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out  of  their  windings,  that  we  hare  siniph,  returned  to  the 
point  in  our  age,  from  which,  in  sanguine  youth,  we  set 
out.''—  O'ladstone. 
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vantatje;  and  nothing  save  our  own  fault  or  folly  can  wrest  it 
from   our  grasp,''— Oladstone, 


PREFACE. 


Several  years  ago  I  I)egaii  tliinkiiii,^  tliat  ik.  raroor  in  m..,lcrii  politi- 
cal life  abroad  contained  so  many  ins])irint;-  and  exfi'llcnt  Icsson.s  for  the 
youth  and  hope  of  America  as  that  of  William  Ilwart  (.lailstone.  A 
series  of  lectures  at  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technoloj^y  proved  that  a 
large  number  of  people  of  every  age  and  place  in  life  uere  glad  to  hear 
the  story  of  his  life  conceived  and  treated  from  an  American  point  of 
view.  These  lectures  have  now  been  rewritten  and  many  additions 
have  been  made  to  them  from  the  large  mass  of  material  obtained  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  England  which  gave  me  an  extraordinary  opportunity  for 
studying  the  great  statesman  and  scholar.  It  has  been  a  delightful  task 
and  I  can  hope  for  no  richer  reward  for  my  labor  and  care  than  this. 
that  Americans  everywhere  may  find  in  reading  this  volume  any  smallest 
portion  of  such  pleasure  and  interest  as  I  have  enjoyed  in  writing  it. 

While  my  point  of  view  has  been  different.  I  have  not  hesitated  to 
consult  the  previously  composed  accounts  of  this  wonderhil  life.  To 
the  biographies  of  Mr.  George  W.  K.  Ru.ssell.  Mr.  G.  IJarnet  Smith 
and  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy.  I  have  been  especially  gratefid  for  many 
things  whose  value  I  cordially  acknowledge.  Besides  these  and 
an  ever-present  copy  of  Hansard.  [  have  to  mention  in  the  same  spirit 
of  thankfulness.  Mr.  McCarthy's  "History  of  Our  Own  Time.,"  Mr. 
Molesworth's  "History  of  Englaad,"  and  the  "Nineteenth  Century." 
as  well  as  the  "Edinburgh,"  "Contemporary"  and  "Eortnightly  Re- 
view." I  have  expressed  my  obligations  to  other  notable  j)ublications  in 
the  main  body  of  th.e  work. 

The  great  soul  has  passed  on;  Jiis  genius,  learning,  ekxiuence, 
scholarship,  humanity  and  piety  are  among  the  most  splendid  and  indu- 
bitable treasures  of  the  race. 

F.  \V.  G. 
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A  BIOGRAPHICAL  STUDY. 


Cll  W'VIM   I. 

PARi:\TA(;i';  axd  ^•()rTIr. 

Oi.rs  has  I.een  callo.l  the  contury  „f  ru-hiovnnc-nts.     P.ut  tho  n,ne 
teenth  century  has  prcKltK-cd  n„thins  so  .Mvat  a>  its  ,„c,t  an,I  uon,cn 
Pors<.„aht,es  as  t,nfo,,.o,al.lc  as  tintc  I,avo  appcarcl  in  the  .lontain  of 
art.  ph.lattthropy.  reh-,,i,>„.  science,  refornt.  h'terature.  invention   and 
->"i"ierce.     It  will  no,,  however,  he  calle<l  a  li.erarv.  a  reli.ncus.  or  an 
arfst.c  centttry.  and  even  ahove  i,s  pro-Inct  of  rcfnnners.  philanthro- 
i-.sts  an.l  ntventors.  on  ti,e  ievel  of  its  contrihntion  of  scientists  an.l 
pnncesof  ccntnercc.  it  will  he  nuMnorahle  as  h.-.vi„,,.  o-fven  to  historv 
our  shnn.ic.  examples  of  constructive  statesn.anship.     Into  these  men 
have  entere.1  its  spirit  an.l  its  qualities.    They  have  incarnated  especially 
Its  .soent.fic  metho.l.  its  ..enius  for  resource,  its  conunercial  instinct,  its 
a.th  u,    n,m..n  I,rotheri,oo.l.     f.-u-h  of  these  men.-Cavour.  Lincoln. 
B.sntat-ck  and  Madstonc-has  heen  inHuenced  after  his  own  manner 
e.ther  hy  art.  religion,  h-terature,  or  what  we  call  husincss;   and  he    in 
turn,  has  mfluenced  the  realm  whicl,  has  tot,ched  his  life  most  closelv 
But  the  more  distincti^•eIy  cltaracteristic  forces  of  the  a,,^e  which  ha^e 
been  already  enumerated  have  heen  the  donu-nant  energies  in  the  soul 
and  m  the  achievement  of  these  men  as  statesmen.     Kach  of  them 
comes  up  out  of  a  soil  so  vitalizing,  and  each  has  such  inti.nate  rela- 
ttonsh.p  wtth  the  time  and  the  place  in  which  his  career  roots  itself  that 
■t  Ks  mipossdde  to  study  the  Italy  of  the  nineteenth  centurv  successfully 
without  findmg  its  most  complete  an<l  accurate  preseniation  in  the 
personahty  of  Cavour,  as  Germany  of  the  sa,t,e  period  offers  I5i,,,arck 
America  Lincoln,  and  England  Gladstone.  *       ' 
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CLADSTOXK:  A  niOGRAPinCAL  STrDY. 


The  task  of  duly  i)ortrayinK  I'i^  personality  and  inakinc,'  a  worthy  ' 
review  of  his  career,  must  be  i)rescnled  in  the  somewhat  trying  hght 
which  he  liimsclf  has  flung  upon  such  fascinating  employment.  Writing 
in  1876  he  said:  "Biographies,  like  painted  portraits,  range  over  an 
inunense  scale  of  value;  the  highe  t  stand  at  a  very  elevated  point  in- 
deed; and  the  lowest,  in  which  this  age  has  been  beyond  all  others  fer- 
tile, descend  far  below  zero.  Human  nature  is  in  itself  a  thing  so  won- 
derful, so  greatly  i)aramount  among  all  the  objects  offered  to  our  knowl- 
edge, that  there  are  few  pieces  or  specimens  of  it  which  do  not  deserve 
and  reward  observation.  But  then  they  must  be  true,  and  must  breathe 
the  breath  of  life;  they  must  give  us,  not  the  mere  clothes,  or  grave- 
clothes,  of  the  man,  but  the  man  himself.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  auto- 
:>iographies  (unless  when  a  distinguished  man  is  unfortunately  tempted, 
as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  Lord  Brougham,  to  write  his  own 
life  from  old  newspapers)  are  commonly  of  real  interest;  for  every  man 
does  his  best  to  make  his  own  portrait  a  likeness." 

Now,  the  fact  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  written  his  autobiography 
in  the  changed  condition  of  human  life  in  England,  in  a  multitude  of 
excellent  essays  and  in  some  of  the  most  brilliant  and  statesmanlike 
orations  in  the  English  language,  all  of  which  give  to  the  duty  of 
the  biographer  a  peculiar  tendency.  The  living  figure  abides.  Any 
description  of  our  time  finds  him  a  present  force,  and  his  eloquence 
flows  forth,  resistless  and  splendid  as  in  other.days.  He  was  statesman, 
orator,  and  man  of  letters,  expositor  of  Homer,  polemic  and  theologian, 
connoisseur  of  art,  critic  of  poets  and  philosophers,  fast  and  genial 
friend,  noble  husband,  wise  and  tender  father,  and,  above  all,  "the  grand 
old  man"  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization.  But  a  man's  vitality  for  any 
length  of  time  depends  upon  his  spiritual  attitude  and  the  vision  in 
which  he  has  seen  things.  Gladstone  was  and  is  all  these  men  in  one,  be- 
cause of  the  perennial  quality  of  his  ideals. 

He  is  the  more  interesting  to  Americans  because  lie  comes  from  the 
central  heart,  the  genetic  current  of  modern  political  life.  The  origins  of 
his  career  lie  and  move  with  the  great  mass  of  people  known  in  England 
as  the  "middle  class."  Much  has  been  said  about  this  portion  of  the  body 
politic  in  explanation  of  the  fact  that  Gladstone  began  his  career  as  a 
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Tory  a„.I  e,ulo.l  i,  a»  a  LiLcal.    1,  i,  ,.  „u-a,„  l,v  ,l,is  ,l,a,  ,l,e  „, , 

class  havmg  „o  ,„lcs  .„  prutcc,  or  v.ncral.lc-  s,,„I„,Is  ,„  ,„ai,„ai,,  r„„ls 
..^clt  all,e,I  „  „l,  a  sort  of  Toryism  easily  transfornuvl  i„,„  Lil.crali,,,,  ■.„ 
enurcly  wrong  i.npression  is  cuuvqe.l,  for  tl.is  is  not  the  tr„th  al.ont  'ti.e 
lory.sn,  of  snd,  people  as  Sir  Jol.n  Gla.lstone.   Ul.e,,  „,„  ,.e,  a  Torv 

wo  fin.  s  ,„„,se,f  „„,.,,  „„ere,  with  one  „ ,,e  ,„„,„„•„,,  ,„„.,„,,, 

■tl,  1,  s  gen,„s,  a,„l  with  „„.  „„,,,  ,,„„,,  ,,^  ,„„^,,,^,^ 
eta,ten,s  of  socety  with  his  eonnnon  clay,  his  Toryisn,  is  ah,  os 
.0  be  as  fantast.c  an.l  l,„n,ptio„s  as  i,  is  nncertain  of  i,s  respecal.ility 

ement  winj,  has  ha,l  so  n.nch  to  ,l„  with  the  progress  of  K„gla,„I 
...    on,„,erce,  htcratnre.  art,  an.l  n.orals,  wonl.l  have  (nrnishe.l   ,  I    , 

"hole  hfe,  ar  stocraces  an.l  royal  fa.nilics.    I,  is  „s„allv  the  man  who 
hav  ng  |,een  horn  i„  eircn.nstances  where  ,he  eo,„„,on  things  "fh^ 
touch  h,m  most  closely,  lifte.l  l.y  genins  into  the  nei..|,l,orl,oo,l  .^ 
..ncommon  things,  fin.ls  himself  forgetfnl  of  anv  Un.,^       I  iX  L  ,   e 
to  hose  who  st.ll  retnain  in  the  or,H„ary  walks  o  life.  Tr„e  .1,    g  e 
efen.lers  .,f  n,.Iivi.lnal  and  national  free.Iom.  the  sonis  leas   vlt,     I  e 

cats  ,s  f  ,v  '"'  r"""""°"  '''""'  "  ""'^^  '="'--'-«  "I-" 
cla        B  ,  I  T    '"""  "'  '''='™"'^^y.  l«ve  sprttng  from  this 

das  .  But  gtven  such  wealth  an.l  culture  an.l  association,  as  came  to 
r.la.lstone.  „  ,n„st  he  regar.le.l  as  the  triumph  of  a  truth-seek  gna.'e 
over  crenmstances  an.l  prejudices,  rather  than  force  of  Sea  k 

rsZi:  hiiT'^'r  -'*" """"  "■"■  ^"'--" '  -'"o: 
J:^  2^°'^z  JiniViiff*"™"^'  r ''■'-'-'■  *- 

Willfnm     ^^M  ;  ^  life-current  in  the  blood  of  his  son 

":  Zse^t:;Zs':,  -rif:  i;:z  rr  r '°-  ^'-■'  "■ 

than  the  novel  of  his  great  r  ,^1   n        ,  '^     """'  """'^^'"'S 

'^"rgh,  who  had  conveyed  from  generation 
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energy,  as  well  as  his  clear  ami  coini)rc-lK'nsive  jjliilosopliy  as  to  how 
property  is  to  he  ohlaincd  and  how  proi)crty  is  to  he  kept  after  it  is 
ohtained.  One  of  Sir  John  (iladst one's  friends  once  heard  Gladstone 
the  youn^'er  talk  for  a  half  hour  on  Homer,  and  then  drop  into  a  dis- 
course upon  the  tax  on  annuities.  "There,"  said  he,  "1  hear  the  Lan- 
cashire grain  merchant,  even  if  he  has  learned  Greek  poetry." 

Sir  John  furnished  his  son  with  a  passion  for  worlv  and  a  grave  con- 
viction tliat  life  has  few  tojjics  upon  which  the  liveliest  and  most  truly 
equipped  intellect  may  not  wisely  spend  all  its  powers.  A  i)urpose, 
tenacious  as  his  mind  was  practical  and  intense,  served  to  gather  to  itself 
all  that  this  home  furni.shed  of  delightful  intercourse,  high  ideals  and 
([uick  intelligence  and  consolidate  it  in  this  son  for  future  service  to 
the  theories  dear  to  the  father.  Mercantile  pursuits  did  not  overcloud 
the  sky  of  the  young  book-lover;  but  the  youth  dreamed  in  the  atmo-5- 
])herc  of  trade.  That  the  son  was  manfully  proud  of  so  worthy,  if  com- 
mercial, an  origin,  is  evidenced  by  a  speech  delivered  in  Liverjjool,  in 
i.S/j.  in  which  he  said:  "I  know  not  why  comiuerce  in  England  should 
not  have  its  old  families,  rejoicing  to  be  connected  with  commerce  from 
generation  to  gei.eration.  It  has  been  so  in  other  countries;  I  trust  it 
will  be  so  in  this  country.  I  think  it  is  a  subject  of  sorrow,  almost  of 
scandal,  when  those  families  who  have  either  acquired  or  recovered  sta- 
tion and  wealth  through  commerce,  turn  their  backs  upon  it,  and  seem 
to  be  ashamed  of  it.    It  certainly  is  not  so  with  my  brothers  or  with  me." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  the  Glad- 
stone family  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  that  they  were  once  called  Gled- 
stanes,— a  lowland  Scotch  word  "gled."  which  signifies  hawk,  and 
another  word,  "stane,"  meaning  rock,  uniting  and  forming  a  name  long 
borne  1)y  a  family,  which,  thanks  to  the  immense  services  of  its  late 
representative,  need  care  little  whether  or  not  Herbert  de  Gledstane, 
who  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  Lairds  who  made  oath  of  his  loyalty 
to  Edward  the  First,  was  really  the  ancestor  of  the  orator  and  statesman 
whom  we  are  now  studying.  Certain  it  seems  that  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century  a  branch  of  the  family  settled  in  Clydesdale,  and  from  it  the 
subject  of  this  1)iographical  study  sprang. 

Gladstone's  mother  has  scarcely  figured  in  the  accounts  of  his  life, 
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and  i,uicccl.  sud,  a  n,an  as  Sir  J..h„  (,,a.lstonc  wa.  not  likdv  ,o  pcrnut 
h  r  to  occcpy  any  too  don.inant  place  in  his  own  Lio^aaphV  orin      e 
customary  chronicle  of  his  son's  career.     The  truth  it.     oJ  ev  r   t 
lo  h^r  „>„  11-1,  •'         ''l'"l*l<'"i'  *  «oo„.l  uitc-.  i,„,,arli.,l 

..cl     hrougl,o,„  l,i.  career  i„  l,i.  ,.,„  „,  ,,,,,'„(,  ;,,„„ei..i^7^ 

:;« t; -'V" "'"'"  "'^' ■""">■  ^'"■"'  ^"^""--^  ^'•-"'  •■- -  •-" 

Donaeh  e  elan   and,  l,e,„les  ,l,c  eon,riI.„,ion.s  n,entione,l  above   there 

>  1.  tie  don  ,t  that  she  contril.nte.l  also  to  r,er  boy  a  eertain  ,p  e  d'  ive 

■Klcney  of  ttnnd  which  has  hel„e,l  Inn,,  of.cntin.es,  ,o  p^  i n  t  . 

truth  anti  conscience  sln.nl.l  l,i,|  l„m  ,„  |ig|„ 

>^dl,am  Lv.art  Gladstone,  the  fourth  son,  was  horn  Decetnher  .9th, 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  described  as  a  man  „  l,o  was  quite  unable 
.0  keep  h,s  seat  ,n  the  House  of  Contntons  or  elsewhere  wl™  anTs^d 
..ec,  was  up  for  debate,  upon  which  he  knew  ntore  .1™  Zne  e   c 
peakntg:  on  ,  ,e  topic.    p„„ch  has  contained  ntany  a  lively   'et'eo 
i.e  grand  old  ntan"  vainly  seeking  ,0  repress  wha'one  o   tl         el  es 
o   onr  essayists  calls  his  "passion  for  arg„,nen,a,io„."    T      h™     o 
Gladstones  chddhood  was  a  school  of  controversy,  in  which  hwas 

Td':  i;eV'i Miii'Vi'T"  "';"■"=  "''■  -"  ^^  o-'-i-t 
o.jr/u;."sUtir:;ui.t'::-::r„zt::: 

nautre  ,s  eon,n,only  grante.l  .00  brief  a  career,  and  the  ht  I "  b    ly" 
^>nally   oc  frag,  e  a  constitution  ,0  permit  of  incessant  argumen  at b, 
for  any  length  of  t.me.    But  Sir  John  Gladstone's  house  was  a  ver'I Id 
gymnas.um  for  Willian,,  and  his  health  and  length  of  lif         e  sue    to  ■ 
he  never  needed  to  get  over  the  habits  of  his  chddhood.   I.  va,  a  S  „  c 
home  m  England.— and  it  ,n,,st  -1,-av.  ■  .       ,  , 

i»  =  s„„.  u  •  .  o!\>ay5  uc  remembered  that  Gladstone 

«  a  Scotchman,  w.th  the  ardor  and  habit  of  controversy  which  belongs 
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to  the  Scotcliman,  supplemented  hy  true  Scotch  "caiuiiness,"  and 
Scotcli  love  of  truth.  This  home,  with  its  continuous  disputation,  gave 
Gladstone's  inherited  Toryism, — for  his  father  made  Toryism  a  part  of 
his  religion, — glorious  and  sympatlietic  opportunity  to  literally  attain 
its  highest  possible  growth,  or — and  it  is  sometimes  suspected  that  this 
was  the  case — to  wear  itself  out  in  talk  and  discussion,  so  that  soon  he 
should  prove  that  Toryism  is  not  as  essential  to  a  Scotch  mind  broad- 
ening through  England  toward  a  cosmopolitan  >-pirit  as  is  either  truth, 
liberty,  or  that  which  is  still  more  important  to  a  Scotchman, — religion. 
One  of  Gladstone's  earlier  biographers  tells  us  that — 

"Xotliiiig  was  ever  taken  for  granted  between  the  father  and  his  sons. 
A  succession  of  arginncnts  on  great  topics  and  small  topics  alike — argu- 
ments conducted  with  perfect  good  humor,  but  also  with  the  most  im- 
placable logic — formed  tlie  staple  of  the  family  conversations.  The  children 
and  their  parents  argued  upon  everything.  *  *  *  They  would  debate 
as  to  whether  the  trout  should  be  boiled  or  broiled,  whether  a  window 
should  be  opened,  and  whether  it. was  like  to  be  fine  or  not  the  next  day.  It 
was  all  perfectly  good  humored,  but  curious  to  a  stranger  because  of  the 
evident  care  which  all  the  disputants  took  to  advance  no  proposition,  even  as 
to  the  prospect  of  rain,  rashly.'' 

This  state  of  things  in  his  childhood  will  account  for  the  gravity  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  behavior  when  he  dealt  with  subjects  small  in  propor- 
tion to  other  themes  occupying  the  attention  of  his  eager  spirit.  Glad- 
stone's sense  of  humor  has  never  furnished  him  with  that  perspective  in 
which  alone  small  things  are  seen  in  their  proper  relationship  to  great 
things.  John  Bright's  humor  would  have  saved  him  oftentimes  from 
furnishing  to  the  world  a  picture  like  that  in  which  a  steel-clad  man- 
of-war  is  seen  opening  it  batteries  against  an  argosy  of  dories.  Even 
in  his  childhood  home,  the  humor  of  the  situation  did  not  always  im- 
press him. 

As  he  advanced  in  life,  William  E.  Gladstone  grew  younger  with 
■  each  year,  and  not  only  allowed  the  circumstances  of  his  own  career  to 
be  illumined  by  the  gayeties  of  wit  and  humor,  but  he  took  an  almost 
marvelous  interest — if  any  'nterest  may  be  called  marvelous  in  his  won- 
derful life — in  irradiating  the  paths  of  steady  thinkers  and  the  ways  pur- 
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s..ed  l,y  ovcrwarkcl  cnl.Msiasls  „i,h  a  MW.H-  l,„„„„-  ,,„.!  s|,.-,rkli,u. 

of  lu„  ,o  V  „cl,  Iny  conccalo.1  in  Ihis  ,,„,f„„,„|  a,„l  ,s.riu„s  spiri,  „f,cn- 
..mcs  buW.lcl  f„,.,h  i„  ,„„,,,ec,c,l  places  i„  his  arK.m.c,,,.    rj^l 

sZ'-'lTIf  ",'"'""''•■  "'  "'""■'"""  ''"""'I'  ""-"«'•  'te  l.rilliant 
.«  ,.,Ks  I,,  I  ,1,0  l„„„„r  ,s  s„  ,r„c  a,„i  f,csl,  a„,l  ,,„rc  ,l,a,  ,]„  ,,ris,„a,ic 
colcn-s  of  l„s  ,„a„.v-s„lc.l  „a„,re  appear  „.,„  here  at  l,e,.cr  a,lvi„,age 

Tory,s,„„,  ,|,e  l,„,„e  of  Sir  Jol„,  (;ia,Isto„e  was  „ha,  i,  of,c„  i,- 
a    a  .,.  of  „„„„.    \,„,  ,,,„„,  „„,  „,„,^,„  „,  ,„^  ,^,,,_^^  ^._^.^.^,  __^  ,^  _|,^^;^. 

a  H  u,a  proj;ress,ve  spiri,  s„el,  To,-y,s,„  as  ,ha,  i„  uhici,  Willia.n  (lla,!- 
stone  fo,..K  I,„nsclf  KrowinRfron,  yo,„l,  ,o  ,na„l,oo,l,  an,l  for  whieh  ,he 
whole  fa.mly  ran  ,„  races  of  arRn.nent.  each  nnconseionsly  training 
\      ,  ,n  (,la.Is,„„o  ,,,  nnency  of  n.terance  an.l  ,,ialcctieal  ski,,,  n,,,,*^ 

presc,  t  Ins  career  ,hat  we  ,„ay  see  how  „o,,lv  the  von,,,.  Scotclnnar 
even  thong,,  oftenti.nes  the  vicin,  of  his  Scotci,  •V.a,n,i,,est;    •  ^  's 

<l.e  s  rv„or  a„„  apos„e  of  his  Sco.ch  re,i,no„sness.    p„  se  si„.       e 
Scotch  pass,o„  for  eo„trove,-sy  an,l  the  Scotch  s„l,t,e,y  an,!    ,'dor  . 
spec,„a„o„,  got  over  tl,is  disease,  as  one  ,nav  sav.    I  fe  L  so  w        v 

gift'  "t'h'e:,:',:,^:.''  "r"'  "-^  ''*"•""■  -'  ■■'^■'--  s;:: '„:::  : 

r    ear   ,   Is    ,       '   :™,"°"  "'  '"'  """"  '°  '""'■■  '- -""'-ship  a,„l 

research,  Ins  s,neere  attaclnnent  to  all  large  conceptions  of  lihert y  and 

aw,  were  at  length  converged  and  end.odied  in  a  forcef,,,  hgnre  o  I  ,g 

s,  eneo„ragen,ent  to  tha,  An,cricanis,n  which  is  so  vital'y  relate      ' 

llie  Lnghsh  const.tntion  whose  expositor  he  was     Fv,,,  r 

-ne  gives  to  an  ,ncn  a  deeper  co,,V,de;,c;-:  trv.a>,:::;:^^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  the  Kleas  whose  cl,a,npi„n  and  defen.lcr  he  hccan.e  """^'='"="=> 

It  ,s  enttobling  ,o  believe  that  the  I,„n,an  „,in,|  is  open  to  ,r„th 

so  a  ret  ,,  '"""••"';"""'■  TI.0  cynic  in  politics,  the  pessi.nist  in 
so  a  refont,  can  never  have  faith  in  these  propositions.  The  ideas  for 
"l..ch      ,ner,ca  exists  as  an  e.xperi.nent  in  h„„,an  govern™  ,,,  In" 


and  trained,  as  we  lia 


of  Toryism,  they  at  last  gained 


ve  seen,  m  the  very  atmosphere 


gained  a  supremacy  and  Hfted  him  into  a  leader 
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sliip  of  the  foici's  (if  liiiinaii  pioj^ros  wliirh  ik.  TorviMii  ran  c\t'r  atfunl 
to  any  finest  intellect. 

No  (loiiht  tlie  niiiid  of  Mr.  (ilad.stone  was  so  responsive  to  cverv 
uillnence  from  witlioiit  and  to  every  conviction  from  within,  that  he 
has  fnrnislicd  a  pfood  deal  of  evidence  that  human  nature  at  its  Iii,t,diest 
and  best  is  likely  to  miss  w  hat  our  wisdom — superior  because  it  comes 
afterward— calls  the  slrai<;ht  com-se.  lie  affords  to  a  cursory  view 
the  testimony,  tiiat  in  iiolilics,  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points 
is  not  invariably  a  straij^ht  line.  Ibnke  was  often  (pioted  by  his  suc- 
cessor to  this  effect:  ".Ml  s^overnment  is  founded  upon  compromise 
and  barter.  P.ut  in  all  fair  dealinj;-  the  thin.q-  bought  must  bear  some 
proportion  to  the  purchase  paid.  Xone  will  barter  away  the  immediate 
jewel  of  the  sotd."  'j'here  (dadstone  has  taken  his  stand.  Knowinjj 
when  the  jewel  of  the  soul  was  aske<l  for,  he  has  neen  (|uick  to  turn 
about  and  refu.se  its  transfer.     J  le  has  dared  to  be  inconsistent. 

Mr.  (iladstone's  superiority  of  intellit,aMicc  and  masterful  learning 
have  made  him  all  the  more  eminent  as  an  e.xample  of  the  ease  with 
which  an  imagiuative  mind  finds  that  logic  is  something  el.se  than  a 
necessity  of  the  soul,  or  the  bread  of  life.  It  is  a  long  journey  from 
Toryism  to  Liberalism  in  anything,— for  Toryism  is  not  so  much  a  set 
of  views  tak.en  and  easily  looked  at,  as  it  is  a  point  of  view  from  which 
only  certain  views  may  be  taken.  A  good  deal  might  be  said  with  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  (dadstone  and  the  quality  of  his  mind  and  the  sincerity  of 
his  life,  by  comparison  of  (dadstone  the  statesman  with  Glad.stone  the 
theologian.  Mr.  Cdadstone  has  always  wished  to  be  a  Con.servative  of 
the  best  sort,— that  is  to  be  a  preserver  of  the  good,  to  hold  to  the  truth 
and  the  in.stitutions  in  whose  forms  truth  binds  the  past  to  the  future. 
But  he  was  inconvenienced  by  possessing  a  daring  intellect,  or  rather 
it  posses.sed  him.  lie  has  .seemed  to  specidate  in  statesmanship,  and 
at  the  very  hour  when  he  had  gone  short  in  the  market  on  Conservatism 
in  one  direction,  he  has  hedged,  so  to  speak,  in  the  other,  and  freed  him- 
self of  all  Liberalism  in  theology.  Within  a  week  after  he  made  Eng- 
land feel  that  in  politics,  to  use  a  word  of  Emerson's,  "all  things  are 
at  a  risk,"  he  issued  a  pamphlet  in  championship  of  some  ven- 
erable view  <if  Scripture  interpretation,  over  which  the  good-natured 
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Fnglisl.man    ucary  of  ,hc  ,..nl  uf  thinking.  .....n.vinKlv  shn,KKC.I  h. 

. ho  Idcr.  u    ,Ie  he  dra.ne.l  his  glass  of  port  and  car.sscd  his  copv  u^ 

Hmlers  Analogy,  saying  t,,  hin,scdf  nKanuhile:  ••Well,  cvcrvthingiuhc 

hurch..U.ast,sscnH..anditwmhe.jns,asi,wasint^^^ 
l.isliop  of  Diu-han,.  ,t  (  da.lstonc  only  has  his  way  " 

This  is  no.  tin-  place,  eve,  if  tl,crc  he  a,,v  in  this  vohunc.  to  treat 
o  Glads  ones  theological  an.I  ecclesiastical  excursions,  hut  anv  studv 
of  the  suhject  n,  co.nparison  with  In's  career  as  a  politician,  would'  si.npl'v 
U,row  tnto  rd.ef  the  i.leas  already  expressed.  The  distance  lleU^een 
f^7tln!  T       ^  ':  '■"  •'"-   '■"'"  ''  ■'f^-'--^'  -'"sented  to  the 

o  Lr   T        7r  '•'  *:     ''"  "'  '"'■"•'•  "'"'^"  ""'"'  ■"  -'  -^  <>Pi"ions-is 

so  great,  and  the  rocks  and  shoals  an.I  currents  arc  so  nun  erot.s   the 

vacant  spaces  where  .notion  see.ns  to  fail  and  where  the  ship  is      .    : 

e  becalmed  are  also  so  ,-,any.  there  is  st.ch  necessity  for  taking  advan- 

age  of  tins  hreath  of  air  or  the  fringe  of  that  gale  or  the  c.l^c  of  this 

empest.  that  any  w<.rthy  sailor,  especially  when  he  has  a  crew  tn  ho 

all  of  whom  have  tne  liberty  to  give  orders,  granted  bv  a  constitutio  ai 

government,  and  all  of  whotn  have  to  be  at  least  consulted  whenever 

r  Tn\T  "',  '"  !""^  '"""''^'  ^■•^'"^'  "^"^^  '-  '-'"--'  to  tack 
ship  Mr  Gladstone  has  often  tacked  ship,  to  the  everlasting  embarrass- 
ment of  h,s  fnends  and  to  the  horror  of  his  foes,  but  his  life  and  its 

clnevements  prove  that,  in  spite  of  all  these  diniculties  huherto  me  - 
Uone.l  and.  .ndeed.  while  supremely  conquering  then,,  he  has  alwa  s 
k.u^-n  where  he  was  going,  and  he  has  signally  triun,phed  in  arrivi^ 

Mr.  Gladstone's  journey  fro.n  Toryis.n  to  Liberalism  pulled  every 
h^ts^.ng  wh.h  united  him  to  his  home,  and  yet  it  is^astoni^l^ 
that  he  drew  after  hun.  by  might  of  his  own  convictions  and  the  in 
fluence  of  h.s  progressive  eloquence,  many   who  seemed   hopelessly 

D.srae  ,,  at  a  la  er  tn.,e.  with  that  sneer  which  traversed  often  across 
the  de  cate  and  sensitive  nerves  which  bound  Cdadstone  to  his  pas 
taunted  h,m  with  regard  to  his  departure  from  parental  dogrn  s   a'    i 
Gladstone  sw.ftlv  ...  ,,,„orabIy  acknowledged  the  nat 
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name  of  Canning':  every  inlliicncc  connected  uiili  that  j^neat  name  gov- 
erned the  politics  of  my  cliildliood  and  of  my  youtli." 

Tlic  school-hr.y  days  passc-l  in  tlie  ^fnial  and  lovelv  environment 
c.f  ti.e  \icaraRc  of  Seaf..rtl..  Here  tlie  hoy  sported  an.l  dreamrd  an.l 
iKH-anu-  acquainte.l  with  the  literatures  of  the  Ica.hng  nations  of  the 
world. 

In  the  "I.ife  and  Letters  of  Dean  Stanley"  (Charles  ScrilMRTs  Sons, 
N.  \.),  we  are  told  some  thin-s  al.ont  Seaforth.  which  is  dcscrihed  as' 
"then  a  quiet  seaside  hamlet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersev.  now  trans- 
formed into  a  populous  suhurl,  of  Liverpool."  The  school'was  care<l  for 
I)y  the  incumhent  of  the  church  near  Seaforth. 

In  a  note,  we  are  informed  that  "the  name  Seaforth,  as  denoting 
a  locality  in  the  ncighhorhood  of  Liverpool,  demands  a  word  of  explana- 
tion. It  was  horrowed.  early  in  the  present  centurv,  for  his  house,  an.l 
the  surrounding,^  land,  at  that  time  entirely  uninhal.itcl,  !.v  the  eldn- 
Mr.  (iladstone,  from  the  title  of  Lord  Seaforth,  the  head  of  ii...  .M.-u-ken- 
zies,  the  family  to  which  his  mother  l)clon,t,'-ed." 

The  l.iography  further  says:  "Amon-  the  verv  first  letters  is  one 
of  Novemher,  1824.  to  his  mother,  recounting  a  visit  to  Air.  Gladstone's 
descrihing  fully  the  stuffed  animals  which  he  saw  there,  and.  after  tell- 
ing her  that  he  'has  quite  finished  As  in  Pnesenti.'  adding,  'there  is  an 
Ilhad  (sic)  here  which  I  like  very  much,  for  it  is  all  ahout  the  gods  and 
the  (h-ecians  and  Trojans.'  From  that  time  the  current  Hows  home- 
ward unceasingly,  though  he  often  deprecates  his  sister  Mary's  re- 
proaches. '  Von  know  I  am  always  a  shocking  letter-writer.  Sometimes 
I  am  in  a  humor  for  writing,  and  sometimes  not.'  'No  such  things  hap- 
pen  at  school  as  at  home.'  A  day's  visit  to  Liverpool  is  welcomed  be- 
cause It  'gives  him  something  to  write  about.'  but  in  the  main  the  facile 
pen  of  the  future  is  already  there  in  germ. 

"'He  is  grown,'  his  mother  writes  in  December.  1824,  on  his  first 
return  home,  'and  his  hands  feel  more  sub.stantial.  The  report  of  him 
is  that  he  is  as  rough  as  the  other  boys  when  with  them,  but  of  this  there 
IS  no  symptom.  The  shyness,  coloring,  reserve  and  susceptibility  seem 
to  be  rather  increased.'  But  his  lips  were  clearlv  unlocked  towards  his 
schoolfellows.    Southey  had  been,  and  still  was.  his  favorite  poet     'We 
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Lave,  ^rca,  fm,/  l,e  „ri,cs  ,0  Mrs.  S.nnU,  in  l-VLruarv,  ,«..,.  ■,,,,,- 
"..'  at  I  ,Mal,a  a,„l  Kcl.ama."  I  „„,  Kl.a.via  a,„l  H.-,„IIkI,  s  '  ,- 
.  ch.  ,„„!  1  ,dl  then,  s.nries  a.  ,„-„l„.'  Ca„„„  l^,„.s,onK..  hi,s  sH,„.,l- 
0  o>v  a  Scafor,:,.  a„,|  af,erwar,ls  Ins  fa,-  ,„  I;,,.,,,.  ,,,„,„„,„,  ,,., 
mnarkahle  ,,f,  as  a  rac-„,„c,„-.  ,„„l  „is  rcla.i,,,-  ,„  a  „n„„,  of  ,„..  i„ 

a  cornor  ,,   ,„e  sand  l.ills  a  srca,  ,,ar,  „f  „,.  s,,,,..  „,  •,!:, ,,,„  ' 

.spcaally  ,l,a,  part  al„„„  Wavla,,,!  S,ni,l,.    1  ,|„„,,  all  l,is  „„ri,.s  „,.„ 
rcc,,Mec-,,o„,s  „„,„  U,„k..  for  h.  >vas  ,    vcr  von  ^rca,  a,  hucn.i,,,,.' 
lie  has  , con  .ato,  ,„  l,iven.„„l,  „,„|  „rh.,.  in  a  Idler  l„  l,is  sisi.-r 

'""   '"  '"•■".,7"  '  *•'"""•  "I"'  -ai-l  IR.  I,.- ,.on  in  ll„„,„,ar,c.'s  ar.nv' 

a."  .U-an,,  I  have  seen  -^X-averlV  ae,e,I,  an,l  lil..,I  i,  verv  „,„eh;'  an.l 
.l.e  e  ,s  a  Rrap  „e  acennn,  on  Noven.her  ,..  „|,i..|,  assnnKs  lar.-er  pr,. 
porhons  n,  eaeh  M,eee.,sive  year.  „r  ,l,e  honfire  an,l  fireworks  on  ,l,e  „h 
"f  Noven.her.  'One  „(  the  hoys  l,a,l  ho„.l„  a  verv  ,.,11  Pope  for  he 
ho,,  re.  a„„  a  Gny  FawKes.  .  .  .  M,.  ,  lla.lslone  ,ave  t'he  w„o,, 
a  L,    ,ar  l.arrels  a„,l  i,  .as  ,,e,„  f,,,,.'    |„„  |,i.  |,,a„  ,„,,  „„„, 

.hooks  ,ha„  ,„  „s  ,,|.y.  a„,l  „i,|,  ,a,„  |,a„.„„,  ,|,^  „,^^^^^  . ,. 

hib  sister;  not  so  „,„cl,  as  "I'loderie."  I  am  s„rc  '  " 

So  ,m,el,  is  reprinte.1  as  showing  (ila.lsione's  ea,-lv  envir en,   fo, 

lie  was  Stanley's  fellow  pupil  „n,|er  Mr.  Kawson        ' 

-nllTyVTr  f  »'••■'"'>■•'•  J"'><^  ^-':  >ve  re|„o,l„ee  ,l,e  followiin;, 
ou  ,Iel,gI,,f„  Ihow  e„cI,a„ti,iK_|,„w  el,ari„i„K!    I  hnv  n.ii.h  he,,'; 
than  Ro„en  ,s  this,  so  far  away,  so  nice  to  have  .\,„„ie  a,„l  l.„ev   so 
ro,„ant,e  ,0  r„le  over  the  n,„„,„ai„s  on  n,„les.  ,l,r„„sh  venl.a,,,  vallevs 
and  sno,v.eappe,l  hills!    An.l  the  Spaniards.  ,„o,  and  the  Cago   - 
mns   ,ethe„„htedand,otoa-Ca«otVh„t.     .     .     .     Willianf    ad! 
stone  IS  at  home  now,  a„,l  last  Tnes.lay  I  and  one  of  ,l,e  o.Iior  hov, 
w  re  i„v„ed  .0  hreakfas,  with  him;  so  we  went,  had  hreahfas.  in  g  a,u 
Jle,  went  ,n,o  the  ganlen  and  devoured  strawberries,  whieh Were 
am  ;;■  '"•.'■^'  '""*'""■  '""■''•™''"  ""=  «'■-'   .N-ovfonndla,    .  a™ 
ore     "1  '"      :  '""'^r  """"'  "'»'"  ""^  «-'""•  -«  '"'0  "- 
wav  at  r  .  r",'""'  ""■'"■"'  °'  Shak-Peare's  plavs.  and  eanie 

way  at  twelve  o  e  oek.    It  was  very  ^ood  f„„.  an,l  I  don',  think  I  was 
-0  ^hy,  for  I  talked  to  Uilliain  Gladstone  ain.ost  all  the  time  about 
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all  sorts  of  tilings.  lit-  u;is  s(.  very  Ko«>«l-natnrc.l.  and  I  like  Inni  vcrv 
imtdi.  He  talked  a  f;reat  deal  al.oiit  I- ton,  and  said  it  was  a  very  good 
place  for  those  who  liked  l.oafiiiK  and  I.atin  verses.  I  think  from  whit 
he  said.  I  nii,t,d,t  ^;et  to  like  it.  .  .  .  He  was  verv  j^-oo.l-natnred 
to  us  all  the  time,  and  lent  me  Looks  to  read  when  we  went  awa\.  'The 

'■"""•'".' '-tf.  .  .  .  OhIhowsoon-nextTuesday  week,  and  then 
the  sea,  llu-  Pyrenees!" 

(iladslone  <li<l  not  l.x.k  hack  upon  his  I-ton  .lavs  as  days  in  which 
his  rcli.i,n„us  sensihijities  had  their  I.est  environment.  In  his  famous 
''Chapter  of  Aiitol.io^raphy"  he  referre.l  to  the  chnrches  of  that  time: 
"That  time  was  a  time  such  as  comes  after  sickness,  to  a  man 
in  the  flower  of  life,  with  an  miimpaired  an.l  buoyant  constitution:  the 
tmie  in  uhich,  though  health  is  as  yet  incomplete,  the  sense  and  the 
j^.y  of  health  are  keener,  as  the  fresh  and  livinj,^  current  first  flows  in. 
than  are  conveyed  l.y  its  even  and  undisturhed  possession. 

"The  Church  of  I'li^da,,,]  i,a,i  hcen  passin-  through  a  long  period 
of  deei.  and  chronic  religious  letharsy.  I'or  many  years,  perhaps  for 
some  fjeucrations.  Christendom  might  have  been  challenged  to  show 
cither  then  or  from  any  former  age.  a  clergy  (with  exception)  so  secular 
and  lax,  or  congregations  so  cold,  irreverent,  and  indevout.  The  pro- 
cess of  awakening  had,  indeed,  begun  many  years  before:  but  a  very 
long  time  is  required  to  stir  up  effectually  a  torpid  body,  whose  dimen- 
sions overspread  a  great  country.  Active  piety  and  zeal  among  the 
clergy,  and  yet  more  among  the  laity,  had  been  in  a  great  degree  con- 
fined within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  i)arty,  which,  however  meritorious  in 
Its  work,  presented  in  the  main  phenomena  of  transition,  and  laid  but 
httle  hold  on  the  higher  intellect  and  cultivation  of  the  country. 

"Our  churches  an.l  our  worship  bore  in  general  too  conclusive  testi- 
mony to  a  frozen  inditTerence.  No  effort  had  l)een  made  either  to  over- 
take the  religious  destitution  of  the  multitudes  at  home,  or  to  follow 
the  numerous  children  of  the  church,  migrating  into  distant  lan.ls. 
with  any  due  provision  for  their  spiritual  wants.  The  richer  benefices 
were  very  commonly  regarded  as  a  suital)le  provision  for  such  mem- 
bers of  the  higher  families,  as  were  least  fit  to  push  their  way  in  any 
profession  requiring  thought  or  labor.    The  abuses  of  pluralitv  and 
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gods      Tl    y    re  of  f  '""''^"^  ""■'■'"''>•  '''''""^  ^''-^'  "-"-ic 

the  text  of  TT  T  ""■''''''  ""''"^'^^-  •''■"'  >•'*"  ^•'-'""^•t  really  study 

^e  text  of  Homer  u.thout  gathering.  f,,m,s:   and  the  more  you  sv 
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SCHOOL    DAYS   AT    EFON. 

Mr.    r;i,i(lstnne   lias   always   appeared   with    such    attractions   and 
f,n-accs  adcHiii^-  their  charm  to  his  rit^nn-e  and  tlic  inllucncc  (Uffusing  from 
his  physical  ])rcsence,  that  one  can  readily  believe  what  Sir  Francis 
Murchison  says,  that  '"he  was  the  prettiest  boy  that  ever  went  to  Eton." 
He  was  eleven  years  of  a.y-e  at  this  lime.     Xo  one  at  Eton,  except  that 
embodiment  of  "spiritual  splendor"  known  as  Arthur  Henry  Hallam, 
furnished  such  a  fascinating  picture  of  childhood,  docile,  happy,  inno- 
cent, graceful  and  iiromising.  opening  its  treasure-house  of  possibility 
to  the  influences  of  culture  and  yielding  to  the  forces  of  literature  and 
science  and  the  guidance  of  such  teachers  as  then  made  Eton  the  most 
desirable  place  for  such  a  youth.    Cdadstonc's  spirit  was  even  then  lofty 
and  sovereign  over  his  companions.     Bishop  Hamilton  of  Salisbury 
is  not  the  only  prelate,  statesman,  or  man  of  letters  who  has  left  a  state- 
ment of  his  gratitude  that  Providence  gave  to  his  young  life  the  pure 
and  uplifting  influence  of  William  Ewart  Cdadstone.     Arthur  Henry 
1  lallam,  whom  Tennyson's  poetry  has  enshrined  w  itli  scarcely  more  of 
richness  than  the  less  musical  ])rose  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  writes  of  his  com- 
I)anir)n  and  friend:     "...     Whatever  may  be  our  lot,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  he  is  a  bud  that  will  bloom  with  a  richer  fragrance  than 
almost  any  other  whose  early  promise  I  have  witnessed."     This  state- 
ment must  be  taken,  however,  in  full  view  of  the  fact  that  there  were 
other  men.  either  students  or  teachers,  at  Eton,  who  were  attracted  by 
Hallam's  genius,  who  also  believed  that  he,  and  not  Gladstone,  would  be 
the  great  man  of  England. 

The  almost  unmatched  laboriousness  of  later  days  was  prophesied 
in  the  scholarly  habits  and  zeal  of  the  Eton  \m\n\  at  this  time.  In  the 
holidays  he  studied  mathematics  and  read  poetry.  He  wandered  into 
the  regions  which  liistory  makes  easy  of  access,  and  he  put  behind  his 
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active  career  tl,c  vast  an.l  ilhnninative  l.ack,n-u,.n.I  of  ti.e  countless  vears 
and  processes  al„n,.  winch  n,an  ha.I  con,e  to  the  prohk.ns  winch  he  was 
to  confront  a,  an  l-nolish  sta.esn.an.  Xo  won.Ier  that  in  ,8..,  as  the 
officer  o  the  In.versi.y  of  lulinhnr,!,.  he  co„I,I  a.hlress  the  ,)u,hitn,Ie 
of  expectant  and  anient  students  iu  these  sentences: 

'"nie  mountain-tops  of  Scotland  behold  on  cvcrv  side  of  Mu-n,  the  wit 
-   and  n,any  a  one,  of  what  were  once  her  n.oras^es  and     e       oo    .^ 

nn     W^IT  ",       ""'  "^'^^  °"  '''  ^'^''  '''■  '--f  '>f  •>"-  truh      t 

vo     vh    t  ^      V     '  '':"'""'^''  ''"'■'"^^  your  acadenncal  career.  C.uld 

Z  '  '  ""V"?''  "'^"  """"'"^-^  "^  -^  '-'■^  ^'-'>-  fl^--  vou  would  see 

muj^    jr^i"!'  "  T    r /''^'^  '"^  ^'"^^'  ^''^  l-oathcr-I^ars  its  houev 
-ro  «h    he  a,r.  charged  wuh  the  pronuse,  or  it  n,av  he  the  n,cnace  of  the 

tnure.     I„  „,,uy  tlunj^s  it  is  wise  to  I)e!ieve  before' experience-  to  be  ev 
md  yon  n,ay  know;  and  believe  n,e  when  I  tell  vou  that  ^Xuio^^^ 

udl  re,>ay  yot,  u,  after  life  with  an  usurv  of  profit  bevo„<I  vo  to     s  n 

tcllcctual  and  n,  uu.ral  stature,  heueath  your  darkest  reckouinJ,^•• 

elt  r       ""  T"'"  ''"'■■'"'^  '''''  "^  ^'^^  ^•■"^''•^  ^>f  ^^■•^'"^•^  and  tttath 

en    t.cs.    Tie  was  always  a  srcat  walker,  easily  able  to  tire  out  three  or 
four  other  ttten  n,  the  course  of  a  day.  while  he  talked  incessantly  either 

Inn.  at  E  on.  where  he  constantly  exercise.l  his  body  by  rowin.   and 

ears    o  come.    H.s  contentiousness  was  easily  excite.l,  and  there  can 
>e  h  tie  doubt  that  Cdadstone  was  willitt,  to 'take  care  of  h       el 
an  affatr  tnyoh-tng  the  use  of  his  f^sts  rather  than  the  exercise  o    h 
powers  of  thought.    His  ntanly  courage  expressed  itself  in  his  mole  a 
K.  .  and  at  one  t.me  he  tnade  stern  refusal  to  drink  the  customary  t^^    t 
at  an  a.tmyersary  dntner.    He  challenged  a  bully  with  the  sante  eager- 

::r:  rr;:"rr':^':-^^-!--"---^-^-smanya,tr 
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that  it  is  fair  to  state  licre  that  Mr.  (iladstone  has  never  failed  when  it 
was  necessary  or  advisahle  to  enter  any  kind  of  contlict.  As  a  hoy  at 
Eton  or  at  Oxford  he  was  in  the  hahit  of  oheyin.t,^  Sir  Philij)  Si<lney's 
word,  and  if  he  heard  of  a  good  fight,  he  went  to  it  and  (Ud  his  part. 

Tiiere  were  no  prizes  for  Gladstone  at  Eton.  lie  read  a  great  deal 
outside  of  the  prescrihed  books,  and  made  himself  familiar  with  those 
pages  of  English  poetry  from  which  he  f|uote<l  all  his  life.  It  was  natural 
that  this  should  stir  a  verse-writing  tendency  in  his  own  rhythmic 
nature,  and  he  jiroduccd  verses  of  such  excellence  that  he  was  "visited 
with  honor.  A  literary  career  seemed  to  he  most  attractive  to  him  at  this 
time.  It  is  his  mind  which  most  of  all  guides  and  enriches  the  '"Eton 
Miscellany."  The  calnuiess  and  literary  ])oise  of  his  work  here  arc 
equaled  only  by  its  brilliant  promise.  Somewhat  too  majestic  are  his 
early  utterances,  but  the  fact  is  that  a  man  who  is  not  very  lofty  or  very 
tlorid  in  his  youth,  is  not  likely  to  be  either  high  or  even  interesting  in 
his  old  age.     The  closing  ]>assage  of  his  introduction  has  humor: 

"I  was  surprised  to  see  some  works  with  the  names  of  Shakespeare 
and  Milton  on  them  sharing  the  conmion  destiny;  but  on  examination 
I  found  that  those  of  the  latter  were  some  i)olitical  rhapsodies  which 
richly  deserved  their  fate;  and  that  the  former  consisted  of  some  edi- 
tions of  his  works  which  had  been  burdened  with  notes  and  mangled 
with  emendations  by  his  merciless  commentators.  In  other  places  I 
jierceived  authors  worked  up  into  a  frenzy  by  seeing  their  own  com- 
positions descending  like  the  rest.  Often  did  the  infuriated  scribes 
extend  their  hands,  and  make  a  plunge  to  endeavor  to  save  their  be- 
loved offspring,  but  in  vain.  I  pitied  the  anguish  of  their  disappoint- 
ment, but  with  feelings  of  the  same  conuiu'seration  as  that  which  one 
feels  for  a  malefactor  on  1)eholding  his  death,  being  at  the  same  time 
fully  conscious  how  well  he  deserved  it." 

He  rendered  a  chorus  of  the  "Hecuba  of  Euripides."  and  it  is  in- 
stinct with  the  spirit  of  the  original.  The  sense  of  humor  which  came  to 
be  a  redeeming  feature  in  many  of  the  stormful  times  of  his  later  life, 
which  was  never  as  large  and  spontaneous  as  it  might  have  been,  ex-  , 
pressed  itself  in  his  "\'iews  of  Lethe,"  which  was  one  of  his  many  con- 
tributions to  the  "Eton  ^liscellany;" 
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'in  my  i.rcscnt  uii.lcrtalsin-  tliore  is  one  piilf  in  which  I  fcnr  t„ 
sink,  anci  thai  <^uU  is  Lethe.  There  is  one  stream  which  I  .hva.l  nu-  in- 
ah.hty  to  stem;  it  is  the  tide  of  I'.jpular  Opinion.     .  \t  present 

•t  IS  hope  alone  that  huoys  nu-  np;  fur  more  suh.tantial  ^npport  I  must 
be  mciehted  to  my  ,nvn  exertions,  well  knowing  that  in  this  land  of 
literature  merit  never  wants  its  reward.  That  such  merit  is  nune  1 
dare  not  presume  to  think;  but  still  there  is  somethint,^  withu.  me 
that  buls  me  hope  that  I  may  I,e  able  to  ,,Ii.le  prnsperou'slv  down  the 
stream  of  public  estimation;  or,  in  the  words  „f  \irgil: 

" — Cclcran-  viain  niniore  scciuido." 

('To  take  my  way  amid  the  world's  acclaim.") 

Gladstone  could  hardly  be  called  a  very  precocious  vouth.    Indee.l 
so  solKl  wr  e  his  attainments  that  they  scarcely  demand'ren.ark.  save  in' 
thts.-  that  they  were  such  attainments  as  in  the  after  life  of  this  sc!u)lar 
and  statesman  have  been  of  the  utmost  value. 

No  su^crgesMon  of  future  greatness  was  unfulhllecl    in    Gladstone 

argely  because  at  a  time  when  others  have  fanned  t!,e  flame  of  ge.u'us' 

Ins  mmd  was  directe.l  to  acquire  for  himself  habits  of  min<l  and  wealth' 

of  mformat.on  such  as  would  strengthen  him  for  the  conflict    with 

Ignorance  and  prejudice  and  wrong,     beautiful  indeed  has  been  the 

picture  of  this  boy  romping  about  Windsor,  tilling  his  spirit  with  that 

flood  of  historic  intelligence  which  comes  through  every  such  place  and 

appeals  strongly  to  every  such  spirit,  learning  to  do  his  duty  and  to 

revere  the  institutions  which  had  come  out  of  the  sacred  p' st,  and 

h    lied  now  and  then  with  the  vision  of  the  future  which  made  his  blood 

run  more  swiftly  m  pure  and  healthy  vein     and  his  mind  attach  itself 

through  warm  affections  to  the  young  men  .ho  furnished  him  with  the 

from  th'r '?""'•"'"  """''^  '"'  "  '^"'"'  ''''  ^°  ^''-^  ^-^'--.  who, 
tl  er  o  U  T'  "'"^  '''""  '"''"  '  »""°"^"^y  -'--  contribution, 
and Ir™  '"'  '""'^^^'  '''  °^  ^^"^^'■°"'  ^^'^^  ^^^'^^  ^«  ^^  ^-rded 
Capacity  for  friendship  has  been  one  of  Gladstone's  most  notable 
^ua  ties,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  more  of  his  genius  has  not  been  iiretd 
in  hts  personal  friendships  than  in  aught  else  in  his  life.     When  one 
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considers  the  number  and  kinds  of  letters  uliicli  have  been  written  out 
of  his  heart  and  have  found  their  way  into  the  biograpliies  pubhshed 
in  the  last  fifty  years,  and  especially  when  one  looks  upon  these  letters 
as  the  ])ersonaI  bonds  alont,^  which  traveled  from  mind  to  mind  the  Ijcst 
life  of  the  writer  and  the  leader,  one  has  some  conception  of  how  in- 
tense and  comprehensive  and  true  was  the  soul  whose  outimurings  they 
are.  They  evince  an  incisive  intellect ;  they  prove  a  tender  heart.  Many 
<jf  his  friendships  be<;an  in  early  life.  At  ]':ton  he  was  warmly  attached 
to  Alexander  Kinglake,  who  afterwards  differed  from  him  with  that 
severity  and  outspokenness  which  have  left  their  mark  in  historical 
literature,  and  Frederick  Tennyson,— far  too  little  read  md  appre- 
ciated as  a  student  of  classical  life  and  as  a  poet  bringing  back  to  us  the 
light  and  atmosphere  of  Greece— spent  many  a  long  evening  with 
young  Gladstone  over  subjects  which  the  latter  was  to  master  and 
illuminate.  He  knew  well  the  two  boys  who  were  to  become,  the 
one  Earl  of  Elgin,  the  other  Earl  Canning.  The  friendship  of  Gladstone 
and  Kinglake  was  never  broken,  though  the  former  was  likely  to  write 
of  Gladstone  in  the  manner  which  the  following  extract  will  indicate: 

"If  Mr.  Gladstone  was  famous  among  us  for  the  splendor  of  his  elo- 
c|iR"iice,  his  unaffected  piety,  and  for  his  blameless  life  he  was  also  celebrated 
far  and  wide  for  a  more  than  common  liveliness  of  conscience.  He  had 
once  imagined  it  to  be  his  duty  to  quit  a  government,  and  to  burst  through 
strong  ties  of  friendship  and  gratitude,  by  reason  of  a  thin  shade  of  differ- 
ence on  the  subject  of  white  or  brown  sugar.  .  .  .  His  friends  lived  in 
dread  of  his  virtues,  as  tending  to  make  him  whimsical  and  unstable;  and 
the  practical  politicians,  perceiving  he  was  not  to  be  depended  on  for  party 
purposes,  and  was  bent  upon  none  but  lofty  objects,  used  to  look  upon 
him  as  dangerous,  used  to  call  him  behind  his  back  a  good  man,  in  the 
worst  sense  of  the  term." 

This  was  written  in  1865,  after  Oxford  had  been  represented  by  him 
in  the  House  of  Conunons  and  Gladstone  had  grown  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  its  Conservative  sympathies.  It  was  also  after  the  great  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  opposed  the  Crimean  War,  whose  historian 
Kinglake  became. 

Most  intimate  among  Gladstone's  friends  was  the  beautiful  and 
promising  youth  already  referred  to,  whose  personality  Tennyson  has 
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memorialised  in  the  Iar.c:e.t  and  sweetest  tl.renc.dy  in  any  lanfrna-a- 
Arthur  Henry  Ilallan,.  Cilads.one  and  Ilallam  uere  hreakfastin,?  to- 
gether, u  a  kn,,^  to,,a-tlKT.  rowing  to.c^ether,  reading'  poetry  to,^etI,er 
d.scussmg  Instorioal  characters  and  marking  ont  conrses  eaci,  for  the 
other,  dunng  scIu,ol  tu.e.  and  in  the  .sh..;-,  vacations  thev  entered  into 
.vely  correspondence,  some  of  which  is  as  ten.ler  and  hc'antifnl  as  the 
-  of  t   e  la.  I  V,et  ,.nreate.  .  ,.se  love  for  nallam  was  e.M.ed  o!^ 

e^    U      '7',  '""  """^  ''''-''  '''  "^^-^  ''^'^-'  f-"  "-'- 

t      s  h  R  and  glown,,  ndluence  of  Ilallan,.     He  saw  hi.n  at  the  dawn. 

and  all  the  trenudous  c<,lors  of  that  era  of  his  life  drifted  into  the  son! 

His:i:!':rrc:mi 

Vet  while  I  mourn  with  low  and  fcvhlc  .train 

llic  dearth  of  children  ,.f  the  l,)ltv  Ivrc 
AiKlwIuic  I  weep  fur  that  i'arnassian  plain 

\\here  w,.nt  to  ,t;!eam  the  Poet's  nohle  f.re- 
Ulicre  old   Ahconides  sul.linier  sings 
Than  eVr  on  earth,  of  heroes,  sag^s,  kings; 
U  iKT.   \  irgil  cjuafTs  the  waters  of  the  hlest— 
■   The  sacred  hands  in  seats  of  s,dadness  rest— 
\et  let  my  .AIusc  her  Inmihle  trihtite  pay 
To  Canning's  elo(|uence,  to  Canning's  lay. 
Say  not  the  flow'rs  of  pocsv  are  dead 
While  the  Nine  wreathe  with  laurels' Canning's  head- 
Say  not  the  fount  of  elotiuence  is  ,Irv 
It  springs  from  Canning's  lip,  and  sparkles  in  Ins  eyef 
iet,  ah!    the  hright  hut  evanescent  fire 
l.urnM  hut  to  die,  and  gleam'd  hut  to  expire- 
•      The  huds  of  Poesy  the  Muses  gave. 
Neglected  lie,  and  wither  in  the  grave. 
Far  other  tasks  his  patriot  care  demand 

Far  other  thoughts  his  ardent  soul  eniplov; 
The  helm  of  England  needs  his  guiding  hand, 
A  nation's  wonder,  and  a  nation' 
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To  guide  the  vessel  that 
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was  tost  and  rent! 
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Exalt  tliiiH'  head.  Ktoiia,  and  rejoice, 
Glad  ill  a  nation's  loud  acclainiinfj  voice; 
And  'mid  tlie  tiunult  and  the  clamor  wild. 
Exult  in  Canning — say.  he  was  thy  ciiild. 

It  is  at  tliis  time  that  (iladstone  first  appeared  before  iiis  contem- 
poraries as  a  promising  orator.  It  required  not  a  stroke  of  genius  to 
discover  soon  tliat  tiie  literary  attainments  and  dialectical  skill  of  this 
youth  would  probably  be  swept  into  the  stream  of  elociucnce  which  his 
lips  alone  might  bring  forth.  Gladstone  became  less  interested  in  games 
as  he  went  on  toward  manhood,  and  perhaps  a  little  less  popular,  even, 
avoiding  the  usual  course  of  such  a  man  in  declining  to  enter  the  debates 
of  the  Literati,  which  society  dominated  at  Eton  in  the  very  way  in 
which  Gladstone  himself  was  to  dominate  elsewhere.  Young  men  at 
this  time  of  life  are  not  likely  to  avoid  themes  of  the  largest  importance, 
and  Gladstone  soon  was  toiling  with  questions  of  literature,  politics, 
history,  and  philosophy,  giving  to  each  theme  a  laboriousness  and  skill, 
a  courage  and  earnestness  truly  audacious  except  in  a  stripling  certaiii 
to  be  one  of  the  most  forceful  debaters  of  all  time. 

It  was  very  evident  that  Gladstone  had  breathed  and  assimilated 
Toryism  when  he  debated  on  the  fate  of  Thomas  W'entworth,  Earl  of 
Strafford.  lie  afterwards  had  a  good  deal  of  difiiculty  in  reconciling 
the  progress  of  his  mind  with  either  Strafford  or  Charles  the  First,  but 
on  this  occasion  he  dignifiedly  patronizes  the  Mouse  of  Commons, 
"which,"  he  says,  "we  ought  to  be  able  to  revere  as  our  glory  and  con- 
fide in  as  our  protection." 

In  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  earlier  biographies  of  Glad- 
sitone  wc  are  told  that,  in  closing  a  speech  on  the  question  whether 
Queen  Anne's  ministers,  in  the  last  four  years  of  her  reign,  deserved 
well  of  their  country,  his  already  growing  powers,  as  well  as  his  earlier 
political  faith,  are  strikingly  illustrated: 

"Thus  much,  sir,  I  have  said  as  conceiving  myself  bound  in  fairness  not 
to  regard  the  names  under  which  men  have  hidden  their  designs  so  much  as 
the  designs  themselves.  I  am  well  aware  that  my  prejudices  have  long 
been  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Toryism  (cheers)  and  that  in  a  case  like  this 
1  am  not  likely  to  be  influenced  unfairly  against  men  having  that  name 
and  professing  to  act  on  the  principles  which  I  have  always  been  accus- 
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tomal  to  rcvm..  l:„t  tlu'  go..,!  of  „,y  country  nn.st  stan.I  on  a  In-ulu-r 
grcun.I  than  d,s,uu-t,o„s  like  these.  In  connnon  fairness  an.l  in  conunu., 
candor  I  feel  myself  eotnpelle.l  to  give  n,y  deeisive  verdiet  against  the  con- 
duet  of  men  whose  measures  I  firndy  believe  to  have  been  hostile  to  iJritisI, 
uuerests.  destruetive  of  l!ri,i.h  .d.ry,  and  s.dnersive  of  the  splendid  and 
I  trust,  lastmjr  fahrie  of  the  Dritish  Constitution." 

This  suggestion  of  (ila.Isloue's  youthful  and  sclf-satisfving  Torvism 
leads  t,s  to  remember  that  this  school  was  the  hot-bed  of  ju'st  suel.  Torv 
.S.11  as  was  most  satisfactory  to  Sir  John  Gladstone.     Cromwell  coul.l 
not  have  found  at  Cambridge  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tt.ry  a  Puritanism  tnore  radical  than  was  the  Torvism  uhich   votmg 
Gladstone  found  here.     The  yotmg  orator's  leanings  in  this  direction 
are  further  cxeniplilled  in  the  following  anecdote  of  Sir  Francis  I)oyl«, 
who  says:    "One  day  I  was  steadily  computing  the  odds  for  the  Derby 
as  they  stood  m  a  morning  newspaper.     Mr.  Gla-lstone  lea.ied  on  my 
shoulder  to  look  at  the  lot  of  horses  named.    x\ow  it  happene.l  that  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  owned  a  colt  named  Hampden,  who  figured  in  the 
aforesaid  lot.     'Well,'  cried    Mr.    Gladstone,    reading    off    the    od.Is 
Ilampde.i,  at  any  rate,  I  see.  is  in  his  proper  place,  between  Zeal  an,l 
Umacy.    for  such,  in  truth,  was  tlie  position  occupied  by  the  four- 
footed  namesake  of  that  illustrious  rebel." 

One  of  Gladstone's  ardent  schoolmates  urged  his  wish  to  accom- 
pany h,s  fnend  to  Oxford,  giving  as  a  reason  for  his  choice  the  pros- 
pect  of  their  continued  intimacy,  and  adding:  "Gladstone  is  no  or- 
dniary  individual.-and  perhaps,  if  I  were  called  on  to  select  the 
mdividual  I  am  most  intimate  with  to  whom  I  should  first  turn  in  an 
emergency,  and  whom  I  thought  in  every  way  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished for  high  excellence,  I  think  I  should  turn  to  Gladstone 
If  yon  finally  decide  in  favor  of  Cambridge,  my  separation  from  Glad- 
stone will  be  a  source  of  great  sorrow  to  me  " 

Having  left  r.:ton  at  Christmas,  18.7,  the  young  man  was 
favored  by  a  short  time  of  study  with  the  best  private  tutors  Sir  John 
Gladstone  could  obtain.  The  boy  occupied  himself  in  study  and  in  the 
development  of  his  bodily  functions,  and  his  artistic  nature  found  its 
tuJlest  expression  in  .some  excellent  wood-carving.     He  now  entered 
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Cliristclinri-li  C'olk'^o,  Oxford.  I  lore  the  Nuiinj^;  'I'drv  fnimd  liiniscif 
at  IioiiK',  and  the  very  air  and  spirit  of  the  place  iiiatched  the  hopes 
and  proclivities  of  his  own  ahoiindinj;'  natnre.  His  mother  wished  hi'U 
to  go  to  Canihridge;  hut  Oxford  was  his  phi^ee.  Tears  after  this,  tlie 
statesman  and  scholar  .^poke  tluis  of  hotli  seals  lA  learning: 

"The  enormous  ellorts  which  they  have  made  for  self-renovation 
an. I  extension  prove  that,  after  so  many  ages,  they  are  still  young;  aru 
afford  the  brightest  i)r(jmise  f(jr  their  future.  Hut  it  cannot  he,  as  k 
was  in  the  last  century,  a  future  of  sonuiolent  predominance.  Youthful 
and  active  comi)anions  have  come  into  the  field,  to  extend  th.c  range 
of  culture,  and  to  insin-e  its  adaptation  to  modern  wants;  perhaps  also 
to  forbid  relapses  into  lethargy,  and  to  i)ro\  ide  a  fresh  access  of  luaterial 
for  the  fmishing  hand  to  work  on.  To  secure  their  position,  as  well  as 
to  attain  their  proper  ends,  the  nation  will  ask  from  her  ancient  and 
still  i)aramount  Universities  a  constant  increase  of  energetic  exertion. 
Doubtless  they  may  learn  one  from  the  other;  but  neither,  I  trust, 
will  ever  be  ashamed  of  its  distinctive  character,  which  has  been  main- 
tained through  the  vicissitudes  of  so  long  a  time.  We  have  each, 
whether  individuals  or  institutions,  to  recognize  the  determining  lines 
of  our  own  several  formations,  which  are  in  truth  conditions  essential 
for  turning  those  formations  to  the  best  account.  The  chief  dangers 
before  them  are  probably  two:  one  that  in  research,  considered  as  apart 
from  their  teaching  ofhce,  they  should  relax  and  consequently  dwindle; 
the  other  that,  under  pressure  from  without,  they  should  lean,  if  ever 
so  little,  to  that  theory  of  education  which  would  have  it  to  construct 
machines  of  so  many  hor.>c-powcr,  rather  than  to  form  character,  and  to 
rear  into  true  excellence  the  marvelous  creature  we  call  man;  which 
gloats  upon  success  in  life,  instead  of  studying  to  secure  that  the  man 
shall  ever  be  greater  than  his  work  and  never  bounded  by  it,  but  that 
his  eye  shall  boldly  run  (in  the  language  of  Wordsworth) — 
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"Along  the  line  of  limitless  desires." 
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At  one  time  in  I,is  rr.rccM-  it  was  stmn^ly  suspcrtc-.l  that  l-atlicr 
Aewman  had  so  inlhiciu-cd  (.huhunw  that  he  was  likdv  tu  become  -i 
Roman  Cathohc.  Vast  as  were  the  <lilTerences  of  constitution  the 
mighty  and  beautiful  spirit  of  Xewman  was  sure  t..  ruul  ..  most  sym- 
I.alhetic  echo  for  many  of  his  utterances  in  (.ladstone.  Tliis  much  is 
said  l,eciuse  it  is  of  ^reat  importance  in  the  estimate  of  Gladstone  tliat 
ue  should  remember  how  nnich  and  how  little  Christchurch  Colle-e 
did  for  him,  and  also  how  nuich  and  how  little  the  subtle  au.l  charmii"^' 
perso:,.ality  of  another  Oxford  College  did  for  him  throuKd.  Xewmati 
Gladstone's  nature  was  churchly.  an.l  he  might  have  sung  with  Emer- 
son : 

I  like  a  monk;    I  like  a  cowl; 

1  love  a  ])ro|)liet  of  the  soul; 

And  on  my  heart  nionastie  aisles 

I'all  like  sweet  strains  or  pensive  smiles. 

Christchurch  Colk-e,  Oxford,  was  creatcl  in  the  horn-  when  me.li- 
.Tval  Catholicism  found  itself  compelled  to  express  its  spirit  in  such  -i 
toundation.     Cardinal  W'olsey's  prhicely  benefactions  came  from  his 
magnificence  and  ambition  at  the  time  when  he  was  master  of  Fngland 
and  desirous  of  the  papal  tiara.     Gohlwin  Smith  says  of  Christchurch 
College:    "Here  we  stan.l  on  the  point  of  transition  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant  England."     There  have  been  times  in  Gla.Istone's  life 
when  the  same  nu-ght  have  been  said,  and  was  said,  of  lum.    Not  only 
did  Oxford  influence  him  by  its  scholasticism,  but  Christchurch  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  mnucnccrl  him  by  a  peculiarity  all  its  own.    Here   before 
the  august  faccade  and  in  the  spacious  hall,  this  sensitive  and  religious 
youth  was  sympathetic  with  the  phases  of  churchmanship  persistent  in 
h.s  mmd  and  affection  to  the  very  last.     The  reformation  which  swor.f 
over  Chnstehurch  College  has  never  taken  from  it  or  from  that  gallery  of 
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lioiiiaits  uliiili  enriched  tlie  u.ill^,  a  certain  monastic  (|iialily  and  ten- 
dency of  piety  to  wliicli  (iladstonc  has  I)een  easily  reconciled.  The 
associations  Iiere  were  as  fnie  as  c(ndd  l)e  desired,  'ihe  two  Chairs  of 
CJreek  and  Latin  which  I'ox  had  estal)lished  "to  extirpate  barbarism," 
KHllicrcd  around  tlicniselves  classical  scholars  like  Liddcll  and  Taif 
which  latl(,'r  was  to  be  the  future  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Here  were 
Sidney  Herbert  and  Sir  l-Vancis  Doyle,  whose  reniini.scences  of  Cilail- 
stoiic  and  of  those  times  are  so  entertaining  and  just;  here  was  Robert 
Lowe,  whose  inlluencc  upon  Gladstone  at  that  time  has  been  too  little 
appreciated  and  whose  force  as  an  orator  and  .skill  as  a  debater  Glad- 
st(-iie  later  on  acknowledged  in  a  most  charming  manner.  Writing  in 
1S-7  on  the  Cf)unty  I'ranchise,  he  says: 

".Mr.  Lowe  and  I  arc,  in  some  respects,  not  ill  fitted  for  a  friendly  duel 
on  the  subject  ol  tlic  rci)rcscntatii)n  of  llic  people  in  I'arlianient.  He  did 
iHjt  confer,  and  1  did  not  inllict,  a  si)eecli  on  the  House  of  Connnons,  when 
the  subject  was  recently  under  discussion.  We  arc  agreed,  as  I  believe,  on 
most  questions  of  politics,  indeed  rather  closely  agreed  on  some  important 
matters,  such  as  public  thrift,  in  wliicli  few  agree  with  either  of  us;  and  we 
are  united,  as  1  hope,  in  mutual  regard.  Moreover,  we  have  already,  many 
years  ago,  exhibited  opposite  leanings  upon  the  (piestion  wiiether  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  extension  of  the  sufTrage  is  one  which  ought  to  be  viewed  with 
favor,  or  the  reverse." 

He  seems  to  understand  Lowe's  value  and  his  limitations,  and  to 
have  felt  something  of  the  goo,  I  humor  of  those  ea:  ly  times  in  the 
conclusion  of  his  argument,  when  he  says: 

"I-et  me  not  then  be  too  sanguine,  and  let  Mr.  Lowe  abate  his  alarms. 
His  'excellent  ])rinciple.'  especially  when  mounted  upon  such  a  charger  as 
himself,  will  yet  do  service  in  the  field.  It  is  a  veteran  that  has  stood,  and 
will  stand,  much  battering.  It  may  be  long  before  the  country  is  able  to 
reckon  w  ith  it,  and  the  reckoning,  when  it  does  come,  will  be  but  mild.  Do 
not  then  let  it  exasperate  the  nation,  by  an  ob'-tiiiate  withholding  of  the 
County  Franchise  from  that  moiety  of  our  householders  which  is  not  the 
least  qualified  to  use  it  innocently  and  well.  This  in  the  meantime,  with 
good  measure  for  the  cheajuning  of  elections,  will  be  a  great  and  signal 
boon.  And  wc  shall  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  as  we  now  stand  at  the 
top,  in  perfect  comfort.  And  our  Constitution,  'which  has  been  the  admira- 
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.s  ttlul    u<ll    ,.uc  Iht,.  .I.„u.  to  mv,.,..rat.  tlu-  instu.uiuns  .,f  iho  lami    to 
s.m„.l,n>  tlu.  nat.u„al  coIkmo,,.  ,u  i.ur.asc  tlu-  sun,  total  of  th.  p,  .ll- 

f<.r    lie  l,a  .itua  .  luTnhtary  ,h>cl,aru.  -f  piiMic-  ,!.,tv.     i;„t  [  a,n  sorry  that 
M.y  i.ari,.  l.k.  tlu-  harp  •!„  'nTa's  hall/  ,„„>,  yd.  anu-ls,  all  this  pro.p.vtiv 
J..V.  he  again    .nna!  to  note,  of  sa.ln.»;     \\V  ,hali  not  hav'-  lan.lcl  in 
op.a.     Some  new  leaks  uill  open  uhere  old  ones  have  been  stopp.,] 
li.at  ancMent  tru,   the  uorl.l.  the  llesh.  an.l  tlu-  .levil,  will  In-  too  stronJ  for 
c-ven  an  approach  to  t!u  ahstrae,  standard  of  a  polity.     The  pnhlic.  a  tme 
".n.al.  .s  strong  bu,  sKepy.     When  he  gets  aetive.  he  gets  tired;   t   ev  t.I 
...n  he  I,as  been  exeued.  and  it  has  b.-n  bad  for  his  health;    he  lays  hi 
.C.M  ...on  Ins  p.llow;  but  the  interests,  ever  so  anxious  lest  he  should  h     t 
sel    by  over-exerfon.  ever  wakef.d.  ever  nin.ble,  ever  'redeenu-ng  the 
.me.  that  ts  10  5.y,  sel  mg  it  ,n  the  best  mark..t-they  settle  to  while  he  is 
asleep  an<I  make  a  n.ght  of  i,.     There  will  alwavs  bj  sca.ulals  to  tnake  t 
'n.mble.  and  faults  and  wants  crying  aloud  to  nuike  us  diligent -b";  lit  - 
-■>1  progress    ,f  umnnit.cnt  and  ,,nali,led.  has  on  the  whole  been  pnctii^, 
and  real,  and  siuh.  in  this  land  .  f  ,„trs,  may  it  ever  be." 

I!.,t  we  will  eonie  in  .  i.ser  proximity  to  Lowe  by  awaiting  a  greater' 
'lay  for  Gla.Istono.     :  i,-re  also  he  k.iew  Robert  Scott,  Lord  F.Igin   I  onl 
nougla.s;  hut  the  two  ,uen  who  most  intluenced  hint  then  and  i,i  after 
.fe,  with  whom  he  came  into  sharp  controversy,  yet  to  whose  friendship 
he  always  paid  alTectionnte  devotion,  were  Henrv   I-ciward  Manning 
afterwards  Car.Iinal  Archbishop  of  W'esttninster.  and  George  Cornewall 
Lewis,  who  was  Gladstone's  successor  as  ChancelU^r  of  the  Exclicciuer 
_     In  the  "Life  of  Cardinal  Manning."  by  Mr.  Purcoll,  we  get  several 
sights  of  Mr.  Gladstone  which  tenderly  and  powerfnllv  relate  them- 
selves to  these  early  days.     Manning  was  in  the  habi-  of' saving-    "Mr 
G.adstone-s  geese  are  all  swans."  and  thus  he  paid  a  tribute  to  thai 
opulent   imagination    and  extreme    generositv   which   in    Gladstone's 
early  youth  enabled  him  to  see  nuich  more  in  .some  bovs  than  one  less 
h>ghly  gifted  might  discover.    Mr.  Gladstone  savs  of  Manning- 

_  On  our  leaving  Oxford  we  naturally  lost  sight  of  each  other;  Man- 
ning went  down  into  the  country  in  charge  of  a  small  parish  and  I  lived 
in  London  following  political  pursuits  and  finishing  my  education-at 
least  as  regards  foreign  languages  nnrl  literature.     It  was  only  several 
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years  later  that  I  nu-t  Ma'uiins  by  accident.  Tt  was  on  tlie  occasion 
of  a  f^reat  iiicctinj;  in  1835  or  1836,  I  think,  called  by  Archhishop  How- 
ley — a  revered  man — in  connection  with  the  Christian  Knowleds^e  So- 
ciety. The  extreme  section  of  the  Evangelicals  had  been  getting  too 
nuuli  the  ni)i)er  hand,  and  the  object  of  the  meeting  w  as  to  pnt  restraint 
on  their  action.  1  was  walking  with  the  Lord  Cholniondeley,  a  leading 
man  among  the  l^vangelicals  but  not  a  factionist,  on  our  way  to  the 
meeting  with  the  view  of  supporting  the  Archbishop,  when,  in  turning 
out  of  (Jucen  Street  into  Lincoln's  Imi  Fields,  we  rubbed  shoulders  with 
Manm'ng.  After  a  friendly  interchange  of  greetings  and  questionings, 
I  asked  Manning  what  had  brf)ughl  him,  a  country  clergyman,  uj)  to 
town.  'To  defend,'  was  his  answer,  'the  lAangelical  cause  against  the 
attempts  of  the  Archbishop.'  That  shows,"  added  Mr.  Gladstone, 
"that  IManning  belonged  at  that  lime  to  the  section  of  the  extreme 
I'Aangelicals." — ( I'tuTell's  I'iography  I,  37-'.) 

The  l)iogra])her  himself  adds,  on  page  97  of  the  hrst  volume  of  this 
excellent  work: 

"In  Manning's  letter  to  his  brother  or  to  his  father  and  mother, 
perhaps  very  naturally,  not  the  remotest  hint  is  given  that  the  sight 
of  an  a]iron  and  shovel  hat  provoked  him  to  laughter,  or  that  the  little 
'I\-ither  in  Ciod'  moved  him  to  anger.  But  it  is  more  strange  that  not 
a  trace  of  this  contemptuous  aversion  to  the  outward  honors  and  dig- 
nity of  an  Anglican  bishop  is  to  be  found  in  contemporary  evidence. 
Far  from  exhibiting  such  aversion,  Air.  (iladstone  says: — 'Maiming  was 
always  most  loyal  to  the  C'luirch,  and  spoke  of  its  bishops  with  great 
reverence.  I  remember  on  the  occasion  of  an  address  of  sympathy 
being  presented  to  Archbisho])  Ilowley,  INIanning  spoke  of  the  Arch- 
bishoji  of  Canterbury  as  being  the  head  of  the  Church.'  Some  de- 
murred to  the  use  of  the  term  'Head.'  'But,'  added  Mr.  Gladstone, 
laughing,  'head  is  a  \ery  elastic  word.'  Then  he  suggested  as  an  ex- 
planation, 'that  IManning,  who  was  always  very  ascetic,  might  have  ob- 
jected to  bishops  on  account  of  their  wealth  and  ]-)omp." 

Surely  one  of  these  remarks  is  quite  Gladstonian,  anil  indicates 
the  agility  of  Gladstone's  mind  quite  as  much  as  the  force  and  clearness 
of  the  great  Cardiual's  mind  are  indicated  by  the  statement  wliich  the 
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latter  laid  down  to  Mr.  (iladstonc  in  a  private  letter  uliicli  recalls 
tliesc  very  Oxford  days.  TIic  Cardinal  said  "The  last  act  of  Reason  is 
the  first  act  of  I'aith." 

A  noted  hio-rapher  aptly  remarks  tiiat  tlierc  was  an  ahsolntc  neces- 
sity, for  the  sake  of  historical  fitness,  that  the  yonth  Oladstone  should 
have  hecn  sent  to  Oxford.  "The  entire  atinosiihere  of  the  place,  steeped 
in  its  peculiar  tra.litions  and  its  nie<Ii;evalisin.  seemed  exactly  suited  to 
the  whole  temperament  and  n-cnius  of  the  youthful  Gladstone."  In 
this  judgment  we  may  well  coincide  with,  and  pay  om-  jrpatitude  to, 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  for  many  of  the  iruest  and  most  interesting 
things  said  of  the  statesman  whose  career  has  swept  his  tnvn  into  the 
more  powerful  stream. 

iMr.  Walter  Hagehot.  fn^n  whom  nnicli  else  might  he  (luoted.  wrote 
with  his  usual  acuteness.  concerm-ng  the  extraordinarv  and  peculiar 
influence  which  Oxford  ha<l  upon  Mr.  Gladstone's  career.  Bagehot 
says,  speaking  of  a  later  date: 

"During  ihe  discussion  on  the  budget,  an  old  Whig  who  did  not 
approve  of  it.  hut  who  had  to  vote  for  it.  muttered  of  its  author,  '.\h. 
Oxfonl  on  the  surface,  hut  Livenwol  helow."  And  there  is  truth  in' 
the  ohscrvation,  though  not  in  the  splenetic  .sense  in  which  it  was  ut- 
tered. Mr.  Gladstone  docs  comhine,  in  a  very  curious  wav,  many  of 
the  chariictenst.es  which  we  generally  a.s.sociate  with  the  place  of  his 
education  and  many  of  those  which  we  usually  connect  with  the  place  of 
his  hirth.  Xo  one  can  question  the  first  part  of  the  observation.  No 
man  has  through  life  been  more  markedly  an  Oxford  man  than  Mr. 
Gladstone.  His  'Church  and  State,'  published  after  he  had  been  sev- 
eral years  in  public  life,  was  instinct  with  the  verv  spirit  of  the  Oxford  of 
that  time.  His  'Homer,'  published  the  other  dav,  bears  nearly  equal 
traces  of  the  .school  in  which  he  was  educated.  Even  in  his  ordinary 
style  there  is  a  tinge  of  half  theological,  half  classical,  which  recalls 
the  studies  of  his  youth.  Many  Oxford  men  much  object  to  ^he  opin- 
ions of  their  distinguished  representative,  but  none  of  them  would 
deny  that  he  remarkably  embodies  the  result  of  the  peculiar  teaching 
of  the  place."  ^ 
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j^ivcs  another  lij^ht,  as  if  l)y  contrast,  in  which  we  may  view  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. As  he  compares  him  with  that  other  Oxonian  who  so  charmed 
and  attracted  all  yoiniy  men  of  genins  in  his  time,  John  Henry  New- 
man, Mr.  Birrell  says: 

"Where  is  the  actuary  who  can  appraise  the  value  of  a  man's  opin- 
icjns?  'When  we  speak  of  a  man's  opinions,'  says  ]3r,  Newman,  'what 
do  we  mean  but  the  collection  of  notions  he  happens  to  have?'  Hap- 
pens to  have!  How  did  he  come  by  them?  It  is  the  knowledge  we  all 
possess  of  the  sorts  of  ways  in  which  men  get  their  opinions  that  makes 
us  so  little  affected  in  our  own  minds  by  those  of  men  for  whose  char- 
acters and  intellects  we  may  have  great  admiration.  A  sturdy  Non- 
conformist minister,  who  thinks  Mr.  Gladstone  the  ablest  and  most 
honest  man,  as  well  as  the  ripest  scholar  within  the  three  kingdoms,  is 
no  whit  shaken  in  his  Nonconformity  by  knowing  that  his  idol  has 
written  in  defense  of  the  Apostolical  Succession,  and  believes  in  si)ecial 
sacramental  graces.  Mr.  Gladstone  may  have  been  a  great  student 
of  church  history,  whilst  Nonconformist  reading  under  that  head 
usually  begins  with  Luther's  Theses — but  what  of  that?  Is  it  not  all 
explained  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  Oxford  in  1831?  So 
at  least  the  Nonconformist  minister  will  think." 

These  are  interesting  bits  of  criticism,  and  may  help  us  to  some 
clearer  understanding  of  the  really  great  man  with  whom  we  have  to 
deal.  Mr.  Bagehot  used  to  say:  "England  must  comprehend  Mr. 
Gladstone,"  for  every  bright  man  saw,  many  years  ago,  how  forceful  was 
the  intellect,  and  how  valuable  might  be  the  services  of  such  a  man.  It 
is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  such  a  youth  as  George  Cornewall  Lewis, 
standing  side  by  side  with  Gladstone  in  the  Oxford  days,  accentuated 
likeness  and  unlikencss,  as  in  their  later  careers  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  feel  that  there  could  be  a  more  interesting  biographical  and  psycho- 
logical study  than  the  attitude  and  manner  of  thought  with  reference 
to  the  age  and  its  problems,  furnished  by  these  two  men.  If  Lewis' 
memory  was  called  dry,  Gladstone's  memory  was  dewy  and  as  full  of 
lively  sap  as  a  beechen  tree  on  a  spring  morning.  If  Lewis  had  not  the 
power  to  exaggerate  which  belongs  to  public  opinion,  Gladstone  could 
meet  popular  opinion  and  tell  it  on  Monday  night  how  much  more  ex- 
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aggerated  it  would  l)e  next  morning,     f'.oth  men  could  lloo.I  a  .ul.jcct 
Nvuh  unsuspected  streams  of  light.  In.t  Gladstone's  iiglu  i.as  never  been 
dry  light;  Sir  George  Lewis'  information  was  often  so  ,h-y  as  to  be  in 
perd  of  spontaneous  combustion;  Gladstone's  va.t  stores  of  I^trnwied-e 
liad  been  v.tah.ed  by  omnipresent  imagination.     Oxford  may  l,avc 
made  Lew.s  less  enthusiastic,  and  a.lded  a  touch  of  sadness  to  his  native 
md.fference;  but  Gla.Istone's  interest  in  everythn,g  wortliv  of  a  man  - 
indeed,  Ins  mterest  in  a  good  matiy  things  unworthv  of  so'greai  a  man 
-lias  never  (lagged,  and  it  did  not  feel  a  shock  of  oppositio.i  at  the 
Oxford  which  has  made  so  n.any  promising  men  apathetic.    There  has 
been  nothing  cynical  in  .Mr.  Gladstone,  and  his  almost  imperial  serious- 
ness IS  never  .^1.    If  such  a  man  as  Lewis  was  strongest  in  jiulgn^ent. 
Ins  youn-     ,  .nd  Gladstone  was  sure  to  be  strongest  in  impulse  for  great 
statesiT.v.  .m;,.    Gladstone  was  sure  never  to  be  puzzled  bv  the  passions 
of  mankind.  Within  his  own  soul  these  forces,  unknown  in  their  might 
and  majesty  to  other  men,  have  swept  and  stormed  and  been  subdued 
into  calm.    Oxford  may  have  taught  Mr.  Gladstone  a  .scholastic  method 
and  filled  him  with  a  speculative  audacity  such  as  have  been  balance<l 
only  by  ins  intense  zeal,  his  practical   human  brotherliness,  and  his 
merchant-like  demand  for  resu'ts;  but  all  these  have  been  suffused  and 
..•radiated,  and,  indeed,  led  to  triumphant  achievements,  oftentimes  re- 
luctantly, but  nevertheless  steadily,  by  an  imagination  which  Oxford 
could  not  entirely  devote  or  pledge  to  ecclesiasticism,  aiul  which,  like 
the  imagination  of  a  great  scientist,  has  alwavs  been  ardent  with  the 
genius  of  discovery.    Only  a  youth  such  as  he  who  afterwards  became 
b.r  George  Lewis  was  likely  to  influence  strongly  a  man  who,  possessing 
he  courage  which  afterwards  would  withstand  public  opinion,  as  did 
Lewis,  also  might  lead  and  utter  the  deepest  sentiments  of  the  public  as 
Lewis  never  coukl,  and  as  Gladstone  has  done. 

The  flexibility  of  this  youth,  whose  character  we  are  now  to  studv 
more  at  length,  which  was  sure  to  give  him  the  problems  and  prizes 
which  come  to  a  great  orator,  was  matched  by  devotion  to  the  solid 
qualities  of  scholarship,  earnest  thinking,  and  careful  research.  Glad- 
stone became  master  of  that  high  logic  which  does  not  down  before 
two  aspects  ot  one  truth.    Oxford  and  its  associations  could  not  harm 
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this.  Lewis  nii^^lit  n-  '-  be  able  to  "take  a  test  without  (lualification," 
but  Ghulstoiit  would  be  able  to  approve  the  cousistcncy  of  two  ap- 
parently opposing  princii)les.  In  their  youth  it  was  the  fortune  or  fate 
of  Oxford  to  emphasize  in  each  of  these  men  his  most  evident  weakness, 
as  well  as  to  nurture  his  most  valuable  powers. 

Speaking  of  his  Oxford  days,  Gladstone's  own  account  furiiishes  the 
best  account  of  the  state  of  atmos|)here  religiously  and  politically.  lie 
says,  writing  in  1H4S: 

"Of  this  great  renovating  movement,  a  large  p:u-t  centereil  in  Ox- 
ford.    \t  the  time,  indeed,  when  I  resided  there,  from  i(S_'8  to  11^31.  no 
sign  of  it  had  yet  appeared.     .\  steady,  clear,  but  dry  .Anglican  ortho- 
doxy bore  sway;  and  frowned,  this  way  or  that,  on  the  fu-st  indication 
of  any  tendency  to  diverge  from  the  beaten  ]>ath.     Dr.  Pusey  was,  at 
that  time,  revered,  indeed,  for  his  piety  and  charity,  no  less  than  ad- 
mired for  his  learning  and  talents,  but  suspected  (I  believe)  of  sympathy 
with  the  German  theology,  in  which  he  was  known  to  be  profoundly 
versed.     Or.  Newman  was  thought  to  have  about  him  the  llavor  of 
what,  he  has  now  told  the  world,  were  the  opinions  he  had  derived  in 
y(juth  from  the  works  of  Thomas  Scott.     Mr.  Keble,  the  'sweet  singer 
of  Israel,'  and  a  true  saint,  if  tliis  generation  has  seen  one,  did  not 
reside  in  Oxford.     The  chief  Chair  of  Theology  had  been  occupied  by 
Bishop  Lloyd,  the  old  tutor,  and  the  attached  and  intimate  friend,  of 
Peel:  a  man  of  ])owerful  talents,  and  of  a  character  both  winning  and 
decided,  who,  had  his  life  been  spared,  might  have  modified  essentially 
for  good  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  guiding  the  ener- 
getic influences  which  his  teaching  had  done  much  to  form.     lUit  he  had 
been  hurried  away  in  1829  by  early  death;   and  Dr.  Whately,  who  was 
also  in  his  own  way,  a  known  power  in  the  University,  was  in  1830  in- 
duced to  accept  the  Archbishopric  of  Dublin.     There  was  nothing,  at 
that  time,  in  the  theology,  or  in  the  religious  life,  of  the  University  to 
indicate  wdiat  was  soon  to  come. 

"But  when,  shortly  afterwanls.  the  great  heart  of  England  began 
to  beat  with  the  quickened  pulsations  of  a  more  energetic  religious  life, 
it  w^as  in  Oxford  that  the  stroke  was  most  distinct  and  loud.  An  extraor- 
dinary change  appeared  to  pass  upon  the  spirit  of  the  place.     I  be- 
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lieve  it  would  he  a  nm.lerato  esti.nate  ,0  say  that  „,„ch  heyon,!  .,ne 
half  of  the  very  lloucr  of  its  yo.uh  chose  the  profession  of  Holy  Orders- 
w  Hie  an  niipression,  scarcely  less  deep,  seen,e<l  to  he  stamped  upon 
a  large  portion  of  its  lay  pupils.  I  ,I<.uht  whether  at  any  period  of  its 
existence,  either  since  the  Reforniatiou,  or  perhaps  before  it.  the  Church 
of  England  lia.l  reape.l  from  c-ither  rniversitv.  in  so  short  a  time  so 
nch  a  harvest.  At  Camhridge  a  similar  lifting  up  of  heart  and  inind 
seems  to  have  heen  going  on;  an<l  nnmhers  of  persons  of  mv  own 
generation,  who  at  their  ,)uhlic  .schools  had  heen  careless  an.l  thought- 
less like  the  rest,  appeared  in  their  early  manlu^od  as  soldiers  of  Christ 
and  mim.sters  to  the  wants  of  Mis  people,  worthv.  T  helieve.  as  f.ar  as 
niaii  can  he  w<.r,hy.  through  their  .eal,  devotion,  powers  of  mind,  ami 
attainments,  of  their  high  vocation. 

"It  was  not  then  foreseen  what  storms  were  about  to  rise      Not 
only  in  O.xford,  but  in  England,  during  the  years  to  which  I  refer 
party  sp.nt  within  the  Church  was  reduced  to  a  low  ebb.    Indiscretions 
there  might  be,  but  authority  did  „ot  take  alarm;   it  smiled  rather   on 
the  contrary,  on  what  was  thought  to  be  in  the  main  a  recurrence  boMi 
to  first   principles  and  to  forgotten  obligations.     Puritv.  unitv    and 
energy  seemed,  as  three  fair  sisters  hand  in  han.l.  to  advance  togcnher 
buch  a  state  of  things  was  eminently  suited  to  act  on  impressible  and 
sanguine  minds.    I,  for  one,  formed  a  completely  false  estimate  of  what 
was  about  to  happen,  and  believed  that   the    Church    of    England 
through  the  medium  of  a  regenerated  clergy  and  an  intelligent  and' 
attached  laity,  would  not  only  hold  her  ground,  but  would  even  in  great 
part  probably  revive  the  love  and  the  ailegiance  lunh  o^  (he  masses  who 
were  wholly  falling  away  from  religious  observances,  and  of  those  large 
and  powerful  nonconforming  bodies,  the  existence  of  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  no  other  cause  than  the  neglect  of  its  <luties  by  the 
National  Church,  which  had  long  left  the  ,K..ople  as  sheep  without  a 
shepherd. 

"And  surely  it  would  have  require<l  either  a  deeply  saturnine  or  a 
marvelously  prophetic  min.l  to  foretell  that,  in  ten  or  twelve  more 
>ears,  tliat  powerful  and  distinguished  generation  of  clergy  would  he 
l^roken  up;  tliat  at  least  a  moiety  of  the  most  gifted  sons,  whom  Oxford 
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had  reared  for  the  service  of  the  Church  of  ]•  ngland,  would  be  hurliug 
at  her  head  the  hottest  bolts  of  the  Vatican:  that,  with  their  deviatioia 
on  the  one  side,  there  would  arise  a  not  less  convulsive  rationalistic 
movement  on  the  other;  and  that  the  natural  consequences  would  be 
developed  in  endless  contention  and  estrangement,  and  in  suspicions 
worse  than  either,  because  even  less  accessible,  and  even  more  intract- 
able.   Since  that  time,  the  Church  of  England  may  be  said  to  have  bled 
at  every  pore;  and  at  this  hour  it  seems  occasionally  to  quiver  to  its 
very  base.    And  yet,  all  the  while,  the  religious  life  throbs  more  and 
more  powerfully  within  her.    Shorn  of  what  may  be  called  the  romance 
and  poetry  of  her  revival,  she  abates  nothing  of  her  toil;   and  in  the 
midst  of  every  sort  of  partial  indiscretion  and  extravagance,  her  great 
office  in  the  care  of  souls  is,  from  year  to  year,  less  and  less  imperfectly 
discharged.     But  the  idea  of  asserting  on  her  part  those  exclusive 
claims,  which  become  positively  unjust  in  a  divided  country  governed 
on  popular  principles,  has  been  abandoned  by  all  parties  in  the  State." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TH1-:    OXFOJiD    SrUDENT. 

^'-'^tone-s  ca,-eer  at  Oxford  was  uorthy  of  his  na.ne  an.l  ,ho  fanu- 
of  h.s  after  I.fe.    He  was  an  enthnsiastic  and  painstaking,  student    and 
ins  read.n,.  en^hraced  aln.ost  every  realn,  of  literature  into  uhici;  h 
afterwards  went  with  graceful  ease  an.l  distin,nusl,ed  pouer.    Perhaps 
h.s  was  the  tu.e  when  he  dwelt  n.ost  joyously  with  the  poets,  ad 
roah.ed  for  hnuself.  in  short  vacations;  something,  of  the    \rc  dian 
ex.stencc  of  which  they  sang.     His  con<luct  was  aln.ve  reproac 
•ndeed    Ins  u.Huence  at  Oxford  was  exalting  and  regener  ti  ^  u, 
H.Rlest  degree.     Lord  Houghton,  who  visited  Oxfonl  in  ,8.0    aft  r 
wards  wrote:  -^' 

"The  ,„a„  ,ha,  took  mc  was  ,l,o  youngest  Gladstone  of  Liverpool- 
I  ara  sure  a  very  superior  perso,,."    I  [e  was  inaltornWy  oppose,!  to  ll,c 
nototts  c„„cl„c.  of  certai,,  „„,ler,ra.Iuates  whose  wa„  on  exeese,  a  . 
^n,  a|,ty  ca,,se,l  the  death  of  one  of  .heir  „„„,her  i„  ,8„.   anl  , 

rather   ha„  ,„  the  eon,pa„y  of  college  getttletnen.  mav  derive  a  sahtttrv 
lesso,,  fron,  Gladstone's  <lecoro„s  a,„l  sensihie  ttniversitv  care" 

W  liatever  we  ,„ay  think  of  ntcdern  systems  of  e.luoation,  an.l  of 

called    p,act,cal  stuces"  may  come  to  the  front.  Gln.lstone's  career 

"rntshes  ,„d„l,itahle  evi.lence  that  such  a  mind  as  his  can  ,e        v 

be  expected  to  perform  its  work  in  the  world  without  the  exact  ,  g  a^d 

e  ted  ,n  the  hfe  of  Greece  and  Rome  as  they  were  expressed    n  their 
eratttres      Even  then  he  was  a  book-lover  in  .he  hes,      „  e        . 
b  gan  .0  form  his  collec.ion  of  .he  fines,  edi.ions  of  the  classics    f" 
editions  of  modern  authors   "with  ih^  ^..u,     •  ,-  . 

cover  h\.  fni  1     •     .  '''    '"^^  ^^^  ^"tf'"'-  s  coniphments/'  were  to 

cover  h,s  tables  m  due  t,me.    Every  subject  allied  itself  with  every  other 
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siihjcct.  so  tliat  liis  reading  look  fiim  beyond  the  eMahli^hcd  courses 
of  study,  and  it  was  soon  understood  that  (iladstonc  possessed  an 
amount  of  information  of  which  no  other  stu<lent  could  boast.  To  liavc 
heard  him  when  he  presented  a  Budget  before  the  House  of  Coininons, 
deahng  with  statistics  and  figures  with  unsurpassed  art  and  charm, 
made  one  readdy  l)elieve  that  he  enjoyed  the  contest  in  whicli  he 
engaged  as  a  student  at  Oxford  for  a  "doul)le  fust,"  exacting  from 
himself  the  incessant  labors  required  to  secure  the  i)rize  in  classics  and 
the  honors  in  mathematics. 

Perhaps  to  the  cursory  view  Gladstone  wouhl  have  seemed  over- 
religious  and  slightly  feminine  in  the  cast  of  his  mind.  Certain  it  is 
that  a  friend  and  companion,  writing  in  1829,  regrets  that  "Gladstone 
has  mixed  himself  up  so  much  as  he  has  done  with  the  St.  Mary's  Hall 
and  Oriel  set,  who  are  really,  for  the  most  part,  only  fit  to  live  with 
maiden  aunts  and  keep  tame  rabbits."  These  were  the  men  soon  to  be 
bound  by  the  spell  of  John  Henry  Newman.  His  masculine  quality  of 
mind  saved  him,  and  he  even  then  looked  at  life  with  full-hearted  and 
muscular  faith.  Speaking  many  years  later,  he  appears  as  that  same 
young  man  grown  none  the  less  believing  because  of  years.    He  says: 

"Life  is  still  as  full  of  deep,  of  varied,  of  ecstatic,  of  harrowing  in- 
terests as  it  ever  was.  The  heart  of  man  still  beats  and  I)ounds,  exults 
and  suffers,  from  causes  which  are  only  less  salient  and  conspicuous, 
because  they  are  more  mixed  and  diversified.  It  still  undergoes  every 
phase  of  emotion,  and  even,  as  seems  probable,  with  a  susceptibility 
which  has  increased  and  is  increasing,  and  which  has  its  index  and 
outer  form  in  the  growing  delicacy  and  complexities  of  t'.he  nervous 
system.  Does  any  one  believe  that  ever  at  any  time  rhere  was  a 
greater  number  of  deaths  referable  to  that  comprehensive  cause,  a 
broken  heart?  Let  none  fear  that  this  age,  or  any  coming  one,  will 
extirpate  the  material  of  poetry.  The  more  reasonable  apprehension 
might  be  lest  it  should  sap  the  vital  force  necessary  to  handle  that 
material,  and  mould  it  into  appropriate  forms." 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  indeed  never  disdained  the  proper  enjoyment 
of  life's  full  stream  of  pleasure.  He  posed  not  as  a  pale  ascetic.  He 
could  afterwards  fully  appreciate  Lord  Macaulay's  love  of  innocent 
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felivities,  for  l,e  ,li,l  not  ,1,0,,  refuse  ,o  si,,  fn„,,  ,  „,,-,     ,     • 
■livide  a  well-cooke,l  l,ir,l  „itl,  |,k  (ricn.is     I  ""'"  '"' 

essayis,  an,i  historian: '  '  """  ''="'•  '"•'  ""'-•■»  "'  '1'= 

fa-ciont:  that  is  .s"  ',;::„•:  ff''"?'  "■'■'"""■  '"■  '"■'"  -^■"  - 

only  we  .verse-an  oc;.  o ^     ,;'  ;,"  :;7,i;""'-'-:    «-  -""» 
Was  he  envions?    Never     W-„   f        ,  '•''"'"'■■"  '•""'"■•'ivo..ess. 

No.  was„ese,„.,p  z  ^,;:Z-  ^:  ^';"^  ^-'. : 

No.    Uas„ei,„e?   T„e„„„tio„  is ri.licl  s.    Z^::Z''x:TI 
rue  as  steel,  and  tra,„,,arc„t  as  crvs.al.    Was  l,e     „,>!,',  ,,^°; ,  "" 

.H.re  is  no  si,„  i„  il^ ^i^:!^ ^fi::::-;!:!:::'-^ "r- 

cotttpounclins:  for  what  l,e  was  inclined  to  '  ""' 

whi2:reitr,';''':,H:':  ":r"r  "^  ""'^  ■'""°""«"  '^  "■« 

the  septenary  ca.aU nie  „  "i """  '  ''"■  '"'■"  "'""'""I  "»" 

often  lodged  by  thTe  o  ,"'°",  "'"  °'  '''""'  ="«'  ""^  Church; 
amial,leallpt;.H  ;:*'':":'  ""f  "T"''  ""^■"  ""-"  "■'"  -^ 
ereatness;-  a,,d  ,o  „o  e     1:  M  ""'""°"-  "  '''"'"^'i""  f™™ 

~t.  hut,  asr:L,!:vr;;:r;;:ir'"^'^"'-  "-^  - 
'acuity,  enpyedC:.;  v;:;:::  °'.";;;"  rr  "^"'"'""^  -' 

lowing  hearty  notice  of  a  <li,,ner  i  •;:.•:    ^'i  !"  f""!  ""  '°'- 
came  to  dinner  at  seven.    I  gave  Imna  thlr  ■'    ■'^"'■' 

n^acaroni.    ,  thin,  that  I  wi„  ^otl  d;:;:,.' tt^^r/epr.'id  ■  ^  "" 
J^uch  also  „as  the  young  and  f,dl-h,ooded  son  ofTr  jl  ciad- 

An  essay-society  was  constituted,  called  the  W    F    r         ... 
young  man  now  presented  onp  „f  w   c    .  °-  "'"'  "■« 

and  philosophy  of^GZe  „".;      di         ''      "  '"""  "'^  '''"'^""•^ 

immortality.    The  Oxford  I W      !  ^'"■,'""°"  ""  Socrates'  belief  in 

y  Oxford  Union  at  length  took  most  of  his  time  for 
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tlifse  cxcrci^os.  and  he  thus  united  himself  with  an  historical  s(.oiety 
which,  as  much  as  any  institution  in  Oxford,  has  stimulated  literarx 
productiveness  and  enthusiasm  in  Enjjland.    Within  its  walls,  bishops, 
prime-ministers,  historians,  essayists,  poets,  and   orators  have   been 
trained,  as  in  almost  no  other  similar  society's  meeting-place  in  the 
e(huatir)nal  world.    On  the  30th  of  February,  he  delivered  his  maiden 
speech  there,  at  which  time  the  young  orator  established  a  reputation 
which  led  his  friends,  from  that  moment  on,  to  anticipate  for  him  a 
remarkable  career  as  an  orator.    It  is  interesting  in  this  speech  to  note 
his  rather  stem  opposition  to  the  removal  of  Jewish  Di.sabilities.  \  ears 
after,   his   chief  antaf:;onist.   whom    (Gladstone   always   held    in    \u^\\ 
admiration,  and  to  whom  he  showed  every  personal  kindness,  was  the 
Jew,   Benjamin   Disraeli,    and   fdadstone   himself  ably   defended    the 
policy  of  admitting'  Jews  to  Parliament.    Perhaps  his  greatest  success 
as  a  yoimg  orator,  namely,  the  speech  against  the  Whig  Reform  Bill, 
was  even  better  than  his  pious  fulminations  against  the  removal  of 
Jewish  Disabilities,  and  it  will  show  the  ptiint  of  view  then  held  l)y  this 
promising  youth,  and  the  glorious  journey  which  lay  before  him  ere 
he  should  reach  the  hour  when  Disraeli's  Ministry  should  be  compelled 
to  adopt  Household  Suffrage,  and  when  he  would  see  the  electoral 
power  of  tl..  English  people  safely  confided  to  populations  whose 
every  existence,  at  that  time,  he  could  scarce  contemplate  without  a 
tremor.    Gladstone  was  at  this  time,  as  he  afterwards  acknowledged, 
under  the  spell  of  his  father's  great  friend.  George  Canning,     ^'ears 
afterward  he  wrote  of  Canning: 

"It  is  for  those  who  revered  him  in  the  plenitude  of  his  meridian 
glory  to  mourn  over  him  in  the  darkness  of  his  premature  extinction; 
to  mourn  over  the  hopes  that  are  buried  in  his  grave,  and  the  evils  that 
arise  from  his  withdrawing  from  the  scene  of  life.  Surely  if  eloquence 
never  excelled  and  seldom  equalled— if  an  expanded  mind  and  judg- 
ment whose  vigor  was  paralleled  only  by  its  soundness— if  brilliant  wit 
—if  a  glowing  imagination— if  a  warm  heart,  and  an  unbending  firm- 
ness—could have  strengthened  the  frail  tenure,  and  prolonged  the 
momentary  duration  of  human  existence,  that  man  had  been  immortal! 
But  nature  could  endure  no  longer.    Thus  has  Providence  ordained 
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10  coui.i  l,arcll>  !  reathe  any  other  air  at  Oxfonl  than  that  of  Toryism 

.rus    .1.0  „,assc,s.  or  ,„ake  him  .mi,,,  ,„  .eac,  .l,c      a,^    i  7  ,  .^ 

fact  ll,a,  I„,  -,„„  1,,„|  ,,e,„  ,,|,,„,.,|  ,     _,  ,„,,,|,_^^  « 

eager  „a.,.,..  I,e„„„c,l  ,„  „i,„.  a,,.,  ,„„,  .,„  „,„„  ;„,„  J  ;  ^       Zl 
«as  o  go  was  f„,l  of  id, .,.  ,o  which  Sir  J„,„„  n,i„d  was  a  stlgeT 
He  do  ,b,  ess  wem  along  with,  others  i„  ,he  feeling  ,„ae  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  heen  nghtly  deprived  of  his  seal  in  Oxford  University   he 
cause  he  had  made  a  slight  concession  in  the  nan,e  of  jnstJe  to      e 

and  person^  of  Jolm   Henry   Newman  a  series  of  argnraents  which 
should  deeply  s.ir  his  „»,„„..  an.l  co„,n,and  his  reverence  ev^n  thol 
he  could  no.  go  with  Newman  to  the  Ko„,an  Catholic  cl'h  ' 

Another  rare  personality  soon  exercised  a  beneficent  inn„e„ce  upon 
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him  and  upon  Arthur  Henry  Hallam.  The  former  defended  Frederic 
Denison  Maurice,  wliile  in  disagreement  with  his  churchmanship. 

But  the  responsiveness  of  Gladstone's  mind  to  the  sincere  thinking 
of  differently  constituted  intellects,  the  ability  he  has  shown  to  appre- 
ciate even  an  antagonist's  point  of  view  and  the  unique  capacity  he 
has  shown  for  hospitably  entertaining  the  spirit  of  such  men  as  Mau- 
rice, without  fixing  himself  to  their  opinions,  have  often  made  proof 
of  themselves,  greatly  to  the  sweetening  of  otherwise  hopelessly  bitter 
waters  of  controversy.  He  might  have  said  of  Maurice  what  Maurice 
said  of  him:  He  "has  disappointed  me  more  than  I  like  to  confess,  but 
he  seems  to  be  an  excellent  and  really  wise  man."  After  all,  it  is  dififi- 
cult  for  such  high  spirits  to  avoid  the  glory  of  character  which  is  in- 
tenser  than  that  of  creed. 

The  present  writer  cannot  forget  the  lively  sentiments  of  gratitude 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  indicated,  when  once,  at  eventide,  he  talked  at 
length  of  the  Broad-Church  movement  in  England,  its  strength  and 
weakness,  and  stopped  to  pay  a  warm  tribute  to  Frederic  Denison 
Maurice.  There  was  no  poem  of  Tennyson's,  among  the  latter's  slighter 
productions,  to  which  Gladstone  turned  for  biographical  interest,  with 
more  of  that  delicate  enthusiasm  which  expressed  itself  in  his  reading 
of  it  on  that  evening,  than  the  following: 

Come,  when  no  graver  cares  employ, 
Godfather,  conic  and  see  your  boy: 

Your  presence  will  be  sun  in  winter, 
Making  the  little  one  leap  for  joy. 

For,  being  of  that  honest  few. 
Who  give  the  Fiend  hhiiself  his  due. 

Should  eight-thousand  college-councils 
Thunder  "Anathema,"  friend  at  you; 

Should  all  our  churchmen  foam  in  spite 
At  you,  ao  careful  of  the  right, 

Yet  one  lay-hearth  would  give  you  welcome 
(Take  it  and  come)  to  the  Isle  of  Wight; 

Where,  far  from  noise  and  smoke  of  town, 
I  watch  the  twilight  falling  brown 

All  round  a  carcless-ordcr'd  garden 
Close  to  the  ridge  of  a  noble  down. 
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You'll  have  no  scanrlnl  uhilc  voii  ,Ii„c 
Htit  Iioncst  talk  and  wliolcsoinc  wine   ' 

And  only  hear  the  magpie  ^o^suy  ' 
Uimilous  under  a  roof  of  pine: 
For  groves  of  pine  on  eitlier  hand 
I o  break  the  blast  of  winter,  standi- 

And  further  on.  the  hoary  Cliannel 
luniblesabillowon  chalk  an<l  sand; 
Where,  if  below  the  niilkv  steep 
Some  ship  of  battle  slowlv  creep 

And  on  thro-  zones  of  ligju      ,i  ,,,,a,,„,y 
rdnnnier  away  to  the  lonely  deep. 
Wc-might  discuss  the  Northern  sin 
Which  made  a  selfish  war  begin- 

Dispute  t!,e  claims,  arrange  the  chances- 
Emperor,  Ottoman,  which  shall  wm 
Or  whether  war's  avenging  rod 
Shall  lash  all  Europe  into  blood- 

Tdl  you  should  turn  to  dearer  matters 
Ucar  to  the  man  that  is  dear  to  God ;     " ' 

How  best  to  help  the  slender  store- 
How  mend  the  dwellings,  of  the  poor- 
How  gain  in  life,  as  life  advances       ' 
\  alor  and  charity  more  and  more  ' 

friendship.      Tennyson   l„     |"  "1     ,  .       "'"""«  """'  "'  ''"l' 

^Iau^ice  and  ,|J  inters,   of  Zv'    T        ""^  ""=  """''"-   "' 
much  ,o  atfac 'gI    sTol    n    ■    '  T         '*"'  '''"'"  '•"'""••"■"^  '"'I 

liberaii^easweUast:™:.:;-:':;:""""^  ™"  "■'"  '^-'--  -"  '" 

sP-...,,efo,.ofa.e„,,i„,.^'-,--;-^^^^^^ 

loiricai"hi"r'"'  1'""'  "r  "'"'"  "  """"■>■  "•■"'=  '""^--s^""  with  theo- 
logical,  liistorica.  or  eccesiastini  cr^.-orio  i  ^  »>'iu  meo- 

been  used,  for  three  In  n  r   1  '"'"''' ^^  '  ''''''''''  ^^'"^'^  '^^^  "^t 

'-."-o„s.efo.:^::iS:"r'::;-::?r;:;s 
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I  have  taken  a  part  was  tlie  summary  proceeding  of  the  Council  of 
King's  College  against  Mr.  Maurice.  I  made  an  ineffectual  endeavor, 
with  the  support  of  Judge  Patteson  and  Sir  B.  P.rodie.  and  the  approval 
of  liishop  P.lomfield,  to  check  what  seemed  to  me  the  unwise  and  ruth- 
less vehemence  of  the  majority  which  dismissed  that  gentleman  from 

his  office." 

Speaking  in  1878  of  Oxford.  Mr.  Gladstone  said: 

"I  trace  in  the  education  of  Oxford  of  my  own  time  one  great 
defect.  Perhaps  it  was  my  own  fault;  but  I  must  admit  that  I  did  not 
learn,  when  at  Oxford,  that  which  I  have  learned  since,  viz.,  to  set  a 
due  value  on  the  imperishable  and  the  inestimable  principles  of  human 

liberty." 

Surely  it  was  a  long  journey,  l)ut  one  nobly  accomplished,  from 
his  point  of  view,  as  a  churchman,  when  he  left  his  University,  to  that 
point  of  view  occupied  by  him  when  he  wrote  the  following: 

"The  Gospel  gave  to  the  life  of  civilized  man  a  real  resurrection, 
and  its  second  birth  was  followed  by  its  second  youth.  This  rejuvenes- 
cence was  allotted  to  those  wonderful  centuries  which  popular  igno- 
rance confounded  with  the  Dark  Ages  properly  so  called — an  identifi- 
cation a1)0ut  as  rational  as  if  we  were  to  compare  our  own  life  within 
the  womb  to  the  same  life  in  intelligent  though  early  childhood. 
Awakened  to  aspirations  at  once  fresh  and  ancient,  the  mind  of  man 
took  hold  of  the  venerable  ideas  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  Greeks  as  a 
precious  part  of  its  inheritance,  and  gave  them  again  to  the  light, 
appropriated  but  also  renewed.  The  old  materials  came  forth,  but 
not  alone;  for  the  types  which  human  genius  had  formerly  conceived 
were  now  submitted  to  the  transfiguring  action  of  a  law  from  on  high. 
Nature  herself  prompted  the  efifort  to  bring  the  old  patterns  of  worldly 
excellence  and  greatness — or  rather  the  copies  of  those  patterns  still 
legible,  though  depraved,  and  still  rich  with  living  suggestion — into 
harmony  with  that  higher  Pattern,  once  seen  by  the  eyes  and  handled 
by  the  hands  of  men,  and  faithfully  delineated  in  the  Gospels  for  the 
profit  of  all  generations.  The  life  of  our  Savior,  in  its  external  aspect, 
was  that  of  a  teacher.  It  was,  in  principle,  a  model  for  all ;  but  it  left 
space  and  scope  for  adaptations  to  the  lay  life  of  Christians  in  general, 
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sucl,  as  those  by  uho,n  the  cvery-<lay  I>us,„ess  of  ,hc  worlu  is  to  be 
the  j^rea    mocici  on  ,ts  terrestrial  side,  in  its  contact  with  the  worl.l 

Ages  ha.,  handed  down  to  us  in  duality  of  forn,.  but  will:  a  closely 
n^a^  substance  under  the  royn-  scepters  of  Artlnu  in  Kn.lan.l  and  ^ 
Lliarlenia^iie  in  I-rancc. 

A.  tl,is  ,i,„c  |,c.({a„  ,„a„y  „f  ,|,,  sc.lic,  ,„  „.|mh  (ila,.,,c,nc  .-ave 
nud,  o  lahor.  U,o„,,h.  a,ul  passionate  .Icvo.ion  in  la.er  vcars.  „  s  K 

he  far-a„ay  poe    l,a,l  ,l,o,r  roots  in  tl,c  soil  of  ,l,cse  <lajs,  an,l  ntuci, 

h      Glads  one  aftenvar.ls  sa ,  exposition  „r  the  Italia,,  poet  came 

to  ,„„  ,„  ,|,ose  years  ,vh<!„  l,e  looko.l  „po„  Dante  as  a  great ,  teololT 
.ch  as  Honter  was  ,„  Greece.    Vears  after  he  expressed  an  ol",' 
which  he  ivrote  out  in  other  Umu.  in  ,83  ■• 

"Dattte  ntigln.  far  Letter  than  Mil.on.  l,e  contpare.l  with  Ilotner- 
(or  u,,„    „e  ,  ,„  „„  p„,^^,„^,^  ^,,^1  j.,__.^_,.^^  ^^^  Leave,  ly  than 

Mtlton,  he  ,s  also  thro„gl,„„t  the  Divina  Connnedia  trnly  a  d  prn 
o„,K  ly  h„„,an.     He  is  incessantly  conversant  with  the  La"re  and 
he  l,fe  o,  „,an^  and  thongh  for  the  „,os.  par.  he  draws  „s,  as  Fllxn,  „ 

one    he  ha,  prodnced  fignre.s.  for  exan,ple  Fr^tcesca  a    'ugo  ,» 

b  st        1     ,:       •  ","■  '■"  "",  '■""  ^""  ''»""'••    S'i"  "-  'l-ological 
bas,s,  and  the  extra-terrene  theater  of  Dante's  poen,  ren,ove  him  to 

buH'i.:re"aCa;m:"""^  ""'  "'"^'°"  '="  '''""'  "=  -"'^  '--  ^«" 
It  was  fortnnate  for  him  now  that  he  w.s  permitted  to  visit  Italy 
He  there  entered  with  renewed  vigor  on  the  study  of  Dante   mea^: 
wh,le  w™,ng  some  acconnts,  snch  as  the  following,  o'f  what  hetw 

traetio.   of  s"^'      r  ?""""  ""  '"'"'"''  ""  <^"'"  '^'■••'™  -"1  «■ 

t  em°;,ch    a^'-       "°  "°'  ''"°"'  "''"""  "--  -  ""y  ™e  among 
them  „h,ch,  taken  alone,  exceeds  in  interest  and  beatttv  that  of  v.„ 

tune  at  Paes.nm;  btt,  they  have  the  atlvantage  of  nnmher  and  varie  v 
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as  weii  as  of  highly  interesting  positions.  .\t  Segesta  the  temple  is 
enthroned  in  a  perfect  mountain  solitude,  and  it  is  like  a  beautiful 
touch  of  its  religion,  so  statel;  so  entire;  while  around,  but  for  one 
solitary  house  of  the  keeper,  there  is  othing,  absolutely  nothing,  1.0 
disturb  the  apparent  reign  c^  silence  and  of  death.  At  Selinus,  the 
huge  fragments  on  the  plain  seem  to  make  an  eminence  themselves, 
and  they  listen  to  the  ever  young  and  unwearied  waves  which  almost 
wash  their  base,  and  mock  their  desolation  by  the  image  of  perpetual 
life  and  motion  they  present,  while  the  tone  of  their  heavy  fall  upon  the 
beach  well  accords  with  the  solemnity  of  the  scene.  At  Girgcnti  the 
ridge  visible  to  the  mariner  from  afar  is  still  crowned  by  a  long  line  of 
fabrics,  presenting  to  the  eye  a  considerable  mass  and  regularity  of 
structure,  and  the  tow'--  is  near  and  visible;  yet  that  town  is  so  entirely 
the  mere  i)hantom  of  its  former  glory  within  its  now  shrunken  limits, 
that  instead  of  disturbing  the  efTect,  it  rather  seems  to  add  a  new  image 
and  enhance  it.  The  temples  enshrine  a  most  pure  and  salutary  prin- 
ciple of  art,  that  which  connects  grandeur  of  effect  with  simplicity 
of  detail;  and  retaining  their  beauty  and  their  dignity  in  their  decay, 
they  represent  the  great  man  when  fallen,  as  types  of  that  almost 
highest  of  human  qualities— silent,  yet  not    rijlen,  endurance." 

Here  also  he  found  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  deeply  potent 
associations  of  his  life.  Together  with  friena.  :.  -  i  whom  he  was  not 
to  part  he  l^egan  the  study  of  Virgil,  and  it  was  to  one  of  these  friends, 
many  >  ,.ars  after,  that  he  read  one  of  his  famous  essays  for  the  first 
time— the  essay  in  which  occurs  the  following  interesting  passage: 

"With  rare  exceptions,  the  reader  of  Virgil  finds  himself  utterly  at 
a  loss  to  see  at  any  point  the  soul  of  the  poet  reflected  in  his  work. 
We  cannot  tell,  amidst  the  splendid  phantasmagoria,  where  is  his  heart, 
where  lie  his  sympathies.  In  Homer  a  genial  spirit,  breathed  from' 
the  poet  himself,  is  translucent  through  the  whole;  in  the  ^neid  we 
look  in  vain  almost  for  a  single  ray  of  it.  Again,  Virgil  lived  at  a  time 
when  the  prevailing  religion  had  lost  whatever  elements  of  real  influence 
that  of  Homer's  era  either  possessed  in  its  own  right,  or  inherited  from 
pristine  traditions.  It  was  undermined  at  once  by  philosophy  and  by 
licentiousness;  and  it  subsisted  only  as  a  machinery,  a  machinery  too, 
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already  terribly  discredited,  for  civil  ends      Th„=  i      , 

]  oi-m  rcrl  ami  hears  ciiRcnt  wiliiess  to  lire  los?     Pv,.,,  .r. 
splicre  of  personal  moralilj  was  not  oBcn  to  l„n,.  V 
.ruth  or  rigl,tco„sness  co  ,1,1  „e  «I    ■  t         If,'"  T""'  "' 
sing  severe  co„.le„,„atio„  on  son,  "  '    |    c     n°    '"  '  ":""""  '"" 
his  chief  obligation  to  exalt>  '  ""  '"•■"'  "'"""  "  ™» 

dee:^:;',:::;  :;:r-to"::,:  r'^ '° "'  °"" "'"""  °'  '"^  •^'o™- 

and  by  near  a:M;i.:^ric         '?.,;:":::":;:'  "  '°"'  "'°"''"°"- 
the  Romans  of  the  deeds  nf  tlioc,.  ,..i  ,  ^         ^  '° 

"ictuerb,  as  to  all  the  inner  harmon  es  of  1ii<;  ,.-^ri-         t 
..in.e,f  „,tb  the  ,.os.  nn.eaHed  and  ^L. titers  l^r's  T^^ZZ 
labora.,on,  where  he  eo.ld  give  seone  to  his  extraordinary  no"'  rso 
vers,fiea.,o„  and  of  diction  without  tear  of  stnmbl'..  upon  an    h„i 
unfit  for  the  artificial  atntosphere  of  the  Rontan  c-  irt     The  con  ' 
quenc.  ,s,  that  a  vein  of  nntrnthfniness  runs  throughout  te    vh"  e" 
^ne,d   as  strong  and  as  remarkable  as  is  the  genuin'^ness  of    hot 
and  feehng  ,„  the  Homeric  poems.    Hotner  walks  in  the  open  clav 
V,rg,   by  lantphght.    Homer  gives  „s  figures  that  breathe  aTd  mo     ' 

o^x  ram  v"v" '° "  Tr'' "°™" '''  '"=  '■"" '»-  »^  »'- 

"tnetirama.  Vngil  IS essem,allv operatic.    From  Viriril  bi,-t  .„  tr 

■s  a  greater  distance  than  from  Homer  back  t^lfe"  ' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CO.MING  TO   HIS    OPPOKTLNITY. 

As  Napoleon  was  swcpi  into  power  by  the  last  wave  of  a  revolution 
destructive  and  ominous.  .m>  Gladstone  came  to  his  own  opportunity 
as  a  statesman  hy  a  wave  of  rcft-rm  constructive  and  full  of  brifi^htest 
promise  for  England.  If  it  is  pr,)].er  to  fall  Queen  Victoria  "the  fir;  •  oi 
the  constitutional  rulers  of  Ivt, inland,"  il  must  be  said  that  William  ihe 
Fourth,  powerless  witli  the  tide  of  modern  life,  totally  unable  to  see 
anything  in  the  development  of  republican  and  democratic  sentiment 
save  peril  to  all  institutions,  was  the  last  sullen  and  determined  un- 
con:titutional  ruler  of  England.  He  serves  as  a  sort  of  memorial  ot 
that  vanished  day  when  the  gentlemen  and  lords  of  England  gathered 
pathetically  around  such  a  royal  phantom  as  was  he,  and  condoled 
with  him  ii^  on  what  they  thought  was  to  be  the  ruin  of  England  and 
the  abolition  of  all  rights  of  property.  The  truth  is  that  at  the  close 
of  1832  England  was  full  of  that  excitement  and  expectancy  which  the 
trees  of  the  forest  and  the  grasses  of  the  earth  know. when  Spring  first 
strolls  through  the  world.  The  landed  classes  and  the  haughty  court- 
iers saw  something  frightful  in  the  melting  of  the  ancient  privileges 
and  icy  prejudices,  and  Lord  Kenyon  cried  out:  "This  Reform,  so- 
called,  will  be  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy!"  Though  the  king 
refused  to  assent  in  royal  person  to  the  Reform  Bill,  which  was  really 
a  great  act  of  legislation,  the  thing  was  done,  the  waves  of  agitation 
rolled  back,  and  even  the  most  cordial  supporters  of  the  measure  of 
reform,  which  transformed  the  whole  electoral  scheme  of  Engla'  . 
found  their  hearts  anxious  and  looked  to  the  future  with  assurar ... 
touched  with  something  of  fear.  \  !iis  tremor  of  doubt  wa^,  l'^^  :  ,  j 
most  part,  almost  wholly  control.  ^  by  abounding  faith  in  vbe  prin- 
ciples which  had  been  asserted.  It  was  indeed  April  in  English  po»it'cs, 
and  everything  war,  in  bud. 
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What  could  he  more  to  the  liking  -f  Sir  John  ( ila<lst...,e.  the  Torv 
and  less  apparently  helpfnl  to  the  .U-velopnicnt  .,f  the  nascent  I  iher-d- 
•sm  of  his  son.  than  that  just  now  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  should  .cn.l 
for  the  young  man  and  ask  him  to  seek  the  seat  in   Parliament  repre- 
sentmg  Newark?    The  Duke  had  no  idea  that  anvone  else  .louhted  his 
nght  to  arrange  the  represe.Uation.  f.rst  of  all  for  himself,  an.'    inci- 
clentally.  for  the  henefit  of  the  other  inhal.itants  of  this  I.nn.ugh'    But 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  overdid  it.    His  Toryism  furnished  (iladstone's 
nioh.le  and  free  spirit  with  a  kind  of  chain  f.u-  his  wearing  which  was 
certam  speedily  to  make  him  care  very  little  for  that  kind  of  a  con- 
stituency and  that  sort  of  lordly  supervision. 

Of  course  Sir  John  Ghulstone  was  pleased  when  the  votmg  man 
came  back  from  the  Continent  and  hegan  to  canvass  for 'votes  No 
one  thought  of  the  young  orator  save  as  one  of  the  chosen  ht.lwarks 
able  to  de  end  the  ruling  classes  against  the  aggression  of  popular 
reform,  and  none  suspecte.l  that  probably  in  the  course  of  that  connec- 
tion w.th  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  as  a  sort  of  feudal  lord  assuming  to 
own  the  votes  of  his  tenantry.  Gladstone  wouhl  get  some  notions  of 
the  elective  franchise  which  later  on  would  refuse  the  accepted  theory 
of  such  as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  namely,  that  the  pvrami.l  of  gov- 
ernment in  England  ought  to  stand  on  its  sharpest  height  instead  of 
on  Its  broadest  base. 

Gladstone  brought  to  this  canvass  of  the  Newark  borough  the  same 
supple  and  pure  muscular  fiber  which,  in  a  campaign  nearly  sixty  years 
after,  was  to  endure  more  than  even  then.  when,  at  twentv-three  vears 
of  age.  It  was  possible  for  it  to  stand  amaxing  labors.  Th;  intens^  and 
luminous  eyes  which  for  fifty  years  were  to  glow  an,l  dart  and  illumin- 
ate and  burn  amidst  the  storm  of  debate,  or  in  quiet  hours  of  friend- 
ship to  shine  out  with  all  the  tremulous  messages  of  a  loving  heart, 
then  exercised  their  sovereign  influence,  as  this  attractive  and  really 
eloquent  young  man  poured  forth  his  theories  and  propositions  in  re- 
markably ful  and  ready  speech.  These  and  other  striking  features  of 
h.s  body  he  brought  to  the  service  of  a  mind  hitent  on  defending  that 
Toryism  which  he  was  predestined  to  despise.    He  was  opposing  tho.. 
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measures  of  reform  wl.ici,  were  certain  to  l,e  hut  f.rophetic  of  the  larger 
changes  he  would  inaugurate  in  Knghsh  government. 

Perhaps  even  at  this  time  there  was  enough  of  the  methn.l  of  current 
theology  m  him  to  account  for  the  mixture  of  dogmatism  and  indi- 
rection which  these  si)eeches  indicate.  One  could  easilv  tm<lerstand 
at  that  tmie  how  naturally  he  had  desired  to  take  holv  ord'ers  in  prefer- 
ence to  h.s  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There  was  a  pious  and 
c-hurchly  air  about  him  as  a  .speaker.  All  of  the  critics  of  Gladstone 
fa.l  not  to  tell  us  that  (Gladstone  was  "so  much  more  dangerous  as  a 
demagogue"  because  he  at  least  appeared  to  be  religious.  .\  grandly 
earnest  spirit,  full  of  faith,  is  likely  to  offend  those  who  are  never  to  be 
suspected  of  religious  conviction.  No  doubt  Gla.lstone  perplexed  the 
orthodox  in  politics.  A  skillful  critic  indicates  that  at  this  moment 
Gladstone  was  able  to  give  the  Duke  o;  Newcastle  a  good  deal  of  con- 
cern as  to  the  future  from  the  flashes  of  ,lay-time  which  came  i,i  now 
and  then  upon  the  almost  hopeless  night  of  his  Conservatism.  This 
critic  says: 

"He  was  bound  by  the  opinions  of  no  man  and  no  party  (Liberal)  but 
t  >t  a  duty  to  watch  and  resist  ti,at  growing  desire  for  cLnge  which  ti'r  a 
ed  to  produce,  'along  with  partial  good,  a  melancholy  preponderance  of 
nusclnef  (Conservat.ye).  The  first  principle  to  which  he  K  oked  for  na 
t.onal  salvafon  was  that  'the  duties  of  governors  are  strictly  and  pecu  iarly 
rehgmus.  and  that  legislatures,  like  individuals,  are  bound  to  carry  throu2 
out  their  acts  the  spirit  of  the  high  truths  they  have  acknowledged  ' 
Conservative-Oxford.)  The  condition  of  the  poor  demanded  special  at- 
tention; labor  should  receive  adequate  remuneration,  and  he  thought  favor- 
ably of  the  'allotment  of  cottage  grounds.'  (Liberal.)  He  regarded  slav- 
ery as  sanctioned  by  Holy  Scriptures  (Conservative-Oxford),  but  the  slaves 
were  to  be  educated,  and  gradually  emancipated.    (Liberal.)" 

Surely  there  is  a  good  opportunity  here  to  remark  concerning  Glad- 
stone's being  on  both  sides  of  the  fence  at  the  same  time,  but  we  think 
a  closer  view  \nll  indicate  that  he  was  then  only  in  a  teachable  frame 
of  mind  and  was  learning  something. 

The  contest  was  very  acrimonious  and  prolonged,  but  Gladstone 
won,  his  name  coming  in  at  the  head  of  the  poll. 
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Vyi.on  ,1,0  l<cf„n„  P,,rl,-u„c.n,  „f  ,«.,.,  ,„,,.  ,!,„.  l,.«a„  ,|,e  ,,,,or 
of  Cla,  „„„c  :.  a  .leLator  a,„.  „,a,s,er  „r  ,lio,oc,ic»  in  n.c  ,  ,         , 
.'"l.t.cal  ,l„n,„l„.     The  Liberal  si.lc  was  rc.,.r„c,„c,l  l,y  l.rah       , 
m.n,or,cal  s,rc„,.„,.  a,„l  ,l,a,  c,.,ui,„o,„  ua.,  l„rvc,cl  l„  e,         ,      ' 
^hrcwl  a,„l  i.c,u.,ra,i„^.  ,l,a„  ,|,ose  of  Sir  l<„l.on  P„|     T|  :    „     ■  •  ,e 

Liberalism  mounting  i„  oppusi.ion  to  Sir  RoI.ert  IVcl   ,^  ',  ,,       , 
*^an.,  ror„,i.,a,.e  ta.ent.  „a.,  i.ecn  aUe  .„  ,',:::„.',:;';,::        .^r 
opposition,  could  not  prevent  stormfiil  timo«     ru     -r  • 

Sn'servatilr*"    "■'  """"',  "'"  "™""'^  "•■"'  -"™-"''l  '-y  -"« 
we"e  evi  em,„'     ''™  °"  ""  "°'"'">-  "■"'  "-  '-*--  lai..le,l  imerct 

laiKl  s  ,l,,,onler  conlinne,!,  i,erpct„ati„fr  a  llierae  „l,i.-r,  ,„J 

aTL:::^"'"^'"^  '"=  '°""'  "" -  '™"  '-'"varl     Wil    E  :,  ^Ir^e^ 

he  Ear.  of  R.pon   an,,  Stanley.  an,l  Sir  James  (irahai,    vel  ^en     1 

Erirj'a  "■ "'  °?"'""  ■''""•""^ ""  '--'-■  '■"  "'0  , :, 

saw  the  Government  majority  at  first  overwhelming  all  antatron  "m 
a  HI  yet.  althongh  the  Ministry  ha.l  conce.led  much,  ife  >vas  s,  e  of  |  J 

"The   qualifications   whiel,   attract    the   favor   of  a   constituency 
are  very  various;  birth,  station,  talent,  character,  former  servi         nL 

nrr; '°  The^™"-'"' """  ™"'"-'-^"«  conneciorr, 

ml,      •  J  ,  '■•irc.imstances  which  strike  me  most  forcibly    and 

po  r'": : ';:'  ,:t''  r ''""' "-  ""•'"■"  ^"-"«  <" "-  "■''" 

h    r  t",  ":„^°:  ™™'  '°^  "™  «'-  "ave  no,hI„g  ,o  rely  upon  but 
talent  and  ,hc,r  character;   no,hing  tha.  Is  ,o  say,  b,,t  ihe  two 
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(jualitics.  which   cortaiiily  .st,,ii,I    laiurc  all  (.tluis   hi   the-  capacitv   of 
irndiTiiiK  scrvicr  to  the  com, try.     'I'licsc  iv^nm.  arc  i  liidly  the  yoiing; 
for  such  URMi  have  usually,  l.y  the  time  they  reach  nii.MIe  life,  attained.' 
with  «:reat  (lifUcuIty,  to  wealth  or  to  competence.     Hut  t'^ey  liave  then 
passed   the  proper   period   f.>r  l.e^inninjr   an     ...cuve   I  arliam.-ntary 
education.     There  have  been  iionorahle  and  distiiij^uished  exceptions. 
l»iit.  as  a  rule,  it  would  he  as  rational  to  he;.,dn  trainin^r  f,,r  the  hallot 
at  forty-five  or  fifty,  as  for  the  real,  testinjr  work  of  the  Cabinet.    That 
union  of  suppleness  and  stren,t,rth  which  is  al.solutely  recpu'site  for  the 
hi^dier  labors  of  the  administrator  and   the  statesman  is  a  ^lit   the 
development  of  which,  unless  it  be  commenced  betimes,  nature  soon 
places  beyond  reacn.    There  is  in<leed  scope  and  function  in  Parliament 
for  the  middle-aged  man,  and  even   for  men  like  myself,  no  k)nger 
nn'ddle-aged;  but  nothing  can  compensate  for  a  l;  'ling  off  in  the  stock 
of  the  young  men  whom  we  need  for  the  c  tmiig  time,  and  we  need 
the  choicest  in  the  country.    The  only  education  for  the  highest  work 
in  the  House  of  Commons  is.  as  a  rule,  given  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons." 

These  conceptions  he  never  lost  sight  of  through  the  discussion 
of  the  question  of  the  Disestablishment  of  thv  Church  in  Ireland,  and 
Ireland's  social  condition,  witli  which  themes  he  has  had  so  much  to 
do.    These  subjects  were  before  the  House  of  Cf  nmons  at  that  time, 
and  also  the  condition  of  the  poo>     :  England,  and  ihe  fact  oi  slavery  in 
the  British  colonies  attracted  anxious  thought.     On   the   subject   of 
slavery  Gladstone  spoke  on   May   i;-t'^  and  on  June  3d.  and  in  his 
speech  he  was  compelled  to  reply  to  the  charges  against  his  father  who 
had  used  slavery  for  the  ends  of  business  in  his  Demer,-!  estates.   Glad- 
stone repeated  the  provisions  which  he  had  indicac.u  in  his  address 
before  the  people— that  "emancipation  shou'       .e  effected  graduallv, 
and  after  due  preparation;    that  the  slaves        ml.      .e  educated  and 
stimulated  to  spontaneous  industry;    and  tha.   ihe  masters  should  be 
liberally  compensated."     He  said:   "I  do  not  view  property  as  an  ab- 
stract thing;  it  is  the  creaUire  of  civil  society.     By  the  Legislature  it 
is  granted,  and  by  the  Legislature  it  is  destroyed." 

Gladstone  does  not  seem  to  have  stormed  the  House,  or  to  have 
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--..I.  «s  „„  „is  ,.„„„,,  „„„ , ,,,,  \, ;    ;  -  '■"-  "hid,,  i, 

slavery  a„,l  <;,„,«,„„„  „as  I,. ,K„.t,         '"",""'  ■•"""'» ••' 

cc.vcl   ,„c„y  ,„i„i„„  |„„„„„  'J,^'  "  ;      •"  '<'•■■  slav.-nu.H.r,,  re- 
'r.cn.W,i,,„i,|,  l!is,,„,,  \  -ilLcTforcc      1  '  ■  """"."■■..-...      "is 

Pol.li.iaM  l.a.l  oven  lar.U  Ik,,,"""  """  "'^'  -^ »-' 

P..OI  e,ec„o„s  „„„  l.cc,  j!;     „;,  Z"""""."'" '^"  "^  '--• 

-oi,!  Cl,„rcl,  ,„n„cr..  „„,  |,e  „„„,,,    J"  ''"''"'''':''  '"'  '""'  'o 
'.PO..  the  inlro,I„c,i„„  „f  ,|,o  Cl,i,n      T  ;''«■'"."""  c„„sc,|„c„l 

«itl.  all  ,1,0  anlor  cf  a  p„le,,l       ,     ,  ^"T""'""'  ''■'«■     ''<^  H«>kc 

crca«,  ra„,er  ,„a„  ..i,„Lsl,o,e    ';';""'"  ''"«•  '"  '"  ■"• 

tresso,!  a„cl  „„o„.i,„e,  o,,";^'  "T,^  '"  "«  -'•  -  ".a.  .lis- 
'"*esso,,  and  ,„„,„„|,,.„^  ot  'e  '  ""'^  '°  ""™  '»  '"-^  °'v„ 
tWs  man  of  fai,h  an,  action  Bollf  ,!,,*'•  """"™'l«l  i'-"  to 
speoies  always  .avos  a  ntan  L,"  y  ,  ,  i,','r -'''''''^  f  '"'  """'- 
from  tl,c  l,al,i,  of  Toryism  nhirh  ,   ,  '"''  '■""'  "^"'.^^  I""' 

..nto  that  Lihora,isn,'r,;rt  ^htlr:™  '"  '.'"  ','""""  "'»"  ""-' 
rightoonsnoss  in  advanoo  of  ov    y  e L    "        '  "'  '  """'  '"' 

O'Connell's  spooohos  an.l  the  , nale    °   ,,  "'^'°''^'-     '^''=""""«' 

of  Commons  will  Rive  ,o,nc  i        "7,^  ""'''"'°"  '"  "'^  "°"«= 

th=  Irish  question      Ho™   o      !       '  ^  "'"^'=  "'  "'^-'Rl"""  'o«ar,l 
Ho„se:  """^  "'  "«^  Lborator's  a.idressos  i„  ,l,e 

"Shall  Ireland  (he  asked)  he  ,rovorn»,l  k 
shouts  from  the  opposition.)    I  thtl    o'    J  '■'''"°"'    ^''"""''"' 
shriek.    Man,,  a  shout  of  insolent  T        °  '-("""^  ronewed)_for  that 

,  ^  o,se)     ha^e  I  heard  aga,nst  my  country.  (Up- 
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roar  contnn.ecl.  .luring  which  Mr.  (yConndl,  will,  uplifted  fist  and 
great  vo  encc  of  n,auncr,  uttered  several  sentences  which  were  inaudihle 
m  the  gallery.  The  speaker  was  at  last  obliged  to  interfere  and  call  the 
House  to  order.)  Let  them  shout.  It  is  a  senseless  yell.  It  is  the 
spu-,t  of  the  party  that  has  placed  you  there.  Ireland  will  hear  your 
sl.neks  (Continued  uproar.)  Yes.  yot,  n>ay  want  us  again.  (Roars 
of  laughter.)  What  wotdd  ^^'aterloo  have  been  if  we  had  not  been 
there."    (Mniisterial  cheers  and  Opposition  laughter.)" 

In  1889  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  on  O'Connell,  and  the  "Spectator" 
thus  commented  upon  it: 

"O'Connell,  if  he  can  now  see  what  Mr.  Gladstone  is  doing  to  exalt 
the  Irish  agitator's  fame  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second  and  more 
■  mportant  place,  to  effect  that  virtual  separation  between  Ireland  and 
Lngland  at  far  greater  sacrifice  and  in  far  more  signal  contrast  to  the 
sigmhcance  of  his  early  career,  which  O'Connell  vainly  sot,ght  to  bring 
withm  the  limits  of  serious  Parliamentary  consideration,  must  experi- 
ence the  curious  feeling  that  he  has  at  last  made,  as  a  living  writer  once 
generously  expressed  it,  a  most  magnificent  'postlumious  convert  in 
tardy  compensation  for  contemporaneous  obloquv.'       And  certainly 
^yhatever  Mr.  Gladstone  may  have  lately  done  to  emulate  the  big  pas- 
sionate, careless,  and  almost  slovenly  genius  of  the  mighty  agitaior  no 
one  who  remembers  his  eariier  career  could  hope  to  find  a  more  remark- 
able contrast  to  O'Connell  than  that  earlier  career  exhibited.     Young 
refined,  subtle,  accurate,  delighting  in  distinctions  of  all  kinds,  almost 
academic  in  his  cast  of  mind,  an  orator  who  loved  to  find  unexpected 
reasons  for  what  the  majority  of  his  party  wished  to  think  or  do.  a  care- 
ul  studen..  and  most  painstaking  in  establishing  the  premises  on  which 
he  proposed  to  build  his  inferences,  but  with  all  his  care  and  subtletv 
one  who  had  at  command  the  subdued  passion  which  fills  abstract  rea- 
soning with  life  and  persuasiveness.  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1834  must  have 
presented  as  extraordinary  a  contrast  as  it  would  be  possible  to  find 
under  the  sun  to  the  wily,  unscrupulous  agitator,  with  his  glowing 
rhetoric,  with  his  'broad  brush  and  dirty  colors,'  and,  finally,  with  those 
liberal  and  reiterated  promises  of  immediate  repeal  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  a  sanguine  tempe:.ment,  but  u,     "   we  shouhl  rather  attribute  to  a 
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notion  of  tl,e  best  cm,i,„  e  |  h   ^  T     -''"''■  ""«'"  '"■^"fy  "»■■ 

""cler  no  flag  c,ai.n    ^  :"':;  "'  •  ""'*-'^'^  "■»'•  "--P- 

s.nteofpover,.i,n,oranc  ,     rechl    ;:f;'''""'  "T  """"  ■™^"  ••• 

...is°:ar:r.,;  lyt/rir';'^-"''?',"-^  -"  ^'■*"  ^-'> '- 

indomitable  HnglM,  1  ,     4  '^    "      f™  ""™"'  ■^""  '«"  - 

was  alert  and  obstructive  an.,  efoc    en    w      TZL  *"°"'^'\°'C--" 
tl.^  plastic  „,ind  of  Gla<lsto„e  was  ta„2       J  ""°""°"-    '^"°" 

obtained;  and  we  are  bound  to  saj- to  co  r  I  ,°r'""  '"  ""  "^""•' 
a  more  snccessfii]  mv  nf  „.„      t-  "coercion  ilien  was  apparently 

it  itas  ever  been  e^  M  s  r Ts tf'!  'T  ''""  °"'"  '"  "''''^"  ">■•'" 
toward  healing  the  causes  ',"'""""""'™"^'"P  <°«^i"g 
Gladstone  ,vas°„  .^  ^  .:  e^™?':'  ''"'  "T"""'"  "'"'"■  »"' 
Irislnne,,  complained  mo.  sriotS^tr"'  '"  "'  '"  ""■  '••■«  '""' 
a  church  in  which  the,  d  d  n.^  .''""*''  '°  ''"  "'"  '^^''^nses  of 

care.  I.  was  su,,cc',l:^  ol  he  ,7: To^'  „d^  ""'^"  "■'>■  '""  "- 
tonche<l  their  religious  sensibilities  a  ;G;,'r:r'''8  '"f  '-  ■' 
these  elements  of  human  nature  .,  ,  ^'"■'''tone  always  ui«lerstoo,l 
stood  nothing  else     It  h  d  se  I  '-'^i'iveness.  as  he  under- 

"Pon  ...e  fact  thai  no  ":!  S;":  ^  ^  ^^^^^^'^^^'^^  to  count 
Sovernntent  which  outrages  them  a.  th  ,    ,0    ,     0,7'    7     '°  ' 

Radicals  a.  that  tiii^^'^hii^rg:."  'r::!,::'"''"-  fr  '"^ 
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find  in  rrotestantism  some  sort  of  churchniansliip  which  he  could 
defend  against  Father  Newman's  position,  revolted  at  so  revolutionary 
a  measure.  I'ather  Newman  was  simply  a  High  Tory  in  Church  af- 
fairs, and  it  led  him  to  Rome.  Logic  was  with  him,  his  premises  being 
granted,  as  it  never  was  with  Gladstone. 

Another  very  sensitive  point  was  concealed  in  the  fact  that  Non- 
conformists who  did  not  believe  in  all  the  thirty-nine  articles  at  the 
tender  age  in  which  such  a  soul  as  Shelley  is  most  likely  to  be  exhibiting 
its  crude  protests,  were  unable  to  enter  the  Universities  unless  they 
subscribed  to  these  statements  at   the  time  of  matriculation.     The 
whole  scheme  produced  dogmatism  or  dishonesty.     Here  Gladstone 
found  himself  in  difficulties,  but  he  met  them  with  the  skill  of  a  trained 
dialectician.     He  said  that  the  Bill  proposed  to  give  remedy  could 
not    effect    much,  if  anything,  at  the  Universities,  because    of    the 
fact  that."botli  in  study  and  in  discipline  they  aimed  at  the  formation 
of  a  moral  character,  and  that  aim  could  not  be  attained  if  every  student 
were  at  liberty  to  exclude  himself  from  the  religious  training  of  the 
place."     Gladstone  guarded  and  modified  his  position  on  this  matter 
with  so  much  of  tolerance  and  with  so  shrewd  an  ai)preciation  of  the 
larger  ideals  of  education  and  justice  coming  into  the  mind  of  England 
that  the  speech  itself  held  a  certain  promise  of  a  deeper  philosophy 
and  a  more  radical  statesmanship  in  years  to  come.    A  large  majority 
passed  the  bill. 

Gladstone  was  already  recognized  as  the  man  for  an  emergency, 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  need  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  party 
learlers  to  the  new  member  from  Newark.  Indeed  Sir  Robert  Peel 
at  this  time  had  already  felt  the  influence  upon  himself  exercised  by 
the  depth  and  sobriety,  matched  with  the  ardor  and  wide  range  of  this 
young  man's  political  thought.  It  is  useless  to  deny  that  Gladstone, 
young  as  he  was,  genuinely  served  the  great  Tory  leader  in  the  de- 
velopment of  his  political  philosophy.  A*s  both  of  them  had  taken  a 
"double  first''  in  their  college  examinations,  so  now  they  were  about 
to  take  a  "double  first,"  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  in  their  progress 
toward  liberal  opinions. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
JL-NIOR  LORD  OF  TilE  TREASL'Ry  AXD  AUTHOR. 

'he  p.,rpo,se  of  England  at  .l,is  (in,o      Tl,o  Ir„     ,^1  -""^ 

ll.e  ,epe,I  of  ,l,e  Co      L    ,t         "'.™r""'R  '""''  -  i".por.ant  a.s 
Duke  s.rong,.  n.g«,  Pee,  aT^r       e  'of   S": L?  u  '"'"'■     :'"^ 

lifted,  in  his  first  P    lllen     ?  ''"""'  °'  '^'''  ""''   '"  '''"l   I'^e" 

m.edhi„,,an,7i    Fe  X    8  -  ''TT"  '°  "''""  '"^  "»"™'  '-'^ 
ft  .  eoruary,  1835,  after  having  made  it  dear  thnt  h^  .     7 

poetty,  for  he  touched  every  topi    «  !h  „, '      ,V  ]  •        '  '°  '""''  '" 
-re  than  intelleet  and  fan'    rrir^    f  l-rV^Z'':;  ■  ,',"' 

«.e  lauer  matched  and  ,a.ored-for  ^:i:::Z:^]:Z:;:::;Z2 
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and  he  also  learned  another  kind  of  lesson  from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 
had  O'ConnclI  and  his  party  to  handle.  This  latter  l?sson  had  to  do 
with  the  weakness  of  any  policy  of  intimidation,  and  the  probable  out- 
come of  a  i)olicy  of  justice  with  regard  to  that  distressed  Ireland. 

But  (Gladstone  was  a  long  while  journeying  toward  Home  Rule, 
though,  like  every  other  Briton,  at  this  time  he  was  greatl>  taken  with 
the  idea  of  O'Connell's,  that  "no  revolution  is  worth  the  shedding  of 
a  drop  of  blood;"— especially  English  blood  by  Irish  malcontents. 
He  held  this  along  with  the  other  idea  that  people  ought,  on  general 
principles,  to  obey  the  English  Government. 

Lord  John  Russell  soon  precipitated  the  question  as  to  the  efticiency 
of  the  Irish  State  Church,  and  such  was  the  feeling  in  Parliament  and 
England  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  Cdadstone  and  Lord  Aberdeen, 
with  whom  the  latter  was  to  be  pleasantly  associated  after  a  while,  left 
their  offices.  This  leisure  gave  him  opportunity  for  study,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  he  began  to  work  along  lines  of  investigation 
which  yielded  him  the  largest  results  in  the  form  of  information  which 
he  kept  always  in  large  quantities  for  questions  in  Parliament  and  in 
the  form  of  essays  and  reviews  of  ecclesiastical  and  literary  questions 
whose  treatment  he  made  so  thorough  and  attractive  that  these  studies 
have  passed  into  literature. 

Before  he  left  the  ofifice,  he  had  measurably  enlarged  the  sphere  of 
his  influence  as  a  political  orator  and  thinker. 

Among  the  oratorical  efforts  of  this  period  should  be  cited  Glad- 
stone's impassioned  opposition  to  a  rearrangement  of  Church  rates, 
involving  an  abridgment  of  ecclesiastical  prerogative.  True  to  his 
cardinal  conviction  that  religion  is  the  basis  of  the  greatness  of  a 
State,  he  drew  a  powerful  comparison  between  Rome  and  England. 
"It  was  not."  said  he,  "by  the  active  strength  and  resistless  prowess 
of  her  legions,  the  bold  independence  of  her  citizens,  or  the  well- 
maintained  equilibrium  of  her  constitution,  or  by  the  judicious  adapta- 
tion of  various  measures  to  the  various  circumstances  of  her  subject 
States,  that  the  Roman  power  was  upheld.  Its  foundation  lay  in  the 
prevailing  feeling  of  religion.  This  was  the  superior  power  which 
curbed  the  license  of  individual  rule,  and  engendered  in  the  people  a 
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lofty  clisinteresteclness  and  disregard  of  personal  n.otucs,  and  dcvotil 
to  the  glory  of  the  repiihlic." 

The  brilliant  achievements  which  had  already  marke.l  his  entrance 
■no  poht.cal  l,fe  angured  in  every  .ay  favorably  fcr  his  s 
t^''  ^-cement.     His  friend.  Bishop  Wilherforce.  wrote  proph    i! 
cahy.       Ihere  ,s  no  height  to  which  yon  nnght  not  fairly  rise.     If  it 
please  God  to  spare  us  violent  convulsions  and  the  loss  of  our  liberties 
you  may  at  a  future  day  wield  the  whole  government  of  this  land 
Act  now  with  a  view  to  then."  '    " 

fiM  book,    The  State  ,n  ,ts  Rel.ntio„s  «i,l,  ,|,e  Ch.trcl,.'    Tl,e  Catl.olic 
revtval,  so-calle,!,  had  s„ep,  Oxford,  a„<I  ,1,=  spell  of  Joh„  Henry  Xe 
n.a„  to  when,  the  highest  High  Chttrchist.  uas  .oo„  to  prove  too  , 
eche<l  every  sp.r.t  sueh  as  young  Gladstone's  with  alntost  de.ennining 
force.    Th,s  book  „as  the  rather  overurongh,  plea  of  Toryis,,,  i„  ec' 

rZ  ,^"        ""'"'■•  ""°  '■""  ""'  """  -'■"'-"  Gladstone  in 

Roue,  uas   he  sworn  opponent  of  Tory  cimrehtnanship.    He  said   on 
reachng  .he  book:  "The  Lor.l  hnth  .lehvered  l,i,„  into  ot'r  hands      ' 

GI.-,<lsto„e  „,ight  well  have  anticipated  Mr.  A\illian,  Watson  ^nd 
prayed ; 

"I  do  not  ask  to  have  my  fill 
Of  wine,  or  love,  or  fame. 
I  do  not,  for  a  little  ill, 

Against  the  gods  exclaim. 
One  boon  of  fortune  I  implore, 

With  one  petition  kneel : 
At  least  caress  me  not,  before 
Thou  break  me  on  tliy  wheel." 
_  Macaulay's  f^rst  paragraph  was  indeed  pleasing,  even  if  it  con- 
tamed  something  of  apparent  patronage.    The  reviewer  said- 

.r^J  TTr  °^  "'''  '°'""""  '■'  '  ^'^""8-  man  of  unblemished  char- 
acter, and  of  chstmgu.shed  parliamentary  talents,  the  rising  hope  of 
hose  stern  and  unbending  Tories  who  follow,  reluctantly  and  mu- 
tinously, a  eader  whose  experience  and  eloquence  are  indispensable 
to  them  but  whose  cautious  temper  and  moderate  opinions  thev  abhor 
It  would  not  be  at  all  strange  if  Mr.  Gladstone  was  one  of  the  most 
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unpopular  men  in  England.  But  we  believe  that  we  do  him  no  more 
than  justice  when  we  say  that  his  abilities  and  his  demeanor  have 
ol.tauied  for  him  the  respect  and  good  will  of  all  parties.  His  f^rst 
appearance  in  the  character  of  an  author  is  therefore  an  interesting 
event;  and  it  is  natural  that  the  gentle  wishes  of  the  public  should  so 
with  him  to  his  trial." 

He  proceeded  to  congratulate  the  world  that  there  was  a  yoirn- 
man  in  England,  and  especially  one  in  public  life,  who  would  set  hinr. 
self  to  such  ?  serious  task.    He  said: 

"We  arc  much  pleased,  without  any  reference  to  the  soundness  or 
unsoundness  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  theories,  to  see  a  grave  and  elaborate 
treatise  on  an  important  part  of  the  Philosophy  of  Government  proceed 
from  the  pen  of  a  young  man  who  is  rising  to  eminence  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  There  is  little  danger  that  people  engaged  in  the  con- 
flicts of  active  life  will  be  too  much  addicted  to  general  speculation. 
J  he  opposite  vice  is  that  which  most  easily  besets  them.  The  times 
and  tides  of  business  and  debate  tarry  for  no  man.  A  politician  must 
often  talk  and  act  before  he  has  thought  and  read." 

:•:  is  very  doubtful  if  young  Gladstone's  friends  could  have  asked 
more  than  this  from  the  richly  endowed  IMacaulay.  But  Gladstone's 
difficulty  in  after  life  was  not  that  he  went  to  any  subjects,  exrept 
perhaps,  those  of  modern  science,  unequipped  and  willing  to  talk 
before  he  had  thought  and  read.  Macaulay  spoke  most  pleasantly  too 
of  Gladstone's  qualifications  for  a  work  involving  vuich  philosophic 
and  careful  thinking.    He  said: 

"Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to  us  to  be,  in  many  respects,  exceedingly 
well  qualified  for  philosophical  investigation.  His  mind  is  of  large 
grasp;  nor  is  he  deficient  in  dialectical  skill.  But  he  does  not  give 
his  intellect  fair  play.  There  is  no  want  of  light,  but  a  great  want  of 
what  Bacon  would  have  called  dry  light.  ^Mlatever  Mr.  Gladstone 
sees  IS  refracted  and  distorted  by  a  false  medium  of  passions  and  preju- 
dices His  style  bears  a  remarkable  analbgy  to  his  mode  of  thinking 
His  rhetoric,  though  often  good  of  its  kind,  darkens  and  perplexes  the 
logic  which  it  should  illustrate.  Half  his  acuteness  and  diligence,  with 
a  barren  miagmation  and  a  scanty  vocabulary,  wouid  have  saved  him 
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from  almo.,  all  ,,i,,  ,„is,akes.     He  has  one  gift  n,„s.  ,la„goro,„  ,0  a 
peculator,  a  vast  co„,„,a„.I  of  a  kin.l  of  language,  grave  ZZ  I 
bu.  o,  vag„e  a,„l  „„ccr.ai„  i„,p„r,;  „,  „  ,J„^^  C     "'        ,' 

Clouds  affected  the  simple-heartcl  Alhcnia,, 

.0  aZ'r"  '7:f"7  "r" '"?  """■"""■''■  ""■  •"""■"«  -■■■--  '...t 

R  T,     ■■    ■ ;  "  ""'"'■  "''"  ■'""  "WK"ili«-..ce  may  he  in  „|.,oc 

Bttt  ,f  ,t  ,s  a,l„„„e,l  i„.o  „  .,e.„o„stra,i„„,  i,  is  very  ,„„d,  „o    e     ,  .n 
hsoI„te  nonsense;   j„s,  as  that  transpare,,,  ha.e,  thro„gh"v  I, 

™p.o,ing  .1,0  Phraseology  oj^:,;  tz,^  ^tT;:,!:'::  ^ 

or  industry  can  correct.    T„    „t       tr" X     l^' n"  !'"'"""""  '"'■■ 
his  preu,ises,  the  n.ore  al.stnd  are  tl.e  1:1.      ;;";:, r;::,:" 

orh.fa,se  principles,  under  coj:;;:;r^^^^^^ 

A  1  this  was  introductory  'to  the  carrying  out  of  ^Hcauh^•^  nl 

intention  o,  attacking  .he  Churd,     „:::■,.       '"^^  '"'""'""  ""'^ 
It  rs  possiWe  that  some  persons  that  have  read  Mr   n,  1  .       ■ 
b,ook  carelessly,  and  others  „h„  have  tnere,;  ,  in  ^o"  ^   ^r 

or  seen  „,  a  newspaper,  that  the  memi.er  fo    Newtrk  1,1!.'^ 
ee„3e  of  the  Church  o,  England  against  the  s     p    .    to    .  r™'," 
.nary  system,  may  in,agi„e  that  „e  are  writing  in  dcfen  e  of  the 
voluntary  system,  and  that  we  desire  the  aholition^  „,  the  Es  abt 
Clntr.h.     Th,s  .s  not  the  case.     It  would  be  as  unjust  to  accuse  us 
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of  attacking  the  Church,  because  ue  attack  Mr.  Gla.Istonc's  doctrines, 
as  It  would  he  to  accuse  Locke  of  wishing  for  anarchy.  l)ccause  he 
refuted  Fihncr's  patriarchal  theory  of  government,  or  to  accuse  Black- 
stone   of  recommending   the  confiscation    of   ecclesiastical    property 
because  he  denied  that  the  right  of  the  rector  to  tithe  was  derived  from 
the  Levitical  law.     It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Gla.lstonc  rests  his 
case  on  entirely  new  grounds,  and  docs  not  differ  more  widely  from 
us  than  from  some  of  those  who  have  hitherto  been  considered  as  Mie 
most  illustrious  champions  of  the  Church.     He  is  not  content  with  the 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  and  rejoices  that  the  latter  part  of  that  celebrated 
work  'does  not  carry  with  it  the  weight  of  Hooker's  authority.'     He 
is  not  content  with  Bishop  W^arburton's  Alliance  of  Church  and  State 
The  propositions  of  that  work  generally.'  he  says,  'are  to  be  received 
with  qualification;'   and  he  agrees  with  Bolingbroke  in  thinking  that 
Warburton's  whole  theory  rests  on  fiction.     He  is  still  less  satisfied 
with  Paley's  defense  of  the  Church,  which  he  pronounces  to  be  'tainted 
by  the  original  vice  of  false  ethical  principles,'  and  'full  of  the  seeds 
of  evil.'    He  conceives  that  Dr.  Chalmers  has  taken  a  partial  view  of 
the  subject,  and  'put  forth  much  questionable  matter.'     In  truth,  on 
almost  every  point  on  which  we  are  opposed  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  we  have 
on  our  side  the  authority  of  some  divine,  eminent  as  a  defender  of 
existing  establishments. 

"Mr.  Gladstone's  whole  theory  rests  on  this  great  fundamental 
proposition,  that  the  propagation  of  religious  truth  is  one  of  the 
principal  ends  of  government,  as  government.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
not  proved  this  proposition,  his  system  vanishes  at  once." 

He  had  now  stated  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  Glad- 
stone's theory  rested.  In  Macaulay's  handling  of  the  subject  he  was  not 
unfair  enough  to  give  Gladstone  slender  opportunity  to  speak  for  him- 
self.   Indeed,  he  says: 

"The  following  paragraph  is  a  specimen  of  the  arguments  by  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  has,  as  he  conceives,  established  his  great  fundamental 
proposition: 

"  'We  may  state  the  same  proposition  in  a  more  general  form,  in 
which  it  surely  must  command  universal  assent.     \^'herever  tliere  is 
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power  in  the  tniiversc.  tl.at  power  is  the  pn)pcrtv  of  (,n,I.  the  Kin,,  of 
that  universe-Ins  property  of  rij^ht.  however  for  a  tin,e  withhoi,lc.n 
or  abusecl.  Aow  this  property  is.  as  it  were,  reali.e-l.  is  t.sed  acconiin^ 
to  he  w.ll  of  the  owner,  when  it  is  ttsed  for  the  purposes  ho  has  onlaincl 
and  n,  the  temper  of  mercy,  justice,  trutli.  an.l  faith  winch  he  has 
taught  ns.  But  those  principles  can  never  he  trniv.  never  can  he  „er- 
nianently.  entertained  in  the  lunnan  breast,  excq.t  hv  a  co.ninnal 
reference  to  their  source  and  the  supply  of  the  Divine  i,n-ace.  The 
powers,  therefore,  that  dwell  in  indivi.Iuals  actint,^  as  a  ^n^unum    as 

well  as  those  that  dwell  in  indivi.luals  acting  for  then-  '     •, ,    y.\. 

be  sect.red  for  right  uses  by  applying  to  them  a  religion  '       '        '  "' ' 
"Here  are   i)ropositions  of  vast  and  imlefinite   extent,   conveved 
."  language  which  has  a  certain  obscure  dignitv  and  sanctitv.  attractive 
we  dottbt  not.  to  many  minds.    But  the  niome.n  that  we  examine  these' 
propositions  closely,  the  moment  that  we  bring  them  to  the  test  by 
runmng  over  but  a  very  few  of  the  particulars  which  are  included  it. 
them   we  find  them  to  be  false  and  extravagant.     The  <Ioctrinc  which 
must  surely  command  universal  assent'  in  this,  that  everv  association 
of  human  bemgs  which  exercises  any  power  whatever,  that  is  to  snv 
every  association  of  human  beings,  is  boun<I.  as  such  association"  to' 
profess  a  religion.     Imagine   the  effect  which   would   follow   if  this 
prmcple  were  really  in  force  during  four-and-twenty  hours.    Take  one 
mstance  ottt  of  a  million.    A  stage-coach  company  has  power  over  its 
horses     Th.s  power  is  the  property  of  God.     It  is  used  accordhtg  to 
the  will  of  God  when  it  is  used  with  mercy.    But  the  principle  of  mercy 
can  never  be  truly  or  permanently  entertained  in  the  human  breast 
without  contmual  reference  to  God.    The  powers,  therefore,  that  dwell 
m  indivuluals,  acting  as  a  stage-coach  company,  can  only  be  secured 
for  right  uses  by  applying  to  them  a  religion.    K.erv  stage-coach  com- 
pany ought,  therefore,  in  its  colIecti^•e  capacity,  to  profess  some  one 
faith,  to  have  its  articles,  and  its  public  worship,  and  its  tests      Tint 
this  conclusion,  and  an  infinite  number  of  other  conclusions  equally 
strange  follow  of  necessity  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  principle,  is  as  certain 
as  It  IS  that  two  and  two  make  four.    An  i.  if  .,  iie  legitimate  conclusions 
be  so  absurd,  there  must  be  something  unsound  in  the  principle  " 
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c-uriotis  fact  tliat  Macaulay  placed  his  fnurer  at 


the  (|iiality  of  (iladstone'.s  language,  insisting-  that  it  had 
scnre  (hgiiity  and  sanctity,  attractive,  no  donht.  t 


OMi  0 


Upon 
'a  certain  ob- 


stonc  never  lost  In's  chiirchlii 


o  manv  minds."    Glafl- 


less  of  h'terarv  stvle.     A 


fter  dcah'ng  with 


ay  says: 
sort: 


this  passage  (pioted  from  Gladstone,  Macanl 

"We  will  (|note  another  passage  of  the  same  si 
"  'Why,  then,  ue  now  come  to  ask.  should  the  governing  hody  in 
a  state  profess  a  religion?    ]Mrst.  because  it  is  composed  of  individual 
men;    a.id  they,  being  appointed  to  act  in  a  dennite  moral  capacity 
must  sanctify  their  acts  done  in  thai  capacity  by  the  offices  of  religion' 
masmnch  as  the  acts  cannot  otherwise  be  acceptable  to  (lod.  or  anv- 
tlnng  but  sinful  and  punishable  in  themselves.    And  whenever  we  turn 
our  face  away  from  Cod  in  our  conduct,  we  are  living  atheisticallv 
In  fulfilment,  then,  of  his  obligations  as  an  in.lividual.  the  statesman 
must  be  a  worshiping  ,„an.     B.h  hi    acts  are  public-the  powers  and 
instruments  with  which  he  work  -  arc  public-acting  under  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  law.  he  move:,  at  !,],  word  ten  thousand  subject  arms- 
and  because  such  energies  are  thus  essentially  public,  an.l  wholly  out 
of  the  range  of  mere  individual  agency,  they  must  be  sanctified  not 
only  by  the  private  personal  prayers  and  piety  of  those  who  fill  public 
situations,  but  also  by  public  acts  of  the  men  composing  the  public 
body.    1  hey  must  offer  prayer  and  praise  in  their  public  and  collective 
character-,n  that  character  wherein  they  constitute  the  organ  of  the 
nation,  and  wield  its  collective  force.     Wherever  there  is  a  reasonin<. 
agency,  there  is  a  moral  duty  and  responsibility  involved  in  it      The 
governors  are  reasoning  agents  for  the  nation,  in  their  conjoint  acts 
as  such.    And  therefore  there  must  be  attached  to  this  agency   as  that 
without  which  none  of  our  responsibilities  can  be  met.  a' religion 
And  tins  religion  must  be  that  of  the  conscience  of  the  governor   or 
none.' 

"Here  again  we  find  propositions  of  vast  sweep,  and  of  sound  so 
orthodox  and  solemn  that  many  good  people,  we  doubt  not,  have  been 
greatly  edified  by  it.  Rut  let  us  examine  the  words  closelv;  and  it 
will  immediately  become  plain  that,  if  these  principles  be 'once  ad- 
mitted, there  is  an  end  of  all  society.     No  combination  can  be  formed 
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for  any  ,„,r|„,.c  „f  „„„„a|  I,,],,,  fc.r  ,ra,lo.  u,r  public  „„rk,    ,,.v  ,1,  ■ 

n«=  n,cn,l,ers  of  .he  c„„,l,i„a„„„  a,.co  i„  ,l,..i.  ,„c.,l„«k.al      ii 
Take  an,  .,eh  co„Aina,io„  „,  ,a,„l„n,,  Uk-  L„„„„„  Jl  nJuZZ 
Ua,l„.y  Con,pan,-,  ,<,r  exa ,e,  a,,,,  „,,..,«.  ,.,  cnsc, 

rectors  of  ilieKoiIway  f..,„pany,  in  their  collccivc  ca|,a.itv    ,.r„fes, 
a  rehpon?     Firs,,  because  the  ,hrccti„n  is  contposc,    ,/  i,,    it 
men  app„u,.e,l  to  ac,  in  a  .Icinitc  n„.ra,  capacity.  !„„„,„  ,„         ' 
..lb  to  .he  property,  the  lunhs  an,l  ,he  hvcs  of  thcir  fcllow-crcaturc, 
bc....<l  to  act  ,hh«e„tly  for  their  constituents.  I,„un,:  ,„  ,, "  iJ 

servants  .v,th  luunani.y  a,„I  justice,  ,,„„„,,  ,„  ,„„„,  „,„    ,t,        ',       J 
...portam  contracts.    They  n.ust.  therefore.  sanct.Iv  thei      c     „ 
on,ces  of  reh„on  or  these  acts  „in  he  sinful  au„  pnuishaMe  in  ,h;,: 

"  'In  f,,lfill„,eut.  then.  „f  his  ohIi„ations  as  an  in.Uvidual   the  Di 
cctor  of  the  Lon.lun  an.l  UirntiuBhan.  I^aihvay  Co.uj.anv  n  n      h    a 
v..rsh,pn,K  ...an.    B,„  his  acts  are  puhhc.     Ife  acts  for  a'l.oT       „, 
.ecause  these  enerpes  are  on,  of  ,he  ran^e  of  his  ,„ere  i ,  hvii 
agency.  ,hey  n,„s,  he  sa.,ctir,cd  ,,y  puhhc  acts  of  .levotion     T 

ay  d,ree.ors  „,us,  offer  prayer  an.I  praise  in  their  ,,nhhc  ,     ,  eo  ' 
lee  ,ve  character.  ,n  .i,at  character  uherewi.h  they  cons  itute  ,1    t^a n 
of  the  con,i,any.  an.I  „iel,l  its  collected  power      Wherever  tjrc 
reason„,j,  agency,  there  is  moral  responsibility.     The    I  ree.or,  are 
reason„,g  .agents  for  the  eonrpany.    ,\„d  therefore  there    .^He  ■ 
ached  to  th,s  agency,  as  thai  ui.hou,  vvhicl,  none  of  o,  r  1'    „" 
l..l.t.es  can  be  met,  a  religion.    ,\n.l  this  religion  must  he    ho     it 
eonsc,ence  of  the  director  himself,  or  none      There  „  „t  be  nil 
u  orslnp  and  a  test.    No  Jew.  no  Socinian.  no  Presbyteri  to  Cn 
..o  Quaker,  must  be  pernmted  to  be  the  organ  oC  ,     ' 

.vield  its  collected  force '     Would  llr    rt    ,  ,  """'■  '■""'  '° 

proposition?"  ''■  °'"''''°"^  ™">-  '''=''=■"1  Ms 

It  is  thus  that  the  well-informed  historian,  uttering  ,he  voice  of 
England  sso,„ewhat  worldly  common  sense,  pushes  hi!     4i  °  1 
the  churchman.    No  u.ore  fair  treatment  has  a'ny  young  m^r^f  E 
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rate  genius  received  from  an  elder  essayist.     Macaulay's  fairness  is 
proved  also  when  near  the  conchision  of  the  essay,  lie  says: 

"We  have  now  said  almost  all  that  we  think  it  necessary  to  say 
respecting  Mr.  Gladstone's  theory.  And  perhaps  it  would  be  safest  for 
us  to  stop  here.  It  is  much  easier  to  pull  down  than  to  build  up.  Yet, 
that  we  may  give  Mr.  Gladstone  his  revenge,  we  will  state  concisely  our 
own  views  respecting  the  alliance  of  Church  and  State. 

"We  set  out  in  company  with  Warburton,  and  remain  with  him 
pretty  sociably  till  we  come  to  his  contract;  a  contract  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  very  properly  ilcsignates  as  a  fiction.  We  consider  the  pri- 
mary end  of  government  as  a  purely  temporal  end,  the  protection  of 
the  persons  and  the  property  of  men. 

"We  think  that  government,  like  every  other  contrivance  of  human 
wisdom,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  likely  to  answer  its  main  end 
best  when  it  is  constructed  with  a  single  view  to  that  end.    Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  loves  Plato,  will  not  quarrel  with  us  for  illustrating  our 
proposition,  after  Plato's  fashion,  from  the  most  familiar  objects.    Take 
cutlery,  for  example.     A  blade  which  is  designed  both  to  shave  and  to 
carve  will  certainly  not  shave  so  well  as  a  razor,  or  carve  so  well  as  a 
carving-knife.    An  academy  of  painting,  which  should  also  be  a  bank, 
would  in  all  probability,  exhibit  very  bad  pictures  and  discount  very 
bad  bills.    A  gas  company,  which  should  also  be  an  infant  school  society, 
would,  we  apprehend,  light  the  streets  ill,  and  teach  the  children  ill.    On 
this  principle,  we  think  that  government  should  be  organized  solely 
with  a  view  to  its  main  end;   and  that  no  part  of  its  efficiency  for  that 
end  should  be  sacrificed -in  order  to  promote  any  other  end!  however 
excellent. 

"But  does  it  follow  from  hence  that  governments  ought  never  to 
pursue  any  end  other  than  their  main  end?  In  no  wise.  Though  it 
is  desirable  that  every  institution  should  have  a  main  end,  and  should 
be  so  formed  as  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  efficient  for  that  main  end; 
yet  if,  without  any  sacrifice  of  its  efficiency  for  that  end,  it  can  pursue 
any  other  good  end,  it  ought  to  do  so.  Thus,  the  end  for  which  a 
hospital  is  built  is  the  relief  of  the  sick,  not  the  beautifying  of  the  street. 
To  sacrifice  the  health  of  the  sick  to  splendor  of  architectural  effect 
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to  place  ,l,e  l.uilding  in  a  l,a,l  air  only  ,ha,  i,  „,ay  ,.rc,c„,  a  n.orc  com. 
.M  .dMK  front  ,o  a  «rca.  public  place,  .o  „,akc  .he  war.l,,  l,„„er  or 
cooler  ,l,a„  .hey  „„«1„  .o  he,  in  order  .ha.  ,l,e  chnnns  an,l  window, 
of  heccnor  n,ay  please  ,I,e  passcns-hy.  won.d  he  ,nu„s.ro„.  Ii„.  f 
w,.hon.  any  sacrifice  of  .he  chief  ohject.  the  l„«pi.al  can  he  n.ade  a,,' 
or„a,ne„t  ,o  .he  n.elropolis,  i.  „o,dd  he  ahsnr.l  no.  .o  n.ake  i.  so 

1.1  Ihc  same  n,a,n,er.  if  a  governn,en,  can,  wi.ho,,.  a„v  saerilice  of 
.ts  ...an,  end,  pro.n„.e  a.,y  o.her  good  >vork,  i.  o.,gh,  ,o  do  so     The 
e,.conragc,nen.  of  .he  fine  arls.  for  exa,nple.  is  hy  no  n.eans  .1,:  ,nain 
e..d  of  governn,e„.;  a.,d  i,  would  he  ahsur.l,  in  cons.i.n.ing  a  govern- 
n.en,,  ,o  l,e,,.ow  a  .hough,  o„  ,he  „ucs.ion.  whe.her  i.  would  hc^a  go  - 
ernmeu.  hkely  ,o  train  Raphaels  and  Don.enichinos.     lln.  it  ,,,   no 
n,e.a„s  fo  lovs  that  it  is  in.proper  for  a  governn.eu.  to  for,,,  a    .  t  „ 
.-allcry  of  p.c.nres.    The  san.e  „,ay  he  said  of  patronage  hestowed  ™ 
loarne,!  ,nen,  of  the  pnhlicatiou  of  archives,  of  the  collecting  of  lil  ra  ie 
n-uagencs,  plants,  fossils.  an.i,p,es,  of  jonrncvs  and  vov,fge,      r    ,   ! 
poses  o    geographical  discovery  or  as,rono.nical  ohsen.a'ion 
o  for  these  ends  .ha.  governntent  ,n,ay  have  at  its  co.nn.and  re  one 
«l  ch  w.II  e.,aWe  ,t,  without  injnry  .o  i.s  n.ain  end,  .o  pursue  these 
collateral  ends  far  ,„ore  effec.nally  than  any  iu.lividnal  o    auvvol,  " 

::na.::x:dr'  "•""" "°- "  -■  —--  --'"  -  ■•••--•  "- 

■•It  is  s.ill  n,ore  evidently  the  duty  of  gover„„,ent  to  ,,ro,note,  alvav, 
n  s  ,hord,„a.,on  to  ,ts  ,nain  end.  everything  which  is  n  eful  a,     ,„ean 
for  the  atta,n,ng  of  .I,a.  n,ai„  end.    The  i,nproven,en.  of  steam   ," 
Bat,on.  for  example,  is  hy  no  tneaus  a  prin.ary  ohjec.  „f  gove    ,,    , 
Bu    as  stean,  vessels  are  useful  for  the  purpose  if  uati^.al  de  e,     ' 
u.  for     e  purpose  of  f.acili.atiug  intercourse  hetween  distant  provi ,      ' 
and  of  .herehy  consolidating  the  force  of  .he  en.pire,  it  n,av    .    Te' 
bcnden  duty  of  governn.ent  to  encourage  ingenious  ,nc„  u,    erf 
an  .nveufon  winch  so  direc.ly  tends  to  ,nahe  the  State  n.ore  e, I-ie. 
for  ,ts  great  primary  e.id,"  cniiie.it 

But  .his  is  not  enough.     He  ad.ls.  after  outlining  the  necessary 

failure  of  a  church  which  depends  upon  the  State-  ^ 

A  statesman,  judging  on  our  principles,  woul.l  pronounce  without 
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hcsuafon  tl.at  a  church,  such  as  wc  have  last  <Iescrihc.l.  never  on^ht 
to  have  hecn  set  i.i,.  In.rther  than  this  we  will  not  venture  to  speak 
for  hnu.  lie  woul.l  .louhtless  rememher  tliat  the  wori.l  is  full  of  insti- 
tutions winch,  though  they  never  ought  to  have  been  set  up.  vet.  havin-^ 
l.oen  set  up.  ought  not  to  he  rudely  pulled  ,!own;  and  that' it  is  often 
wise  ni  practice  to  be  content  with  the  nmigation  of  an  abuse  which, 
looking  at  It  in  the  abstract,  we  might  feel  impatient  to  destroy." 
lie  concludes  by  saying: 

"We  have  done;  and  notliing  remains  but  that  we  part  from  Mr 
Cdadstone  with  the  courtesy  of  antagonists  who  bear  no  malice.  We 
dissent  from  his  oj.inions.  but  we  admire  his  talents;  we  respect  his  in- 
tegrity and  benevolence;  and  we  hope  that  he  will  not  suffer  political 
avocations  so  entirely  to  engross  him.  as  to  leave  him  no  leisure  for 
literature  and  philosophy." 

Macaulay  was  abundantly  pleased  with  Gladstone  in  after  years 
Gladstone   himself,   in   his   famous   "Chapter  of  Autobiography," 
speaks  thus  of  Macaulay's  review  of  his  book :  . 

"An  early  copy  of  tlie  Review  containing  the  powerful  essay  of 
Lord  Macaulay  was  sent  to  me.  and  T  found  that  to  the  main  proposi- 
tion, sufficiently  startling,  of  the  work  itself,  the  Reviewer  had  added 
this  assumption,  that  it  contemplated  not  indeed  persecution,  but  yet 
the  retrogressive  progress  of  <li.sabling  and  disqualifving  from  civil  office 
all  those  who  did  not  adhere  to  the  religion  of  the  State.  Before  (I 
think)  the  number  of  the  'Edinburgh  Review'  for  April.  1839.  could 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  tb.e  public.  I  had  addressed  to  Lord  (th^n 
Mr.)  Macaulay  the  following  letter,  which  I  shall  make  no  apology 
for  inserting,  inasmucli  as  it  will  precede  and  introduce  one  more 
morsel  o,  his  writing,  for  which  the  public  justly  shows  a  keen  and 
msatiable  appetite." 

"Dear  Sir,  "^  Carlton  Gardens,  April  loth,  1839. 

"I  have  been  favored  with  a  forthcoming  number  of  the  'Edinburgl, 
Review,  and  I  perhaps  too  much  presume  upon  the  bare  acquaintance  with 
yc)u  o  which  alone  I  can  boast,  in  thus  unceremoniously  assuming  you 
to  be  the  author  of  the  article  entitled  'Church  and  State,'  and  in  offering 
you  my  very  warm  and  cordial  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
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treated  I.otI,  tl,c  work  and  the  author 
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your  attention.     In  wliatever 
privilege  of  most  an 


on  whom  ytxi  deigned  to  be? 


stow 


you   write,  you   can   Iiardly   hope    for   tli 


had  I 


)cen  possible  not  t 


oiiymous  productions,  a   real 


concealment ;  l)ut   if  it 


authorship  in  this  parti  nl  "'^"'7  vou.  I   should  have  ,„es,ioned  your 

"T  1  .      I     .  '  1 '"'- • -^o  rare  as  to  he  a  uu)sl  mcri>r     1  !• 

.'ons  1  rT     •  *  "'"  "•''^^"'■'''  ''"'^■'^-  ''  •^""■^'  -'-  ^-"-''i-'  seas.r^        . 

wiu^nVrLi':;!;;;:™':' '"-  "••"■""■'"■  - «'■>  '■'■■"^' "-  -- 

"In  the  meantime  I  hope  yon  will  all„,v  ,„e  ,„  apprise  ,„„  ,!,.,i  „„  „,„. 
na,er,al  po,n.  espeeially  1  an,  n,„  so  farren.ove.l  (n  ,   von  a,  yo      ,    ' 
an,  not  co„«c,o„,  ,l,at  I  have  said  either  that  .l,e  Vest  A.I        IW 

Mil  eets  langnaKe  has  many  hearings  „l,ie],  escape  the  vie„-  ,'r  ,l,e  write 

1  ,„  I  "'""  P™r»s"i"ns.  because  I  have  never  enter- 

t..,ne.l  tl,e  corresponding  sen.in.ents.     Undonl.tedly  I  sl,„„ld    neak  o       e 

.ni.ed"i!i„U':'al  ^^j^  /rir;;':.;™ ' ,:,'.  iiiru "' '"- 

sense  as  all  differences  of  religions  opinion'iL  1 1,    CI,  ^  1?     e      Z^^ 

:;:;^vr:i,^;';i;;-^;-^-^>;-.-*;.a^ 

irrelevant  to  the  question  of  compctencv  for  civil  office-  bnt  T  u-o„i  i  ,  i 
my  stand  between  the  opposite  extreme;,  the  oL  "te  no   "c^Cfet: 

.n7e'di];,:nfirat'i'::™"'  -"^  °"'"  "'^'  -"  -^"  *^---'  -  -  c:::^! 

rcprlrd  m?'L""  ""  ?"?"""  ',  ''•"  "  ""'  ''''^"'"  ^O"  l>^ve  mis- 
represented  me,  for,  were  I  disposed  to  anvthinjr    so    went.-    tI,o    ,  i    i 

mdeed.^I  feel  I  ought  to  apologize  for  even  supposing  that  yo„  may  have 
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been  n,istakc-„  i„  the  apprehension  of  my  „u.anin^^  and  I  freely  achnit  on 
he  other  han.l  the  poss.h.hty  that,  totally  without  n.y  own  knowledge   n,y 
lan^mage  may  have  led  to  such  an  interpretation  ' 

in  t'h!"nn'r';  '';-'^'''f "-,  ^""/-^  ""^  '-■'i"t's  to  anything  of  personal  kindness 
in  the  past  to  hushand  it  for  the  future,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  I  shall 
earnestly  des.re  to  carry  with  me  such  a  recollection  of  your  mode  of 
dealmK  w>th  the  subject ;  inasmuch  as  the  attainment  of  truth,  we  shall 
agree  so  matenally  dei.e.uls  upon  the  ten.per.  in  which  the  search  for  it  is 
mstituted  and  conducted. 

"I  did  not  mean  to  have  troubled  you  at  so  much  length,  au.l  I  have 
only  to  add  that  I  am,  with  much  respect, 

"Dear  Sir, 

■■T.  B.  MACAULAY,  E»,."  "'"'  'wf  rcZkoSTOXE." 

"To  this  letter  I  promptly  received  the  following  reply: 

"My  Dear  Sir.  "^  ^''"""^^^  ^^'''''^'  '^^''^  "^h,  1839. 

"I  have  very  seldom  been  more  gratified  than  bv  the  very  kind  note 
u  Inch      have  just  received  from  you.     Your  book  itself,  and' ever  thh^' 

hat  heard  about  you,  though  almost  all  my  information  came-  o  tht 
lienor,  I  must  .say,  of  our  troubled  tinies-from  people  very  stronglv 
opposed  to  you  u,  politics,  led  me  to  regard  you  with  re  pect  and  gooZ  i 
and  I  am  truly  glad  that  I  have  succeeded  in  marking 'those  fedhg  I 
was  half  afraul  w;hen  I  read  myself  over  again  in  print,  that  the  button  a 
.s  too  co.nn,on  m  controversial  fencing,  even  between  friends,  had  o'nce 
or  twice  come  off  the  foil. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  we  do  not  differ  so  widely  as  I  had  annre- 
hended  about  the  Test  Act.     I  can  easily  explain  the  way  in  whid.Twas 

t"o  t  ;  !""■  rr^'   ^T""^'^  '^  ^^^^   '■^'''^'°-  non-'onformi      ou^h 
o  be  a  disqualification  for  civil  ofi^ce.     In  page  238  you  say  "that  Z 
true  and  authentic  mode  of  ascertaining  conformity's  the  Acf  of  Com! 
munion.     I  thought,  therefore,  that  your   theory    pointed    directly    to    a 
renewal  of  the  Test  Act.     And  I  do  not  recollect  that  you  have    ver  used 
ny  expression  importing  that  your  theory  ought  in  practice  to  be  modifi  d 
y  any  considerations  of  civil  prudence.     All  the    exceptions    that    you 
mention  are.  as  far  as  I  remember,  founded  on  positive  contract-itot  one 
on  expediency,  even  in  cases  where  expediency  is  so  strong  and  so  obvious 
that  most  statesmen  would  call  it  necessity.     If  I  had  understood    ha 
you  meant  your  rules  to  be  followed  out  in  practice  only  so  fl   as  m  gh 
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be  consistent  with  the  peace  and  «oo,l  Kovernnu-nt  of  sooietv    I  sl,...,l.l 
cerumly   Lave  expressed  nnself  very  differently  in   several  .ijrts  o;:!' 

goo;';?  '"'  """'  '""'^  '''  >"'^  '^'"^'""^-  -"'  '-""•<■  ■"-.  wi.l.  every 

"My  Dear  Sir, 

"\'ery  truly  yours, 
-W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  Esq.,  M.  P."  '"'*"■  "•'•^'^^AfLAY." 

Meantinie  Gladstone  was  learning  the  fallacies  of  Torvisn,  l.v  other 
means.  Poor  Sir  John  Gladstone  was  preparing  to  "sav  of  tZ 
mt^,  when  the  t.me  of  the  Corn  Law  agitation  should  come: -There 
stands  my  son.  helping  to  ruin  his  country."    Another  was  watching 

l^rTTc^ 7  '"""  ''■■"""  ^^^  ^^'^'^'"^  ^"^  ^  ^■"--  ^"  <'•>  --  - 

roorn  m  the  Tory  mansion  as  would  grant  to  the  audaciot.s  master  of 
words  an  excellent  front  apartment. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
A  GREAT  PROBLEM  IN  SIGHT. 

It  is  certain  that,  iiiidir  tiic  new  Government,  Ireland's  condition 
was  less  distressing,  and  Thomas  Drnmniond,  wiioni  Gladstone  in  many 
ways  admired  greatly,  almost  persuaded  luigland  that  ability  and 
courage  would  settle  the  (|uestion  without  much  legal  change.  Orange- 
men intimidated  Catholics  in  the  North,  and  the  Catholics  often  made 
things  disorderly  eKsewherc.  Landlords  and  tenants  were  at  war,  and 
Drummond  acted  upon  the  principle  that  there  was  one  law  for  all. 
This  ought  not  to  have  seemed  remarkable,  but  it  was  a  new  view 
to  both  classes.  The  very  landlords  who  afterwards  were  outraged  at 
Gladstone  were  exas])erate(l  now  with  Drummond.  O'Connell  looked 
upon  Drummond  as  "a  man  of  the  present."  and  in  spite  of  (iladstone's 
insistence  and  his  friends'  reiteration  that  the  latter  could  not  be  any- 
thing but  a  Tory  believing  that  coercion  was  what  the  Irish  people 
needed.  O'Connell  still,  as  he  .said,  "claimed  the  half  of  him  for  the 
future." 

Many  a  time,  in  after  years,  Gladstone  put  his  finger  upon  the 
words  of  Thomas  Drunmiond.  spoken  in  his  letter  to  the  magistrates 
of  Tipperary:  "Property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  riglits."  True, 
the  magistrates  of  that  time  suppressed  the  letter  for  a  little  while,  but 
years  afterwards  it  seemed  to  be  embodied  in  flesh  and  blooil  in  Glad- 
stone. 

In  1838  the  Poor  Law  was  pa.ssed,  and  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
discontent  was  removed,  and  Parliament  enacted  that  tithes  should 
not  be  levied  on  the  tenant,  but  rather  on  the  landlord. 

On  June  20.  1837,  the  King  had  died  and  the  young  Victoria  was 
awakened  at  Kensington  to  meet  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  told  her  of  her  uncle's  decease,  and  that 
she  was  to  be  crowned  Queen.    The  fact  that  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover 
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coul.l  not  pa.vs  iiil,,  tl.c  lian.Is  uf  a  fcinalo  sovereign  <lflivorr.l  iJiKlaiul 
(.f  all  i.n.l.Inns  ul.icli  ii.iKlit  have  come  had  the  tw..  kingdoms  coii- 
timic.I  under  one  hca.I  as  hitherto.    Oneen  Xiotoria  oaine  t..  power  im- 
mediately after  her  uncle  left  the  world,  succeeding  a  man  who  at  last 
became  kind  and  pood-natured  enouj,'h.  hut  who  had  been  distin^r„ishe<l 
in  middle  life  by  a  blunt  stub!)ormiess  wiiich  oftentimes  became  a  little 
contemi)tuous  of  the  ri^ri„s  of  others,  and  especially  irritated  at  what 
we  now  call  the  progress  of  mankin.l.     Victoria's  Coronation-lav  was 
indeed  the  advent  of  another  spirit  in   Eu^n.U  life  which  the  vounj? 
Queen  brou^dit  with  her.— a  spirit  in  which  constitutional  },n.vernmenl. 
enlivened  with  larger  sympathy  for  the  rights  of  the  peoi.le.  and  em- 
boldene.1  with  the  larj,a>st  hope  for  better  days,  was  sure  to  thrive  and 
wni  Its  way.    Her  {.nace  and  beauty,  her  dignity  and  womanliness,  were 
all  able  to  obtain  for  her  a  poinilarity  which  -rew  at  once  more  deep 
and  secure  because  of  the  conviction  which  delij-hted  I-ngland  that 
the  soverei^Mi  was  a  woman  of  intellectual  power.    Parliament,  of  course 
was  dissolved,  an.l  the  (Jueen  was  held  up  as  a  person  who  now  needed' 
the  support  of  her  friends,  and  that  bodv  uas  beK^cd  to  send  in  a 
Government  which  she  would  like.    When  the  votes  were  counted,  the 
House  of  Commons  was  found  to  be  very  much  like  the  old  one.    The 
Whigs,  Radicals  and  Conservatives,  however,  came  up  from  the  coun- 
ties and  boroughs,  which  had  apparently  changed  their  political  com- 
plexion.   The   party  decidedly  victor.,  is   was   the   partv   of    Daniel 
O'Connell. 

The  short  session  produced  almost  nothing  of  importa.ice,  but  when 
Parliament  reassembled,  it  was  evident  that  everything  must  wait  for 
the  coronation  of  the  Queen.  London  was  crowded  upon  that  occasion 
only  as  it  was  crowded  sixty  years  later,  at  the  Diamond  Jubilee.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  rode  amidst  a  storm  of  applause  and  cheers.  He 
was  at  the  very  height  of  his  popularity,  but  the  day  of  the  Duke's 
policy  was  passing.  The  day  of  a  battle  for  ideas  more  distinctly  im- 
portant  to  England  than  the  battle  of  Waterloo  had  come.  Ireland  was 
ever^^vhere  pressing  for  attention,  when  Parliament  opened  for  business. 
I  he  Government  had  to  resign  in  the  face  of  famine  and  discontent  cv^n 
in  England.    Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  had  the  management  of  her  new  ad- 
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."...,,( r.:,„„,  ,,r.„„,s,.,l  a  lis.  „f  ,„i„is,cr,  a„,|  ask,,l  ,1,,,,  ,„,„■„  ,,;,,,, 
ol..,  I,a.    ,c.cn  rclmcl  ,„  .l.c  Cour,  i„  the  ,,a.,-,„c„,l,cr.,  „f  ,1,. 
I  ...»cl„  ._.„„„,,,,  ,„  ,,„„;,,„,.    ,,„  o„ecn  rcfuscl,  an,i  S ll  o 
'"""■ »  '••'.»■'•.    '^'^■"-""-  '"-I  ,o  save  ,hc  l„„„,  1„„  all  ,  « 

c.  ,   ,„aa  ,1.  a„.l  ,,„,,„|„r  sv„,,atl,ic.,  „oro  ,.,!,„„,-  ,l,o  .lay.     L„n| 
r<,„Kl,a,,,  .,„rrc,l  cvcTyl,,,,!,.  I,,.  ,,|,i„B  ,l,c-  nmnsUT,  ,l,a.  ,l,cy  l,a.  C 
•l.e  co,„„lo„ce  „f  ,1,.  llo„,,c  of  Co„„„„„s.  that  the,  l.a.l  ...vcr  I™ 

ex      (or.     Il,c  „l,„lc  realm  was  l.d«,l,li„K  ,l,c  i„,I,ecili„.  of  a  Govern- 
n  e  .,  s,an,l,n„  „„  „s  a,,ex  i„s.oa,l  of  on  i,»  ha.e.    IVcl  l,a,l  no  rc.po 

::  ""•^'  ■•'".■'  "■"'■'  ^'^ ""-">  «it.  while  ,l,e  ne.le„an„.e    „"  °  , 

«as  n..«|„rn>K  "li.cr  aKilalions  in  tl,e  n,in,l  of  England 
Olarlslone  wrote  in  ,((75  as  follows  on  the  former  sni'.jecf 
II  was  a  ,|ucsli„n  whether  the  la.lies  of  the  Conrt,  who'ha.l  heen 

';"'""">   "I '-'■  »'-'l'l  -  »l."..l,l  no,  retire  front  offi         T 

Onee,,,  not  jo.  twenty  years  ol.l.  h„.  capahle  of  conttaeting  attach- 
ntonts  at  o„ec  qn.ek  an.l  .Inrahle.  resisted  the  ,Ien,an,l.    There  can  he 
no  ,  onh.  that  ,f  Sir  Rohert  Ted  had  heen  allowe.l  at  that  ti,„e  ,0    ro 
cee,l  „,th  h,s  task,  the  Ministry  he  would  then  have  forn.ed  won  ,1  I  ave 
hccn  possessed  o   reasonahle  stahility.     Hut  the  power  of  the    ot ,  g 
fe<.>ere,gn.  apphe,l  w„h  the  skillfnl  nse  of  opportnnity,  sufficed  to  pro 
long  .he  d,,rat,o„  of  the  Liheral  Governn.ent  until  the  summer  of  ,84" 
•^  I  enod  of  nearly  two  and  a  half  years.    Its  e.xercise  produced,  at  th 

o    h,et°„77l      '"  ■"  ""  ""'""  ""■""■    ■^"'  «'»'  '■"*"'-"  "Pon  the 
cond,  et  of  the  parties  ,0  the  crisis  has  been  ntore  favorable  to  the 

Mnaster  than  to  the  Ifonareh.    Baron  S.ockntar  himself  has  expressed 

.h,s  op,n,o„.    nut  the  cuestion  specialty  involved  was  the  claim  of   h 

u-oman  ,„  her  early  youth.    I.  was  a  dain,  of  which,  confined  within 

PosihlvT''  '""">■."■<""''  ^"'<^'>-  '--  recomntended  the  allowance. 
I  ossd  b  ,t  was  suspicion,  the  most  obstinate  among  the  besetting  sins 

si2  o  7;"  "  ""  ''"  ""  "'  "''"^"  "''""■  "■""■  '"•"'-^''  ™  'h' 
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In  the  course  of  the  winter  of  iS.^S.^q.  which  1 
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he  ha.l  met  AJiss  (ilynne,  dau^'hter  of  Sir  S. 
Flintshire.     Gladstone  soon  sno<l  for  her  h 
married  life  has  hcen  a  nohlc 
perfect  alTection. 


!ic  passed  in  Konu 


Stephen  Richard  ( 


j^yiine,  of 


icart  and  hand,  and  tl 


leir 


witness  to  the  sacredness  and  suMimity  of 


Gladstone  wrote  these  words  in  1 


Consort 


'II; 


lis  review  of  the  "Life  of  the  V 


rnice 


ra  „  ,:,o  r„l.  ,,,„„,„-  „.„  ,l,an  .he  cx„„.io„;  L,t  even  a,„o„ , 
l.a  p;  n  .rr,a„«  ll„s  .narnaRO  wa,s  exceptional,  »o  nearly  did  the  t,niun 
^■t    .o..Mh,   hoar,  a„.l  action  , ,  fmnil  the  i.lcal.  an,l  bring  Jnality  ne^ 

as  the  a  I  ccve  ,s  to  the  snh.tantive."    Xo  one  has  en.ertaine.l  or  dc- 

nnslan,!  has  „rn,sl,c.l  hnghter  or  clearer  pictnres  to  o„r  a,-e  of  ll,c 
opera  ,„„  of  those  forces  on  which  governntents  as  well  as  hu.nes  res 
than  llawarden  Castle. 

,t  1 1  ''"".'""'«"-'-'  i"  '!•=  l'"»toffice.  rarlian..n,  l,„,l  con- 
st Intedttscontnmtec  on  clncation  and  left  the  ntanaRentcnt  of  that 
s..l,ec,  ,„  ,ts  han,ls  .vith  thirty  thousand  potn.ds  sterling,  th    On 

tad  n,arr,c<l  Pnnce  All-ert  a„,l  added  his  learning  an.l  „oit  to  heT  Z 
accon,pl,sh„K.n,s.  He  furnished  England  with  a  royal  ge„tle,„J^^ 
sc^K,  n,g  F.ng,isl,n,c„  ha.l  not  heheld  fora  long  titne.  Palnterston  ad 
nude  US  play  «_,,,  the  Spaniar.ls,  and  then  uith  the  Carlists,  «ho  had 
b  en  defeate.l.    1  he  war  between  the  TnrKs  and  Egyptians  h.l  hroken 

Ue  Tt  rW       ,T    "         ""^'"  '"  """«"""  '^'  "°"-  °'  "-  Sultan. 
sp.te  of  all  henefical  legislation,  but  most  iutportant  of  all,  the  .Anti- 

vT  Z  ,  ''^"'  '"''  ''""  °'!!''""-^''  an.l  was  prospering,  under 
V,  hers  R,char<l  Cobden  and  John  tiright.  The  Melbourne  ministry 
.ad  fallen  before  the  violence  of  English  opposition,  which  never  ca' 
tolerate  ,udel>tedness  and  expenditure  unprovMed  for  by  John  Rnll 

iha  Tr        'V°"  '""' '"  """"^  '"'^  '''"'  «-  ■•>  P^P"-'  -l-l'' 
agitated  the  whole  question  of  protection  and  free  trade      Peel  ha.l 

the  ear  of  England  when  he  said  that  such  a  Ministry  was  incapable  of 
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luuuUinK  sue  1  a  large  (iiiestion.     Down  it  went,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
brongln  to  l.is  help  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  whose  un<lerstancling 
of  the  "chsmal  science"  of  ,)oliticaI  economy,  wliose  grasp  of  the  large 
prmoples  of  finance,  and  whose  lucidity  of  statement  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  explam  these  principles  and  their  application,  were  unmatched 
1"  all  the  realm.     It  is  well  to  understand  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
proposed,  instead  of  a  duty  of  eight  shillings  per  quarter  on  wheat,  a 
slHhng  scale,  and  on  this  question  an  appeal  ha.l  been  made  to  the 
country,     lo  Gladstone  had  been  given  the  post  of  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  Master  of  the  Mint.    It  is  to  be  noted  that  even 
at  tins  period,  when  finance  demanded  so  much  attention,  Gladstone's 
inlcrest  m  Ireland  was  pronounced,  and  he  had  wished  and  hoped  to  be 
sent  to  Dublin  Castle  as  Chief  Secretary.    We  have  it  upon  the  author- 
ity of  Mrs.  Gladstone  that  he  was  quite  depressed  by  his  new  appoint- 
"lent,  and  that  "from  the  very  otUset  of  his  career  he  had  an  intense 
ambition  to  take  hold  of  the  Irish  question." 

The  first  Budget  of  the  new  Government  was  that  of  1842  to  pre- 
sent which  involved  the  explanation  of  a  revised  tariff,  and  Mr  Glad- 
stone had  to  make  exposition  in  answer  to  the  thousand  questions  of 
larhament  upon  the  effect  of  this  tariff  on  more  than  a  thousand 
articles  of  trade.  The  principle  involved  the  reimposition,  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  of  the  income  tax.  There  was  certainly  necessity  for 
this,  or  for  something  like  it,  and  it  has  been  compared  with  the  income 
tax  which  Pitt  insisted  upon  as  necessary  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
France. 

Gladstone  stood  close  to  Peel  and  helped  to  carry  what  must  have 
seemed  a  continuously  recurring  deficiency.  The  young  financier 
insisted.  111  season  and  out  of  season,  upon  financial  reforms  which 
Avould  enable  England  to  get  resources  annually  of  increasing  propor- 
tions. There  was  a  large  element  of  protection  in  the  Budget,  and  it 
favored  home  iManufactures  and  the  farmers.  Sternly  did  they  both 
refuse  to  make  any  large  reduction  of  the  duties  on  corn,  but  the  effect 
of  Cobdeii's  argument  and  the  utterances  of  Villiers  and  Bright  were 
already  manifest  in  the  fact  that  the  sliding  scale  on  this  topic  was 
modified.    It  was  a  distinct  movement  toward  free  trade,  and  yet  a 
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heroic  effort  to  clutch  at  protection.     It  is  cloul,ful  if  Pcd  could  have 

ncconiphshcl  lus  act  of  stretclu-ng  from  oue  poi„,  to  another  and  hold- 

2  -^  '.  even  with  the  sh.du  satisfactoriness  u Inch  the  act  occasion.!. 

-t  l>a<I  not  been  for  Gla.lstone.    Fortunately  for  l.:nj,Iancrs  opinion  of 

he  commercal  genius  of  this  son  of  the  Liverpool  merchant,  fortunatelv 

or  Peels  achnmistration,  fortunately  for  those  who  on  the  one  sid'e 

thou.dn  free  trade  had  obtained  too  little  and  those  who  0,1  the  other 

s.de  thought   ree  trade  had  obtained  too  much,  prosperitv  came  to  the 

realm   an<l  Gladstone's  defense  of  the  Bu<lget  appeare.l'to  be  even  . 

niore  br.lliant  prophecy  than  it  was  when       made  the  desert  of  finance 

blossom  as  the  rose,  by  his  elo(iuent  exposition. 

It  was  now  becoming  evident  to  sober  ICngland.  that  (da.lstone 
was  all  that  S>r  Robert  Peel  had  been,  with  a  still  livelier  imagination 
and  perhaps  a  greater  ability  to  hold  fast  to  the  revered  past  an<l  grasp 
the  rather  un.les.red  future.  He  was  a  greater  orator,  he  was  a  greater 
financier,  and  people  said  he  was  a  greater  "straddler."  In  Gladstone's 
case,  th.s  ,s  to  say  that  his  mind  was  comprehensive  enough  to  see 
that  evo  ut,on  m  opinion  is  the  law  of  all  progress;  and.  to  adapi  a 
saymg  of  Douglas  Jerrold.  Gladstone  knew  it  is  not  -.ofanity  of  the  old 
moon  to  indicate  one's  admiration  and  willingness  to  take  light  from 
the  new.    The  same  heavens  furnish  both. 

Together  were  Gladstone  and  Lord  Aberdeen  associate.!,  as  in  the 
previous  ministry,  and  together  they  dealt  with  the  affair  of  the  bound- 
ary between  the  English  c>olonies  an<l  the  United  States  an,l  labored 
to^promote  cordiality,  which  at  last  Guizot  and  Aberdeen  put  in  ,lue 

It  is  most  interesting  to  find  that  here  Gladstone's  mind  was  de- 
voting some  of  its  best  hours  to  the  Irish  question.  In  Fitzpatrick's 
excellent  collection  of  the  letters  of  Daniel  O'Connell.  we  have  interest- 
ing information  with  regard  to  the  persons  who  embodied  at  that 
moment  a  spirit  with  which  Gladstone  would  have  much  to  do  in  later 
years.    The  Editor  says: 

"Old  politicians  will  remember  three  prominent  members-Colonel 
Verner.  S.bthorpe,  and  Perceval.  Two  of  the  trio  looked  a.  if  they 
had  never  need  to  shave,  the  third  colonel  was  all  beard-a  most  un- 
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usual  display  in  days  which  knew  not  a  full-bearded  Premier,  as  now 
All  three  having  opposed  a  small  grant  to  Maynooth  College  as  'sub- 
versive of  morality.'  O'Connell  called  them  'the  Church  militant  of  the 
House.'  and  raised  a  peal  of  laughter  by  concluding  with  a  parody  on 
iJryden's  verses. 

"  'Three  colonels  in  three  different  counties  born 
Did  Lincoln,  Sligo,  and  Armagh  adorn; 
The  first  in  gravity  of  face  surpassed. 
The  next  in  bigotry— in  both  the  last. 
Tiic  force  of  Nature  could  no  further  go; 
To  beard  the  third  she  shaved  the  other  two.' 

"Canon  O'Rorke  in  his  'Life  of  O'Conneir  states  on  hearsav  (page 
249)  that  the  above  was  written  by  Ronayne,  who  showed  it  to  O'Con- 
nell merely  for  his  opinion." 

At  later  dates  Gladstone  found  it  necessary  to  keep  some  company 
which  m  the  earlier  hours  of  his  career  he  might  not  have  looked  upon 
with  delight.  It  is  at  this  time  that  he  is  least  sure  he  has  found  his 
vocation  as  an  associate  of  Peel  in  Government.  He  writes  to  his 
intimate  friend: 

.Sl^\^'^'  ^^T-'-~     -t/     •     ^  ^"'  ^"'■y  ^^'^'^  ^■°"'^'^"t  to  look  forward 
and  pack  up  my  things.     If  there  were  any  reasons  which  made  it  desir- 
able w.Hi  reference  to  the  future,  or  the  paulo-post  future,  that  I  should 
be  ni  office  under  the  present  Government,  I  think  thev  are  now  satisfied 
and  exhausted.     As  connected  with  trade,  I  am  certainly  a  cause  of  weak- 
ness and  not  of  strength  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment     It  i«  not  my  opinion  that  on  this  score  he  will  readily  part  with 
me:  but  it  removes  a  cause  of  regi.t  that  I  should  have  had,'  if  the  case 
had  stood  otherwise.     And   I  do  not  think  that  another  session  or  two 
would  pass  without  my  exciting  more  mistrust.     I  am  stronglv  ano  pain- 
fully impressed  with  recent  disclosures  concerning  the  physical  state  of 
the  peasantry:  for  whose  sake  mainly,  as  my  notion  has  been,  we  have 
maintained  the  Corn   Laws.     Last  session  I  had  to  answer  a  speech  of 
Cobdcn  s  on  this  subject,  five-sixths  of  which  I  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  spoken.     My  conviction  is,  that  our  course  in  these  matters  has  been 
generally  right-but  it  involves  progression,  and  it  is  a  high  probability 
tliat  one  bad  harvest,  or  at  all  events  two,  would  break  up  the  Corn  Law 
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ilic  purpose  of  Parliamentary  life  resolves  ifK^lf  ,..;,i, 
whony  into  one  c„e.tion-Win  U  ove/^^^         '  ,:       'l^^^^''^--"! 
recl.fynig  the  relations  between  the  Church  and    h     sTn,  ,  "^ 

the  opport.uiity  of  setting  forvvard  sikT  rwo  k  >     Tl  ''  *'"     ,^'"'  "'^' 

sueh  a  readjustment,  or  a  violent  cr  si       T  ''''  '""''  '*^"  '■'"'*'^ 

Con;m,ss,o„  and  ,he  G„vc™„,cn.,  nn„  ,  ,„i,f,  „„,,  ..^'Z.'l" 

rea   renovation  of  the  country  does  not  depend  upon ".u     n  ' 

and  those  uI,o  desire  to  take  part  in  the  lor  ,X         o        TruT""^^ 
nected  with  the  specific  readjustments  to  which  I  h.V      f        ,  "' 

think,  seek  their  province  elsewhere  "  '"'^^■■■'■^■'''  "'"•^*'  ^ 

"Here  is  a  very  slight  and  naked  sketch.  If  1  were  tn  fill  ;.  ,  t,  ,j 
break  the  back  of  a  rickety  postman  who  daily  car  e  1.  f1  r  '  •  '  ""''^ 
at  two  miles  an  hour  toward  Montrose.  Kntercairn  letters 

"Believe  me  always 

"Your  obliged  and  attached  friend, 

"W.  E.  (iLAD.STONE." 
Other  equally  able  men  have  felt  that  nothing  is  gained  bv  overl      i 
ing  the  postman  at  such  times  as  these.  ^        ''"'^'■ 

As  a  yoimg  man,  Gladstone  cordially  enjoyed  the  privilege  extendi 
htm  of  v,s.tmg  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  most  notable  ofp    T    r 
bibliophiles,   the   Right    Honorable  Thomas  Gn|'  't^^^^^^^^^^ 
mtnded  benefactor  and  friend  of  all  who  love  lite  a  te  l!'     eft!  is 
Z:t  m rZl"'  ^'''  ^^t-r-widening  inHuence  of  Z  l^^. 
Ihe  Gren^,lle  Collectton.     He  had  brcn,  as  Gladstone  was  later.,  a 
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Christ  Churcl,  stu.Icnt  and  the  younger  scholar  .shared  many  of  his 
tastes.    At  his  tabic,  Gladstone  was  made  acquainted  with  the  learnintj 
of  Macaulay,  the  wit  of  Sydney  Smith,  the  gravity  of  Hallam    the 
gemalily  of   Samuel   Rogers   the   poet-hanker,   and  the   multifarious 
information  and  sincere  patriotism  of  a  fascinating  foreigner  who  was 
to  he  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum  and  who  was  to  be  known  also 
as  Senator  of  Italy,  and  Sir  Anthony  Panizzi,  K.  C.  B.       Grenville 
at  that  time  was  very  interesting  to  the  young  statesman.     Fox  had 
trusted  Grenville  with  arranging  the  terms  of  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  an<l  America,  after  the  separation.     He  had  been  sent  by  Earl 
Spencer  in  1794  as  Minister  1<  xtraordinary  to  the  court  of  Vienna 
and,  after  having  been  Privy  Councilor  aiul  Special  Ambassador  to  the' 
court  of  Berlin,  he  had  become  Chief  Justice  in  Eyre  in  1800.    He  had 
seen  much  of  the  great  men  of  whom  he  talked  as  entertainingly  with 
Gladstone  as  with  the  elder  and  then  more  illustrious  members  of  the 
circle  of  friends  he  often  invited  to  dine  with  him  or  to  pass  a  day  or 
an  evening  with  him  and  his  books.     Gladstone  often  referred  to  the 
delight  with  ^^hich  this  or  that  gem  now  in  the  Grenville  collection 
in  the  British  Museum  was  welcomed  and  exhibited,  read  and  enriched 
with  notes  from  the  ol<l  bibliophile's  hand,  for,  like  Gladstone  in  after 
life,  Grenville  permitted  no  curiosity  as  to  rare  tomes  to  keep  him  from 
enjoying  their  h-easures.     Panizzi's  biographer  tells  us  that  Sydney 
Snuth     with  reverent  appreciation  remarked  to  Panizzi,  apropos  of 
the  host  s  dignity  and  cheerfulness.  'There,  that  is  a  man  from  whom 
we  all  ought  to  learn  how  to  grow  old.'  "   Gladstone  truly  learned  the 
lesson  as  to  the  fact  that  a  green  old  age  is  as  secure  as  May  itself 
m  the  serene  companionship  of  books.     He  enjoyed,  even  as  a  young 
man,  the  old  man's  <lelight  as  he  gathered  the  twenty  thousand  volumes 
for  which  he  had  gla.lly  paid  nearly  f^fty  thousand  guineas,  and,  in  the 
British  Museum  with  Sir  Anthony,  he  after  related  book-yarns  in  which 
Grenville,  many  years  before,  and  he,  later,  figured  as  one  who  had 
landed  a  rare  or  valuable  "find."    One  can  fancy  the  pleasure  to  Glad- 
stone of  such  association  as  would  invite  him  into  all  the  interesting 
conversation  consequent  upon  being  allowed  to  read  and  discuss  the 
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following  letter,  for  example,  which  Grenville  the  host  had  received 
from  the  bibliomaniac,  Panizzi: 


t,  fii- 


"My  Dear  Sir.  "B.  M.,  May  2.  ,843. 

"I  hope  you  will  do  mc  the  honor  of  placing  in  yotir  library  a  Latin 
poem,  by  one  Thomas  Prati,  printed  at  Treviso  about  1475,  on  the  martyr- 
dom said  to  have  been  suffered  in  that  year  by  one  Simon  or  Svmeon.'at 
the  hands  of  the  Jews  of  Trento.  The  event  seems  to  have  created  a  great 
sensation  at  the  time,  and  even  at  a  much  later  period  its  truth  has  been 
the  subject  of  learned  investigations. 

"It  may  be  true  that  a  boy  was  murdered  at  Trento  in  March.  1475  but 
that  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  Jews'  hatred  of  our  religion,  is  as  incredible 
as  It  IS  unproved.  So  late  as  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  dissertation  was 
mserted  in  the  48th  volume  of  Calagiero  Raccolta  dopuscoli.  page  40() 
(,De  cultu  Sancti  Simonis,  the  martyr,  has  been  canonized  and  his  life  an<l 
miracles  arc  chronicled  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  Pueri  Tridcntini  et  Martyris 
apud  Venetos).  That  dissertation,  written  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  story, 
seems  to  mc  conclusive  against  it. 

"Several  poems  are  said  to  have  been  written  on  this  subject.  One  of 
them  in  Italian  stanzas,  utterly  worthless,  by  one  Fra  Giovanno,  was  printe.l 
so  late  as  .1690,  at  Padua,  and  is  in  the  British  Museum.  Federici  (Tipo- 
grafia  Trevigiana,  p.  91)  mentions  four  tracts  printed  by  Cclerio  in  1480 
en  the  martyrdom  of  Simon,  but  none  written  by  Prati.  He  moreover 
mentions  two  (p.  52)  printed  by  Ghcrard  de  Lysa,  one  of  which  would  seem 
to  be  precisely  like  that  which  I  now  oflfer  to  you,  if  we  were  to  judge  from 
the  title  only,  but  the  particulars  into  which  he  enters  show,  I'st.  that 
Federici  never  saw  even  the  book  which  he  describes;  2nd,  that  whatever 
that  book  be,  it  is  a  different  one  from  this. 

"As  you  possess  the  very  rare  edition  of  Dante,  published  by  Tuppo, 
at  Naples,  in  the  colophon  of  which  Tuppo  alludes  to  the  murder  of  Simon 
•non  sono  molti  anni,'  and  as  the  fact  is  said  to  have  happened  in  1475, 
according  to  all  authorities,  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  you  to  possess  an 
uncommonly  rare  book,  which  may  be  of  use  in  fixing  at  about  1480  the 
date  of  your  Dante,  the  very  year  when  Tuppo  began  to  print  separately 
from  Reussinger. 

"Yours,  etc.,  etc., 

"A.  PANIZZI." 

A  decade  afterward,  we  find  Gladstone,  although  apparently  over- 
whelmed with  other  labors,  coming  up  oui  of  them  all  for  a  breath  of 
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ficsli  air,  as  was  his  wont,  and  writing  to  Panizzi,  as  though  there  were 
no  other  than  Hterary  questions  in  all  the  universe. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  writing  at  a  much  later  date,  to  the  son  of  his  old 
friend.  Lord  Aberdeen,  with  whom  he  was  closely  associated  in  Cabinet 
life,  said: 


■ ,  M 


"I  may  first  refer  to  the  earliest  occasion  on  which  I  saw  him;  for  it 
illustrates  a  point  not  unimportant  in  his  history.    On  an  evening  in  tlie 
niniKli  of  January,   1835,  during  what  is  called  t'      short  Government  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  I  was  sent  for  by  Sir  Robert  T'eel,  and  received  from  him 
the  offer,  which  I  accepted,  of  the  Undcr-Secretaryship  for  the  Colonies. 
Vrnu\  him  I  went  on  to  your  father,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State  in 
that  department,  and  who  was  thus  to  be,  in  official  home-talk,  my  master. 
Without  any  apprehension  of  hurting  you,  I  may  confess  that  I  went  in 
fear  and  trembling.     I  knew  Lord  Aberdeen  only  by  public  rumor.     Dis- 
tinction of  itself,  naturally  and  properly,  rather  alarms  the  young.    I  had 
heard  of  his  high  character,  but  I  had  also  heard  of  him  as  a  man  of  cold 
manners,  and  close  and  even  haughty  reserve.    It  was  dusk  when  I  entered 
his  room — the  room  on  the  first  floor,  with  the  bow-window  looking  to 
the  Park — so  that  I  saw  his  figure  rather  than  his  countenance.    I  do  not 
recollect  the  matter  of  the  conversation;   but  I  well  remember  that  before 
I  had  been  three  minutes  with  him,  all  my  apprehensions  had  melted  away 
as  snow  in  the  sun;   and  I  came  away  from  that  interview  conscious  in- 
deed— as  who  could  fail  to  be  conscious? — of  his  dignity,  but  of  a  dignity 
so  tempered  by  a  peculiar  purity  and  gentleness,  and  so  associated  with 
impressions  of  his  kindness,  and  even  friendship,  that  I  believe  I  thought 
more  about  the  wonder  of  his  being  at  that  time  so  misunderstood  by  the 
outer  world,  than  about  the  new  duties  and  responsibilities  of  my  new 
office.    I  was  only,  I  think,  for  about  ten  weeks  his  under-secretary.    But 
as  some  men  hate  those  whom  they  have  injured,  so  others  love  those 
wlicm  they  have  obliged;  and  his  friendship  continued  warm  and  uninter- 
mitting  for  the  "-ubsequent  twenty-six  years  of  his  life." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


,     GLADSTOXE  AND  SIR  ROIIERT  PEEL. 

The  year  .843  l.n.„KHu  O'Connell  fcruani  with  his  pro,H,.sal  for  the 
repeal  of  the  L'.non.    He  pre.h-cte.l  that  the  proposition  wonl.l  s„ceee.,l 
m  ti.e  com-se  of  the  year.    Mon.ster  meetinj^s  were  .^^-.therecl.  an.I  while 
OConnell  was  ur^n„p  ],;,  compatriots  to  avoid  hloodslied.  l,e  uas  ar- 
reste.1  for  sedition  and  conspiracy.     A  jury  of  Protestants  convicted 
Inm.  and  he  was  f.ned  an.l  imprisoned.     Five  lawyers  in  the  House 
of  Lords  reversed  the  j.ulgment  in  his  favor.    The  spirit  of  O'Connell 
was  hroken,  because  his  health  was  in  no  way  able  to  support  the 
drafts  .uade  upon  his  power  and  he  had  no  impulse  for  a  new  agitation 
I'our  years  were  to  elapse,  as  he  quietly  went  down  the  hill  to  the 
grave,  passing  out  of  sight  i.i  1847.    England  continued  to  evict  tenants 
who  had  taken  the  bad  la.uls  of  Ireland  owned  by  landlords  in  E.udand 
and  made  them  rich  and  valuable,  and  of  course  Irelan.l  continued  to 
rebel  and  outrage  and  murder.    A  superficial  statesmanship-Peel  was 
always  master  of  this  kind  of  thing,  while  he  was  capable  of  far  better 
ach.evements-passed  a  law  forbid.ling  Irishmen  to  carry  arms  except 
by  special  license,  and,  to  equal  this  by  an  act  of  genuine  statesman- 
ship, he  issued  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  Irish  dis- 
content. 

Gladstone's  service  to  him  at  this  point  had  been  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  now  they  were  to  separate.  Peel  proposed  that  the 
Government  should  grant  to  the  College  of  Mavnooth  an  increased 
amount  for  education.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  characteristic 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  than  this  efifort  to  conciliate  Irish  opinion.  At  this 
college  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  were  educated.  Nine  thousand 
pounds  had  been  spent  the  year  before;  it  was  now  proposed  that 
twenty-six  thousand  pounds  should  be  spent  there,  and,  further,  that 
the  laity  should  have  three  Queen's  colleges  for  unsectarian  education. 
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(iladstone  was  i)Iacefl  in  a  |)er|)lcxin^'  situation.     Ik-  could   not  be 
accused  of  any  foolish  anti-Roniaiiism,  hut  he  was  the  author  of  a  work 
on  Cluirch  and  State  and  he  was  tryinj^  to  he  consistent  with  that 
I)ro(luction.     Sensitive  as  only  the  father  of  one  literary  child  may  he. 
lie  hcheld  everything  from  the  outlook  occui)ie(l  hy  the  cradle  of  this 
infant  which  was  to  give  him  a  good  deal  of  difliculty,  as  his  ojiinions 
grcv.-  and  his  outlook  widened  in  the  years  to  follow.     Besides,  he  had 
not  fully  considered  the  measure,  as  he  insisted,     (iladstone  has  often 
been  accused  of  postpom'ng  the  consideration  of  certain  themes  he- 
cause  they  involved  just  the  difticullies  presented  here.     It  was  a  good 
tmie  for  him  to  insist  upon  his  own  conscience,  and  yet  it  was  a  i)oor 
time  to  he  what  is  known  as  a  "crank."  especially  if  the  basis  of  it  all 
was  the  fact  that  he  had  written  a  hook  from  whose  decisions  rohust 
common  sense  was  sure  to  lead  him  to  depart,  at  least  in  some  measure, 
by  and  by.     His  old  l^ton  friend.  Maiming,  who  was  yet  a  Protestant, 
urged  him  to  remain  in  Peel's  cabinet.     George  Cornewall  Lewis  and 
others  who  admired  (iladstone's  financial  genius,  and  Robert   Lowe, 
who  had  no  ])atience  whatever  with  (iladstone's  wasting  his  time  on 
ecclesiastical  matters,  urged  him  to  pause  before  he  threw  away  his 
time  and  gifts  as  a  financial  administrator  "on  a  mere  matter  of  religious 
agitation."     Cdadstone.  however,  was  as  firm  in  his  purpose  as  if  he 
were  Bishop  of  London — an  ofitice  which  many  of  his  most  intelligent 
admirers  believed  he  woul(l  have  filled  as  none  other  had  ever  filled  it. 
He  resigned  and  sought  to  defend  the  act  with  that  turgid  and  indirect 
utterance  which,  wc  are  bound  to  .say,  has  betrayed  him  whenever  he 
has  forced  himself  or  been  forced  into  a  position  such  as  this.     He  now 
astonished  a  good  many  of  his  friends  by  saying  that  while  he  resigned 
his  place  in  the  .\dministration.  he  would  not  oppose  the  scheme  of  the 
Government  as  a  private  member.     He  afterwards  wrote: 

"My  whole  purpose  was  to  place  myself  in  a  position  in  which  I 
should  be  free  to  consider  my  course  without  being  liable  to  any 
just  suspicion  on  the  ground  of  personal  interest.  It  is  not  profane 
if  I  now  say  'With  a  great  price  obtained  I  this  freedom.'  The  political 
association  in  which  I  stood  was  to  me,  at  the  time,  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  pid)lic  life.     The  Govermnent  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  be- 
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lieved  to  l,e  of  imnioval.Ic  strciiRfh.  My  place,  as  I'tcsiilont  ..i  tl,^. 
Hoar.l  of  Trade,  was  at  tlie  very  kernel  of  its  in..,si  interestiiiK  npna- 
tions.  for  it  was  in  pro^^ress  from  year  to  yt-ar.  with  continiiallv  waxini,' 
courage,  toward  the  emancipation  of  industry,  an.l  tlierein  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  another  ^reai  and  l,lcsse<l  work  of  pni.lic  j„stii-o 

CiviuK- up  what  I  hi^ddy  prized HVlt  myself  open  to  the 

char^a-  of  hcinjr  opinionated  and  wantinj,'  in  defere;ice  to  really  i,Tcat 
authorities,  and  1  could  not  hut  know  that  I  should  inevitahly  lie  re- 
garded as  fastidious  and  fanciful,  fitter  for  a  dreamer,  or  po'ssihly  a 
schoolman,  than  for  the  active  purposes  of  pnl.lic  life  in  a  husv  and 
moving  age." 

Overshadowing  ail  this  is  the  fact  that  (iladstone  uas  making  a 
tremei.dous  effort  to  he  consistent  with  his  hook  on  Church  and  State. 
His  one  effort  to  he  consistent— a  state  of  mind  and  a  method  of  action 
which  his  critics  have  always  reconnnended  to  him,  even  with  fierce- 
ness—offers results  which  indicate  how  much  more  grand  and  im- 
portant to  civilization  has  hecn  his  a])i)aretu  inco'isistency. 

The  Cireville  Memoirs  fnrni-^h  us  with  this  iiUeresting  page  with 
reference  to  (dadstone's  resignation  from  Peel's  Cahinet  on  the  matter 
of  the  Maynooth  grant: 

"Fehruary  6th.     ()„  Tuesday  night,  for  the  first   time  for  some 
years,  I  went  to  the  House  of  Connuons.  principallv  to  hear  (ihhl- 
stone's  explanation.     John  Russell  called  on  me  in  the  morning  an.l 
told  me  that  he  and  Palmerston  had  talked  over  French  politics,  and 
were  both  of  one  mind,  and  both  disposed  to  say  nothing  offensive  or 
hostile  to  France  or  (niizot.     Lord  John  spoke,  hut  not  at  all  well, 
in  a  bad  spirit,  taunting  and  raking  up  all  subjects  of  bitterness,  accus- 
ing the  Government  of  inconsistency,  without  much  reason,  and  not 
very  wisely  or  fairly,  and  casting  in  their  teeth  expressions  which  he 
had  culled  out  of  old  files  of  the  Times.     His  speech  disapnoitUed  mc, 
but  it  afforded   Peel  an  o-pportunity  of  which  he  availed  himself  re- 
markably well,  and  his  retort  gave  him  all  the  advantage  of  the  night. 
What  he  said  of  France  was  perfect,  excellent  in  tone  and  manner,  all 
that  Guizot  could  require  without  being  at  all  servile  or  even  accom- 
modating.    Gladstone's  explanation  was  ludicrous.     Evervbodv  said 
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tlut  iK-  Iu.1  only  ....«,,,  ,„  ,,,,„^  „„^  „^  ^^.^^^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^_,  ^ 

"lVc-1  put  an  c.i,I  to  any  mystery  al.ont  l,is  measnrcs  an,|  stated  in 
Rcneral  terrns  all  he  in.ende.I  to  .1.,.     The  (..vernn.ent.  Un.^rZ 
-■a  goo,I  deal  of  opposition  and  exciten-ent  fn.n,  the  reli,...„s  pa'rt 
o    the  connunn.ty.  Dissenters  and  Scotd,.     Ashlev  has  pm  hnns    f 
nt  t  e  hea     of  the  Lo.  Chnrch  party,  an.l  will  .ake  a  ,fe  t 

Sandon  d.d  „ot  .lare  accept  t!,e  HoanI  of  Trade  and  seat  in  the  Cabin    ' 
nl  lie    r^'^-^'  ^'--.'--Pool  Protestants.    Such  is  the  fear  that' 

X      I  ^(-h  .7""^    r  r'  ""■'■"•"^  '•"  ^"^'^^  ''^"-^^  questions. 
Nether  (dadstone  nor  San.lon  have  really  any  ol.joction  to  tl,e  (iovern- 

ment  measures;  were  they  unfettere.I  and  unconipronnsed  thev  would 

>  n  isK,  1  o  hers  They  overlook  the  undotd,ted  fact  that  inferences 
^^.l  be  drawn  hy  others  as  to  their  opinions  the  reverse  of  the  truth 
and  th^  those  inferences  have  a  n.teria.  inHuence  upon  the  :oI^ 
ot  hose  who  draw  tl,en..  Peel  tohl  Gla<lstone  beforehand  tl,at  his 
expanafon  would  he  considered  quite  insufficient  to  account  for  his 
con.luct.  Tloweyer.  in  his  speech  he  lavished  praise  and  regrets  upon 
—  ."  a  tone  cpnte  affectionate.  lie  was  i„  a  verv  laudator'  vein  fo 
he  complnuented  the  mover  and  seconder  (Frank  Charteri/and  Tom 
Barmg)  with  unusual  warmth." 

His  retirement  lro.<.  official  life  did  not  last  long.     He  had  sun 
porte.l  the  mcreased  grant  to  the  College  of  Maynooth!  an<l  ha<l  escaped 
droppmg  ,nto  ecclesiastical  debates,  but  he  had  prepared  himself  most 
thoroughly  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  free  trade  struggle     Peel 
now  saw  that  in  order  to  deal  successftdly  with  Ireland  or  wiih  any 
other  territory,  he  must  attend  to  the  fmancial  processes  by  which 
linglands  revenues  were  to  be  equal  to  her  expenditures      This  re- 
qu.red  a  f^rm  and  intedigc.    ...ml    The  income  tax  of  which  we  have 
sj^oken  poured  in  its  last  s.ve.   vr  .t  the  end  of  three  years,  in  1845 
Peel  persuaded  Parliament  t  .  t,  .    hi.^  three  more  yea^s  of  the  same 
revenue.    He  found  himself  ,fv,u,'y  intrenchec^  .hh  the  aid  of  Glad- 
stone and  a  surplus.    Gladstone  insisted  that  trade  rhould  be  liberated 
by  the  takmg  off  of  every  duty  on  imports  where  it  was  possible    Free 
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lament.  The  Anti-Corn  Law  agitators 
^^cre  gannng  everywhere  for  the  cause  of  unfettered  commerce'.  Tuhn 
In^ht  an.l    Richard   Cohdcn    kept    Hn.dand    in   a   heal.hf.d   stat;  of 

hought  on  the  outside  of  Parliament,  an.l  Villiers,  within  the  Hot.se  of 
Commons,  urged  the  Anti-Corn  Laws  with  skill  an.l  strength  The 
famme  grew  more  severe,  a.id  foreign  corn  went  into  Irela.ul  without 
restnct.on.  and  humanity  applauded.  Such  men  as  John  Stuart  Mill 
uere  l>eg.nnn,g  to  appreciate  the  situation  and  urge  a  juster  view  of 

nsh  af  a.rs.  fins  sudde.dy  imposed  study  of  affairs  led  Gla.lstonc  to 
the  nsh  land  legislation  which  more  that,  a  quaner  of  a  centurv  after- 
wards  he  proposed. 

Peel's  Government  was  now  feeling  the  opposition  of  the  co.mtry. 
Even  yet  a  majority  of  the  middle  classes-the  hrain  and  hrawn  of  that 
England  to  ^vI.lch  Peel  and  Gladstone  always  lent   an  ear-rallied 
around  him.    There  now  arose  a  man  whose  very  nature  an<l  training 
whose  bnlhant  qualities  and  boundless  ambition,  whose  oratorical  J's 
and  genius  for  theatrical  effect  enabled  him  during  almost  all  the  life 
of  G  adstone  either  to  organize  into  successful  garrison  of  defense  the 
Lords  and  other  t.-norous  and  well-intentioned  conservatives  on  the 
one  side  and  the  rabble  in  the  stree^  ^  on  the  other,  or  to  unite  into 
a  pursuing  battalion  the  malcontents  of  both  these  classes,  thus  im- 
peding or  harassing  such  legislation  as  looked  toward  a  broadening 
of  Bntish  constitutional  government  and  the  strengthening  of  Eng- 
land s  position  as  a  power  in   the  progress  of  humanity.     Benjamin 
D.srae  I  knew  the  weak  point  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  in  the  presence 
of  Peel  s  somewhat  slow-going  qualities.  Disraeli's  rapidity  of  move- 
ment seemed  genius  itself.     This  fantastic  young  man  was  original 
enoug,  to  make  Peel's  solid  and  somewhat  heavy  qualit.      appear 
positively  dull  before  the  radiance  which  the  young  hteratcur  t'Lw 
upon  almost  everything  he  touched.    Disraeli  saw  that  Peel  held  the 
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middle  classes  and  understood  their  tendencies.     In  the  middle  classes 
D.sraeh  did  not  believe,  and  he  abhorred  their  tendencies.     As  he 
entered  politics,  he  was  the  same  supercilious  and  foppish  young  gentle- 
man who  appeared  in  the  .hawing-rooms  and  in  the  portraits  which 
h.s  friends  kept  to  show  their  country  visitors.     He  saw  his  chance  for 
a  future;  he  discerned  an  opening  in  the  vacancies  of  the  Conservative 
household.     Gladstone  was  sure  to  leave  the  old  home  in  due  course 
nf  time.    Here  was  a  young  man  able  at  one  and  the  same  time  to 
gather  together  the  leaderless  and  numerous   Conservative  malcon- 
tents, and  to  make  a  bold  and  strong  f^ght  against  the  Peel  party  and 
.ts  leader.     Peel  had  once  declined  to  let  him  have  oftlce.     That  only 
stirred  his  soul  for  vindication.     He  would  make  his  wav  by  another 
means  to  the  office  he  desired.    His  talk  upon  Peel's  Government  was 
smgularly  shrewd  and  powerful.    Not  for  a  moment,  when  he  rode  out 
panop bed  as  the  longed-for  knight  of  Conservatism,  <lid  he  compromise' 
Im  radical  convictions.    He  was  not  to  fail  to  keep  in  connection  with 
aristocracy  and  democracy.    Indeed  Disraeli  never  lost  touch  with  the 
crowd  of  half-fed  and  half-clothed  people-the  tramp  in  politics-with 
whose  nights  on  the  streets  and  with  whose  ability  to  create  a  tumult 
at  the  door  of  Parliament  Gladstone  had  to  reckon. 

Disraeli  had  a  past  to  get  over  much  more  annoying  than  Glad- 
stone s.  For  long  years,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get  England  to 
take  him  seriously;  he  had  been  only  an  exquisite  fop  possessed  of 
genius.  The  recollection  of  his  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  abroad  in  the  land;  and  as  an  illustration  of  some  of  the  difficulties 
Gladstone  s  chief  rival  had  to  surmount,  we  reprint  Disraeli's  effort  to 
speak-for  it  was  little  else.  Surely,  as  Gladstone  once  confessed  a 
foe  in  debate  who  could  outlive  this  was  worthy  of  admiration.  Disraeli 
said : 

"I  stand  here  to-night,  sir,  not  formally,  but  in  some  degree  vir- 
tu a  h^  the  representative  of  a  considerable  number  of  Members  of 
Parliament.  (Bursts  of  laughter.)  Now.  why  smile?  (Continued 
laughter  Why  envy  me?  (Here  the  laughter  became  long  and  gen- 
eral. Why  should  not  I  have  a  tale  to  unfold  to-night?  (Roars  of 
laughter.)  Do  you  forget  that  band  of  158  members-those  ingenuous 
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,    ,,  ,  '"•'»">■ '"cmhcrs  on  this  side  of  the  House 

as  to  the  conduct  of  Her  Majestv's  Government  with  respect  to  the  e 
e  ect.ons  and  I  .ish  to  rcnun e  it.  I  .i),  not  twit  the  nihle  lord  o" 
pos.te  w.th  op.n.ons  which  are  not  ascrihahle  to  hin,  or  to  his  mo  e 
.n-.cd,ate  supporters,  hut  which  were  expressed  hv  the  more  pomd 
sectjon  o  h.s  party  some  few  n^onths  hack.  Ahout  'that  time^sir  " 
he  he),  of  our  cathedral  announc.l  the  .leath  of  the  n.onarcli-  la  ,h- 
ter)-we  al  read  then,  sir-(groans  a,ul  cries  of  •Oh!-)-we  all  titn 
read-(laughter  and  great  interruption)-" 

So  en<led  the  laborious  endeavor.    He  then  promised  them  that  he 
uoul.l  be  heanl.    He  had  now  redeemed  his  promise  and  the  gladi  t 
vas  on  lus  feet.    D.sraeli  made  England  believe  for  a  momenf  that 
hac  actually    caught  the  ^^•higs  bathing  and  had  walked  away  with  th 

othes,    and  that  the  best  Peel  could  do  in  the  way  of  n.ak'ng  a  Co  - 
servat.ve  Government  was  to  create  -an  organized  conspiracy  " 

Dusraeh  s  tastes  were  not  likely  to  lea.l  him  to  foresee  the  power  of 
young  Gla.lstone  whom  he  heard  speak  in  the  House  of  Commons  when 
e  latter  reUred  from  the  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  Febru- 
a.>.  845.  Disraeh  wr.tes:  "Gladstone's  address  was  involved  and  in- 
effecuye.  He  may  have  an  arenir,  but  I  hardly  think  it."  Late  on 
Mr.  D.sraeh  attended  an  Academy  dinner,  and  Mr.  Gladstor.e  sat  nex^ 
o  Inm.     He  wntes  at  this  tin,e  that  he  found  him  "particularly  agrc.: 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

THE  CORN  LAW  AGITATION. 

The  a.qricultural  population  was  by  this  time  in  deep  (hstress,  and 
protection  had  made  the  manufacturers  rich.     Tcel's  sympathy 'with 
free  trade  was  matched  with  Gladstone's,  and  both  believed  that,  be- 
cause there  were  more  consumers  than  there  were  producers,  and  be- 
cause i)roduccrs  were  better  off  than  consumers,  who  were  usually  poor, 
legislation  ought  to  make  goods  cheap  for  the  sake  of  the  consumers 
rather  than  dear  for  the  sake  of  the  producers.    Here  was  the  matter  of 
corn.     It  was  evident  that  the  nation  would  be  better  off  by  letting 
corn  come  in  at  a  low  price  and  having  everybody  fed.  than  to  keep 
up  the  price  of  corn  by  the  imposition  of  duties  and  have  only  the 
producers  of  corn  able  to  eat  it.     Bright's  warm  oratory  and  Cobden's 
clear  logic  illuminated  these  propositions;    but   Peel  and  Gladstone 
were  not  j-et  ready  to  forsake  their  position  that  Parliament  ought  to 
keep  up  the  price  of  corn  at  least  as  an  insurance  for  the  farmers  of  a 
future  time,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  living  Englishmen.    This  meant 
that  they  saw  Great  Britain  would  have  to  depend  for  her  food  upon 
foreign  countries  at  some  time.    War  some  day  might  make  England 
hungry.     But  here  was  actual  hunger  staring  them  in  the  face  at  the 
present  time.     The  starving  people  of  the  present  would  not  down 
before  the  possibly  starving  people  of  the  future.    There  was  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  this  present  starvation  in  England  could  be  done  away 
with  unless  corn  could  come  in  free.    And  now  Peel's  position  was  made 
for  him  by  force  of  a  resistless  event:  eight  million  people  in  Ifeland 
had  been  living  on  potatoes,  and  one  night  the  potato  plants  became 
black  and  corrupt.     Misery  brought  its  argument  to  Sir  Robert  and 
his  Cabinet,  and  it  conquered. 

In  October,  he  asked  his  Cabinet  to  support  him,  for  he  wished  to 
remove  the  duty  from  corn.     Lord  John  Russell  opposed  him  with 
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all  his  force.    The  Cal.ino.  refuscl.    Ted  resiKno.l.  nn.l  Lord  Ru«ell 
vas  ca  le.l  to  co„.„„„te  a„  a.h„i„is.ra.io„.     He  (ou,„l  i,  i,„possil 
Peel  re.„r„e<l  ,o  office.  „i,h  (ila,l.*,„c.  „,,„„  „-ho„,  l,e  leanc  I  a      ,e 
stronRes,  a,„l  best  .leha.er  of  free  .nulers  a.nc,,,^  ,„e  T,  Gl 

s.o„e  was  IJo„,e  Secretary  for  .1,0  Colonies,  ;.ut  1,^  n.arvei;  sfi,,     ^  j 

w„l.  ,he  prol.lcn,  as  ,o  ,l,c  repealing  of  .he  Corn  Law.    Lor.l  S.an  e 
who,n  we  shall  know  soon  as  Lord  Dcrhy,  now  rcsi^nd  an.l  le.l  tC 

IZtZ^:  '"  """■'""°",">  ^-'-     "•"  ■••  '■l.-sc  was  in,„,inen.. 
Lord  Knssell  came  over  ,„  .he  si.le  of  Peel,  hrin^-ing  ,l,e  Whigs  „i,h 

January,  ,846,  came,  an.l  Peel  propose,l  to  hring  i,,  .^  i,i||  (,„  ,,„ 
a  o  ,„on  of  ,he  Corn  ,,aws.    By  .he  firs,  of  J„,y  .he  L  had  .   m  ,  . 
m  .he  Co,n,„o„s  an.l  in  .he  Lords,  an.l.  .l,.,„gh  j.  .00k  ll.ree  yea 
co.nple.e  .he  aholi.ion.   .he  Corn  Laws  were  repeale.l.     T,  e    , ,« 
advanced  s.a.es.nan  on  .his  .p.es.ion  in  .he  Cahine.  of  Sir  Robert   'e 
and  al.oge.her  .he  n.os.  skillhd  swor.lsman  in  .lefense  of  .hi,  po, . "  i 

eh.ef.  In  .,  L^tor  peno.l  h,s  presence  was  more  manifest,  l,„t  there  conl.l 
^  .,0  do„h.  ,„.  that  Gla.ls,one  was  the  righ.-han.l  n,a„  of  .he  I'ri 
M.ms.er  ,n  .he  carrying  of  .his  measure,  an.l  on.  of  f.arlia.nen.  as  l,e 
w  ,  h,s  learning  ..,,.1  in.h.stry  wrought  imnteasural.ly  toward  the  de- 
feat of  .he  anc-n.  folly  which  en.ploys  artificial  n,ea,,s  to  keep  up  e 
price  of  human  food.  ^     * 

When  Gladstone  accepted  the  ofifice  of  Secretary  of  State  fo^  the 
Colonies  he  sent  an  address  to  those  .ho  had  eleJted  him  from  the 
Newark  borough.    He  said: 

"By  accepting  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  I 
have  ceased  to  be  your  representative  in  Parhament.     On  several  nc 
counts  I  should  have  been  peculiarly  desirous  at  the  present  tli^e  ^f 
givmg  you  an  opportunity  to  pronounce  your  constitutional  judgment 
on  my  pubhc  conduct  by  soliciting  at  your  hands  a  renewal  o/the Tr 

and  held  dunng  a  per.od  of  thirteen  years.    P.ut.  as  I  have  good  re.son 
to  beheve  that  a  candidate  recommended  to  your  favor  tlfr'gl   1  ^ 
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connects  ,„a.v  ask  ,„„r  suffraKcs.  i,  i,cco„,es  „,y  vcrv  ,,ai„(„l  duty 
o  a„„„„„ce  ,o  ,•„„,  on  ,l,al  gro.uKl  alone.  n,y  re.ircn.cn'.   r„„,  a  ,1  , 
..o„  winch  l,as  alfonlci  n,e  so  n„,cl,  honor  and  sa.isfacion  -  ' 

rins  „a.s  an  c..v«-llenl  „p|,„rl,„„-,y  for  hin,  ,„  leave  his  ol.l  friend, 
"..I.  .1.0  l.es.  of  feolin,..  Bn,  .Mr.  Gla,ls.o„e  «a,  no  lol  a 
-...a.,ve  of  Newark.  Moreover,  he  was  findin,  o.he  i  "tl  .el  '  " 
.n  ,s  nnnd  ,„  whieh  he  knew  the  Dnke  of  Xewcas.le.  de.  r  o  d  e  d 
and  anient  snppor.er  as  he  ha.l  l.ecn,  eo,d,l  no.  he  e.xpec.ed  o  off  r 
.»  agrecnen,  I.  was  .herefore  well  ,ha.  Cda.ls.cne  sen.  .eh  anid 
dress  lo  the  eleelors.    The  irnth  is  that  in  the  veir  ,h1  \,IT\ 

cZert;::: '" "™  .r  r  •"  ^--^--^^:^^^z 

tie  five  1  T  •;■  ""'""  "'■■"  ^''-  ^'"''"'"'"^  ""lo'-Ker  stoo,l  by 

™  .,  s  ,  ;;r"'.."!  ":f  ».'f ,-'  ^----"^  -'■>  ^'Ooln,  C;iads.o„: 
on  ims  .nhjea.  \  es,  said  the  prond  father.  ■■William  has  ihiliiv 
l>...  lias  he  stal.ility?^'    Surely  not  on  this  or  any  iniesHo ,   i    ,  ' 

...cans  ineiila,  ininiovahleness.    „,h.ee„  hundred    i        r  ^  '  e  s    ^s 

ireUnd,  1  ,„  „  was  in  a  letter  to  nishop  W'ilberforce  at  this  time  that 

,.„,     ,  ,.  enicieiit,    the  working  resn  ts  of  the  last  ten 

>e  IS  have  disappointed  me.    It  may  he  answered,  'Have  fai.li  h     h 
ordinance  of  God:'   hut  then  I  inns,  see  the  seal  and  sij'a    r  \t 
jiowcai,  I  separate  these  from  ecclesiastical  descent?    The  thie     i  sho 
IS  questioned  and  vehemently,  not  only  hy  the  Radicalism  1;  lit"' 

Pat  icl    and   his  cl.ain,  has  been  alice  all  along  from  the  Reformation." 
It  was  well  for  those  who  were  watching  the  growth  of  .Mr   Glad- 
one  s  statesmanship  to  remember  that  „  bile  Peel's  .Ministrv  was  cll 
...«.  «h.le  In  lan  corn  brought  cheaply  to  Ireland  was  relie;i„g  some- 
a    Kn!   ,'!:     'TT;  """  '"""''=  ""^^  --  "-S"-.ed  to  fnrnisli 

le  people    o  support  a  clinrch  in  which  they  did  not  believe  at  al! 
a..d  for  „hich  they  had  no  use,  either  in  this  world  „r  i„  th.  next 
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Meanwhile  landlord  and  tenant  were  outraging  one  another,  one  Nvith 
the  law  on  his  side,  the  other  without  law.  and  Peel  was  compelled  to 
bnng  in  a  bill  for  the  protection  of  human  life  in  Ireland.  Lord  Russell 
and  his  contingent  opposed  its  stringency.  Disraeli,  stan.ling  behind 
the  d.gmi.ed  figure  of  Lord  Bentinck.  offered  a  powerful  a.ul  stinging 
opposition;  and  so  successful  was  this  antagonism,  that,  on  the  very 
day  on  which  the  Corn  Law  Bill  triumphed  in  the  House  of  Lords 
the  Irish  Bill  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Two  days  after- 
wards Peel  resigned  his  position. 

Lord  John  Russell  was  forming  a  new  Ministrv.  assured  as  he  was 
of  the  support  of  Peel  and  Gladstone.    Just  at  this  time  Ireland  was 
seen  standing  and  weeping  over  the  body  of  one  who  had  been  callcl 
"the  big  beggar-man"-the  great  orator  and  prophet  of  Ireland's  bet- 
ter day— Daniel  Q-Connell.    It  was  remarkable  that  at  that  grave  Ire- 
land was  quiet  and  orderly.    The  derision  of  punv  enemies,  the  noisy 
hate  of  bigoted  Protestants,  the  blustering  antagonism  of  respectable 
Ignorance,  all  vanished  away,  and  one  eye  at  least,  the  eve  of  William 
E.  Gladstone,  saw  in  the  behavior  of  Ireland,  while  the  body  of  O'Con- 
nell  was  being  lowered  into  its  last  resting-place,  a  hope  t'hat  a  wiser 
ami  juster  statesmanship  than  had  hitherto  been  applied  to  the  Irish 
difficulty  might  win  this  hot-headed  an<l  rebellious  people  into  some- 
thing like  loyal  support  to  the  hopes  and  aims  of  the  British  Empire 
Soon  it  was  known  that  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland  was  an  entire 
failure  again,  and  that  Peel's  efforts  to  give  a  job  to  every  Irishman 
who  needed  it  had  been  greatly  abused.     Public  works  had  not  been 
created  save  at  a  loss  of  respect  for  law  and  a  regard  for  honesty.    The 
roads  upon  which  the  laborers  had  lounged  and  dug  were  worse  than 
ever,  and  private  emi)loyors  had  found  the  distraction  of  being  unable 
to  compete  with  pul^hc  authorities  in  paying  wages.    Gladstone  assisted 
Russell  with  all  his  might  ^o  check  these  evils.     He  was  not  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  elsewhere  he  was  in  work  up  to  his  eyes  for 
a  better  day  in  Ireland  and  England. 

The  autumn  session  of  1847  found  him  in  the  House  of  Commons 
again.  Oxford  University  liad  returned  him  and  he  had  before  him 
eighteen  years  in  which  to  represent  them.    Everv  taste  of  his  nature 
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was  (Iclij^^htcd  with  (lie  prospect.    Except  for  the  tumult  in  his  blood 
and  the  j,Mo\ving  ferment  of  ideas,  he  may  now  prepare  to  grow  more 
learnedly  and  hajipily  conservative.     Instantly  he  was  compelled  to 
consider  and  defend  a  bill  for  enabling  the  guardians  of  the  poor  to 
give  outdoor  relief.    This  relief  had  been  forbidden  in  1839,  but  now 
the  poor-houses  were  surrounded  with  people  needing  food,  and  for 
every  three  inside,  there  were  a  hundred  persons  starving  outside.  Dis- 
raeli was  develo])ing  his  sneer  again,  which  he  visited  upon  much  that 
was  dear  to  the  heart  of  human  progress,  while  Gladstone  was  develop- 
ing strength  of  conviction  to  deal  with  a  problem  deeper  than  any  Poor 
Law  could  reach  in  Ireland.    No  amount  of  mercy  can  atone  for  delayed 
justice.     J'jiglish  charity  could  not  remedy  the  state  of  things  to  the 
helping  of  which  America  offered  an  eager  and  affectionate  hand,  and 
three  millions  of  the  Irish  people  perished.    There  was  no  avoiding 
the  fact  that  neither  peace  nor  prosperity  would  be  satisfied  until  the 
legal  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  were  altered.     The  8,000 
pounds  left  after  mortgages  of  9,000  pounds  had  been  taken  from  the 
entire  rental  of  17,000  pounds,  could  not  feed  the  Irish  poor  and  sup- 
port and  pay  the  debts  of  the  landlords.     The  tenants  were  almost 
crushed  beneath  the  demands  of  the  landlords  who  were  tempted  by 
their  debts  to  oppress  them.     Improvements  in  land  and  in  property 
by  the  tenant  did  not  often  result  in  anything  but  a  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  landlord  that  the  tenant  should  pay  a  higher  rent  or  be  evicted. 
Gladstone  behaved  as  a  merchant's  son  from  Liverpool  gradually  shak- 
ing off  Oxford,  or  as  an  Oxonian  happily  forgetful,  oftentimes,  that 
he  had  the  interests  of  Liverpool  merchandise  to  be  looked  out  after. 
He  was  growing  to  be  larger  and  truer  than  either,  or  both,  to  the 
higher  destinies  of  the  English  people.    Now,  however,  came  the  ques- 
tion upon  which  he  could  easily  show  himself  a  narrow  bigot  or  a 
liberal  statesman. 

Here  and  now  came  an  opportunity  for  the  liberalizing  forces  in 
Gladstone's  mind  to  assert  t!ieir  power.  The  city  of  London  had  re- 
turned Baron  Rothschild  as  her  representative  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Gladstone  noljly  responded  to  the  demand  of  the  hour  and 
maintained    "that  if  they  admitted  Jews  into  Parliament,  prejudice 
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might  be  awakened  for  a  while,  hut  the  good  sense  of  tlic  people  would 
soon  allay  it,  and  members  would  have  tlie  consolation  of  knowing  that 
in  a  case  of  difficulty  they  had  yielded  to  a  sense  of  justice,  and  by  so 
doing  had  not  disparaged  religion  or  lowered  Christianity,  but  liad 
rather  elevated  both  in  all  reflecting  and  well-regulated  minds." 

A  motion  in  favor  of  Jewish  privileges  was  carried  and  Oxford  was 
alarmed  as  to  the  sanity  of  her  representative  and  son. 

One  thing  at  this  time  was  becoming  clear  to  him— the  importance 
of  England's  position  in  Christendom.  To  this  matter  he  gave  much 
thought.     He  said,  on  this  theme: 

"The  political  power  of  England  is  great:  but  its  religious  influence 
is  limited.     The   sympathies  even   of  Nonconforming   I-.ngland   with 
Continental  Protestantisms  are.  and  must  be,  partial;    the  dominant 
tone  and  direction  of  the  two  are  far  from  identical.     The  Church, 
though  in  rather  more  free  contact  than  our  Nonconfornn'ng  bodies 
with  the  learning  of  Protestant  Germany,  is  of  course  more  remote 
from  its  religious  tendencies.    The  Latin  communion  forces  the  Church 
of  England  more  and  more  into  antagonism;  and  we  are  only  beginning 
to  sound  the  possibilities  of  an  honorable,  but  independent,  relation 
of  friendship  with  the  East.     In  matters  of  religion,  poetrv  might  still 
with  some  truth  sing  of  the   penitus  Mo  divisos  o,be   Bri'tannos.        \\'e 
of  all  nations  have  the  greatest  amount,  perhaps,   of  religious  indi- 
viduality, certainly  of  religious  self-sufificiency.     A  moral,  as  well  as  ,1 
natural,  sea  surrounds  us;   and  at  once  protects  and  isolates  us  from 
the  world.    But  this  is,  of  course,  in  a  sense  which  is  comparative,  not 
absolute.    The  electric  forces  which  pervade  the  Christian  atmosphere 
touch  us  largely,  outer  barbarians  though  we  be;   and  they  touch  us 
mcreasingly.    And  a  multitude  of  circumstances  make  us  aware  that 
if  we  are  at  least  open  to  criticism  as  our  neighbors,  yet  we  have  like 
them  a  part  to  play  in  Christendom,  and  a  broad  f^eld  to  occupy  with 
our  sympathies,  under  the  guidance  of  such  intelligence  as  we  may 
possess." 

It  is  interesting  to  take  from  Gladstone's  own  pen  some  account 
of  his  position  in  1847.  He  is  speaking  of  the  emancipation  wbirh 
was  eflected  from  the  net  in  which  he  had  been  bound  on  the  subject 
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of^.l.e  Church  a,,.,  S.a.e,  especial,,  „„  .l.e  Irish  Clu.rch  g„os,ia„.    „c 

:7""^'- ^""^'^"-"  "''"-I.  property  in  Irela,,,!.'    Thi      ,  .^  J 

sc-,H!rhcM'-'  '"•  T""-  "■■■  '"'™""  ••""""""■'^■''  '*  '■"i^nali.,,,  „f  ,he 

.::«f:^::sj;:-xitc::;^i,-:tc:;^^^^ 
..o.  on,  ,i.e„  „,i,„„.  .o,ici,a.i:rh;,;::,:::  :;  :\::v:;;: 

ra„ .,.    The  contest  .as  con.lueted  with  nntch  acivi.f  a      ;:!        " 
as   natttrallv  enonsh.  challenged  as  to  ,n,  opinions  o,    .rp    a   ' 
h  lie,   C  hnrcl,  of  Irelan,l.    My  ,rien„  M,,  c„|eri,lge.  then  vo  n7 

read,  ,l,st,nR,„she,l.  ,vas  one  o(  ,n,  n.ost  active  and  al  ^  Zl^ 
He  has  home  spontaneons  tes.hnon,.  within  the  last  few  week     to     e 
niannerin  which  the  challenRe  was  met: 

''  ■Gentle.nen,  I  n.nst  he  pern,itte<l-l,ecanse  an  attack  has  hee„ 
made  npon  Mr.  Gladstone,  an<l  i,  ha»  ,,een  sn^geste      , «,  li 

"Pon  that  occaston.  so.ne  older  and  tnore  n.oderate  s,,, ,  o   er  '     ere' 

The  vear  ,8^8  witnessed  the  agitation  in  Parlian.ent  of  the  detnand 
.l.a.  the  expendttnre  of  the  nation  shonid  he  hronght  down  to  the  S 
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of  .l,c  n,tion-s  receipts.    Co,„n,orco  nn,!  „,.-,„„fnc,„rcrs  l,a,l  M,riVr.,l 
n.l  ,.r„.ec„o,„.,.s  rejoice,!  ,l,a.  ,i,is  „.s  a  .i.ncs.,  ,„  ,„..  „-,„;; 

.la.ls  one  ..,,.1  l„s„eli  ,,„„„,  „H,,.ehes  „„  diOe,™,  sides  „  „      s, 

aith  in  ll,.,t  Imancial  syslcm  which  has  ihe  i„c„n,e  ,-,k  -.s  i.      l  ■  ', 
feature.    Disraeli  „re,cnde.l  ,.,  he  hh„,l  ,o  ,he  .re'     ,  ii  tn   i  ' 

""r"  ■=;^";7'  '»'-'- c  ,hs,ressi„,  con.^.t  :,',": 

realm.     Coh.len  ,„„,s,ri|,pe.I  (;ia.ls,„ne  hin.sel.  i„  hi,  olc-    f     '     ' 

'"^■"'""•.-! "■'■"™'  '■'-Is.one  ,rea„,  in  ,he  .fror,         e  ^v      t 

e„nal„,es  ,„  ,he  incon.e  ,ax.     France,  „,canul,ile.  was  mZ'/     , 

:::,;■•;:"■;"'•,"""■ ,  ■^•>"">'-^  -  >•: >•  .i.c  n,a.co„,:  \, 

«l.ere  cr  ,t  was.  a„,l  whatever  ,1  „as  at  thai  litne.  .sci.e.l  ,„„„,  the 
f.ncy  t  a.  tin.s  „„„h,  he  another  I.'rench  Rcvoh.tion  where  ,        ' 
o   the  .hscontente,!  conl,l  a,  least  have  („ll  „t,erance.     The      k     wl 

to  wlmh  the  I..„gl,sl,  (,ovenn„e„t  ,li,l  not  like  ,o  resort.    There  was 

von,      Tl  e  .langer  of  Irelan.l's  risinj;  in  hi, v  rchellion  was  ,„. 

by  the  fear  Ireland  had  a.  that  tnon.em  that  those  who  were  ,l„  nj 
he  .a  ktnR  and  threatening  conl.l  no,  „ossiMy  help  Ireland    i       .R-e 
eland  were  ,o  be  separated  front  Enslan.l.     Therefore  ,„„s   " 
r,sh  n,en  acqtnesee.!  when  Mr.  Sntith  OTirien,  ,he  lea.ler  of  ,he  mal 

idoorea  with  Lord  Tohn  Rncspll  nii,i  fi,«  c- 

junn  Kusseil  and  tlie  Government  to  hriiiP-  forwnrf? 

,nea.t,.s  „,,c„  were  conceived  for  ,„e  pttrpose  „f  retnedyitJX 

n  Ireland.    It  was  almost  tntpossihie  to  ge,  ,he  Irish  people  ,o  hear 

any  plan  for  a  grathtal  relief  of  .suffering,  or  anv  kind  ,  f  in  prove,  en 

of  ,^  sttuanon  save  that  which  conW  he  l.ron.h,  ahottt  l,v    ep  rl  ^ 

Lord  J  hn  Rnssel  satd  he  was  helpless.    He  insisted  that '.he  Protest 

a    ,s  of    re  and  had  the  righ,  to  an  Estahlishe.l  Church.    He  wen,  over 

e  obstacles  ,n  -he  way  of  establishing  a  Roman  Catholic  Church    n 

IrVr'"'-    '-"'■''  ■*""'"  ''™P°-'^''  ••'  ''"'  >^"o»"  a.s  the  En- 
cumbered Estates  Ac.  proposing  ,o  sell  estates  ,ha,  were  deeply  mor"- 
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Kagcd,  and  lioping  that  tenants  tliereby  might  be  better  treated,  ife 
insisted  that  the  landlords  should  compensate  evicted  tenants  for  im- 
provements they  had  made,  and  the  member  from  Oxford  stood  b>  him 
■n  his  wish  to  introduce  a  clause  forbidding  any  landlord  to  evict  a  tenant 
if  tiiat  tenant  had  held  land  under  certain  conditions  and  had  made 
unprovements.  (dadstone's  Tory  friends  admonished  him  that  this 
was  not  to  be  borne  by  Oxford. 

It  was  impossible  to  keep  the  revolution  of  1848.  which  shocked 
all  Europe,  from  creating  a  timidity  in  the  mind  of  English  statesmen- 
ship  which  expressed  itself  in  English  legislation.     Chartists  had  risen 
"1   I'.ngland,   and   the  working-classes  seemed   ready   to   imitate   the 
laborers  in  the  Erench  nation,  and  they  were  crying  for  a  people's 
charter,  granting  them  something  ai)proaching  a  republic  in  England 
Now.  statesmanship  had  to  deal  with  the  English  laborer  as  it   had 
faded  to  deal  successfully  with  the  Irish  laborer.    The  influence  of  the 
Keform  Rill  of  years  before  had  been  to  broaden  the  franchise  and 
create  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  the  idea  of  governmental  responsi- 
bility.   Those  who  opposed  the  reform  bill  had  sought  such  representa- 
tion, even  in  the  first  reformed  Parliament,  as  wou!<l  state  the  progress 
of  popular  government.     Some  of  the  working  classes  were  greatly 
<hsappointed  in  the  slender  share  of  benefits  which  they  obtained  from 
the  reform  bill.    The  indolent  and  the  intelligent  united;  the  clean  and 
the  unclean  fused,  and  the  moral  force  chartists  and  the  phvsical  force 
chartists  confronted  English  legislation  with  various  principles  embodv- 
ing  the  same  purpose.    For  ten  years  now  this  agitation  had  voiced  the 
ideas  which  would  have  made  England  a  laborer's  republic,  if  thev  had 
been  adopted. 

Mr.  Gla.lstone  was  not  unintelligent  of  these  movements  and  lent 
his  great  services  to  the  Government  as  this  scheme  proceeded  toward 
Its  wreck.  Meantime  Lord  George  Bentinck  died,  and  Gladstone's 
great  rival.  Disraeli,  was  recognized  as  the  only  leader  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  his  party. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
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surer  way  of  aniirfrintinrr  »i,  ,      ,  ''i">Jtcts,  and  tlicre  is  no 

Let  „s  confine  o    =oiv      ,'' ^''"'^'°'"  '^  "^■'"O'  work  in  ,l,is  ,„ri„,l. 
church  affairs,    t;:!;:'"'"      ■     •    "■"*'"-"-'l."-  on 

.<o...  «..rnn,e„.  '-^  i^^xt^z:^:^  ^f::::!:,:'-''"- 

in  tl.is  essay  "  J  e  ,,,■'",,  „  7  "  '°"'"'"'«  °'  ■''  *»'".'"""=  cru.li,  v 
iai  Hls.or,^,a  0"^:^  eri«;  ■  ™r,,T;:  I^T^r"  °'  '"  -^-'- 
period  is  .ha.  of  .he  Oxford  n.ovem  \  H,  "i'', '''j  '"'Tf  '""' 
-ugh.  .0  explain  in  ,838  a„,i  again  i^  .  '  a  8-  rTf  """' 
an  apology  tor  dealing  wi.h  .he  snhi  ",  „  Mi  1  kZ       "  '  ""'" 

."-.3o<  n,e„  a„drir:::e^z::;:ri.ri:r"  ^' """ - 

cnongh  why  he  shonld  approach  i.  as  he  did  °  „  i   ,   ,       '      "' . ''''°" 
-n,  .ha.  in  .he  presen,  condi.ion  oh  ',;  "'T;  ■"'""'■ 

sense  of  our  Cliristhn  Kr^fi     i       ,    .'      ""^^'^  cnarity  founded  upon  a 

•hough.,  ar   .1    :  rl  fi/srrcn"^^^  'T  ™"""'  ""'  ™"^''"-'^'  '- 

-ns,  and  if  .e  z^  2":;^!:  TiJrT  °' ,""  =°"- 

Pl.=<l  a.  .he  o„.se.  .he  means  of  i.ulgi  '  t    "'of  """  '""■ 

This  somewha.  ,00  elabora.e  s.a.em  n.  of  Tf      IS"  "™  "'°""'" 
ques.ion  is  .estimonv  of  .he  -ondiH-,„    ( r,    ,  "°  ""'  ''""''' 

and  his  n,en.al  melhod      Hr  o".  h  "    fl'""''' "'""  "  """■•"'^• 

ne  has  no.  been  flippan.  ,vi.h  anv.hinB- 
III  '       *' 
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scarcely  lias  lie  ha.I  a  liffht  toiicli  for  any  sul.jcct :  ho  l.c^^',n  life  seri.n.sly 
and  he  has  hved  seriously  while  thinking'  on  all  subjects  with  e.iual  in'- 
tcnsity  an<!  care,  (ila.lstone  never  couM  tliink  of  tlu-  Oxfnr-I  ni..ve- 
nient  which  inlluenced  liini.  as  -littie  more  than  a  fecMe.  cas„;,l    nid 

desultory  elTort  <.f  the  enthusiasm  ,,r  caprice  ..f  a  small  km.t  of  persons  •• 
I  Ins  was  the  '•i'.dinl.urKh  Neview's"  estimate  of  it.  hut  it  is  ^'iven  in 
Madstone's  lauKua^a-.  The  latter  is  (,uite  excited  as  he  thinks  that 
people  such  as  read  the  •'MdinhnrKh  Review"  mav  underestimate  the 
testnnony  "alTorde.l  to  the  maKnitn.le  in  uhich  the  subject  n<.w  pre- 
sents .tself  to  the  public  eye.  to  its  nmiprehensive  ran-e.  an.l  the  sru-ch- 
nig  nature  of  its  intluences.-  ( il.wl.toue  ^^ravelv  savs:  "The  stone  has 
Rrown  mto  a  rock,  if  not  a  mountain.  In  places  and  in  publications 
usually  fie  most  abhorrent  of  reli-ious  discussion,  force  of  circum- 
stances has  compelled  the  <li.scussion  of  some  .u.tice  of  these  contro- 
versies. •    Here  we  see  the  Cladstone  of  1S43.     1 1,  is  .leliKhted  that. 

"on  .several  occasions  during  the  past  year,  while  the  I'actory  I-du- 
cation  clauses  were  before  the  House  of  Commons,  the  increasin-^ 
prevalence  of  Catholic  sentiments  in  the  Church,  has  formed  a  pronv 
ment  toi.ic  in  the  debates  of  that  assembly;  the  lower  organs  of  the  press 
are  loud,  and  of  course  e.xtravasant.  in  their  statements  of  the  pro.rress 
of  the  contafi:ion:  and  even  the  philo.sophic  ra.licalism  of  iIr.  •West- 
minster Review'  has  condescended  to  notice  the  matter,  with  censure 
lull  of  ai)i)rehension  and  alarm." 

It  is  the  Oxford  man,  unforKctful  of  the  charm  of  John  Henry  Xew- 
nian  and  the  others,  speaking,  when  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
some  ten  years  before  "four  or  five  clcrj^vmen  of  the  Universiiv  of 
Oxford  met  together,  alarmed  at  the  course  of  Parliamentarv  lej^jsla- 
t.on  with  respect  to  the  Church,  at  the  very  menacing  and  fo'rmidable 
attitude  of  <h,s.sent,  in  its  alliance  with  Liberalism,  and  at  the  dis- 
position manifested  in  the  establishment  itself,  to  tamper  with  the  dis- 
tinctive principles  of  its  formularies."  There  is  a  gravitv  almost  humor- 
ous, as  we  look  back  from  the  point  of  view  occupied  by  the  Grand  Old 
Man,  who  marshaled  dissenters  as  he  could  no  other  class,  upon  those 
circumstantial  events  which  he  restores  to  history.  Out  of  those  events 
were  coming  the  famous  "Tracts  for  the  Times."    It  is  the  churchman 
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an.1  ,l,e  Oxford  d„„vl„„.„,.  .-.n,!  ,],(.  d,„rd„„.„  „l,„  m„  ,lf,v  v.-,r 
..i  l..-,yo  ,1,0  ,k.cpos,  i,„...s,  i„  ,„.  |.„„.,  „„„,,„  ,„  ,„  ,>   •    ; 

Dean  Larrar  s  occlosi.s.ical  onl.rs,  „  1,„  ,dls  „s  ,l,.„  „„  ,„„vc,  , 

..o    ,el|,  fron,  •■,ec„lar  ,,.nvor.-  ■■,C,,isc,.„a,  son.e.H-c..-  -c,,,,  i    ^ 

crauc,  or  pop,,,...  i,,,,,,,,..,.-    Ilo  co„,p„a.s  ,„.  s.cessi,,,      m, T    "j 
vc„    ,„  ,  ,0     ,s,or.v  of  .he  Sco.tish  Kcv„„„i„„.  „„„  |,c  ^.vl      ■ 
l-."fil..*  Cl,„rd,.  p„,  „p„„  I,,,.  „,„„,,  ,,„,  ^,,  ,„„•„■„,:,„;,, 

a,..l  secular  ,„H„e„ccs  „„id,  elo,l,es  her  i„  a„  l.a.ia,,  , 
.as  hKh,c.l  „p.  „.i,h  ,he  rap,,,i,v  .,  „„,„„,..  „„.  ,,|,,„„  ,,.1^0.^ 
licity  upon  Iicr  brow."  ^atiuj- 

cnurcnnian.      Ihe  conclusion  of  it  all  is  tint  thn  (^.(     t 

,,.nc  "o  ,1       J  ^  ''^'   '"'^  Uxfon    movement 

::::e:;rz::ht;f^";:,::;:r;i;-?'-"  •'•-""-""! 

ror,„i,o„s  cn„,,es.  „o,  colore.    ,,," I  ,'"    ""'  "™"''"""^'  ''■'"" 

plied  .0  ,he  i,„peno„,  „  ceL     T.    U,  ..e  1  ,"""  '"■'";"™""">-  ™P- 

»...,.Ie,l  i„  ,he  ear,,  of  the  l-,,.!  s ,  Ch,  '             ";'"■■""  '"'"■'"^"'"■' 

seen,,  fro,,,  her  hi,h  p.ace  or  dst  l'  a  ::;;*,;:;  ';;"7  '"  "^ 

duties."    He  adds:  Pr<.ro<,atu  es.  discliar^a'  its 

"It  was  impossible  for  her  any  lonijer  to  stm,]  in  tl, .      i  r 
upon  the  .rounds  of  pohtical  tttiHtv.  o'atiot      •:,';■  """"" 
modating  tone  of  doctrinr^  tnr,  i  "^^'""'^'  tradition,  of  an  accom- 

-he.,a,,,o;fH.,,,f,,n:eth::;:,:— ^^^ 

.Lin,  ah„s.,r,„,e.,fe:     T         e  ^"    e'r'r:::,""  "'",'"  ^""  '"' 

r--;e::;-;;-;-i£i£^^^ 

much  ahove  .„a.  of  general  socie'r'''  "         •'  '""""""'  '"  '"^ 

Carly.e  ha,,  ea„e.,  „,e  Ch„re„  a  .„a„,,  a„„  ,;,a.,„o„e  saw  hope  h. 
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h.s  movement,  which.  i„  ,833.  commenced  to  inft.se  new  hfe  l,v  in 
s.stn,j,  upon  fauhfnlness  to  old  principles,  and  thus  makingtl  eC  Lc  h" 

f "  I'lrj"  'rT '  '''""■  ^''  ^'^''^^-^^'  ^  ^-^'  year  s'lLe;  t : 

of     all.  lookmg  hack  upon  the  efforts  of  such  saintly  men  as  Dr  Blom 

ftms  :fTs:-'r  -^^""'''-^^ ''''-'  '^^^-^^^^  ^-t\,erson:i  .a, ': ; 

now  r       -T  '"^°  '''''''"''  '-^'^"^  '^-'^   -'-""able."     Bu    Z 

lous  mstmcts  and  desires   vpt  .1,M  „^f        •  ^^aNcning  ot  relig- 

i.lrc«."  "■"  ''""'^'"'"  '"'""""'^  '™'"  "-  "e'eriorating 

^      Mr.  Qadstce  couUI  not  look  upon  ,he  Oxford  movement  but  as  a 

onment  "    H.  ft,^     i  . .,      5  '^ehgious  progression  and  devel- 
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Church  in  excellent  words:  ^  Koman 

^e„Z\;-:,,'':e  ::;;:::■;; " ",°  'r""  - '-  ■^'"""■■••>''  <"  "-■ 

whicl,  she  has    ver   2  , 1       7?,',        "''''^' '"  ""  """"«'  -'I' 

a..an.ed  win  f  '  e  '  \ tPT  "  ''  ""''"""  ""'  ""^  '^-" 
the  risk  of  aiding  o°;,e;r  7  °:'  "°'  ^^  '°  ^"^^"^-  ••"  '°  ■•"■="■• 
eo  be  feared  ,vel  °i,|     I  '  '""'  ''"''"'■^  ''^"'•-"'•^  ==  ■»  - 

-.v„oeice;;t;:;;;::L:L7hir^^L^^^^^^^^^^ 

lished  .hen,s  ,vts  al  o  ,     he  '°  '""""  '""^^  "'"^■'' ''»"  -'■•"I.- 

'he  better  e  elL  oflr  l;"'  T"'  "'"  "'^"''  °'  "'^'  »""  -Inch 
Thepractiea,:  :  ~::,7:;;°'  ™"«-  »"ffi™".  to  eject, 
tampering  with  the  at.riL^e  Tr^  "'""  ^^'°"''  "'"  ''=••'^'"1 

...res;  ...e^rossn'esrof  t '  t  r'gat  i',  ir  ™'^''"'  '"^-^  '°  -- 
actually  prevaiUiiff  tone  nl  T,.,      .,  7        '    '  "l'.-«e"le>l  in  the 

"Pon  the  cdsciel t     "en'  a„d",:":7"''°""' °':™=''-  "°'  ">-'«'■ 

Church.    Lateronhewnccf.-n.^       r      ,  ^""sent  ot  the  Roman 

<iecrees.    He  .-.rrec V  e,   th  77  TV' '"  """''"«'  "^  V""-' 

coufd  uttercritidsro^  it  fe   reartr:,:!';'?";-;  °'  "'-■'  =  -' 

Rome,  and  i,e  was.villing  to  ag    e  ,  ™   on  «r'    '    °'  ""  '''"'""  "' 
er!*iV,-c-r,  -      J  ^  .    #  *"  ^^  somethuie  more  nosit'-e  Mt„i 

cruicism  ought  toTe  offered  by  the  critic.    He  says: 
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"It  certainly  iiidicalcs  a  state  of  great  moral  (lisf)nler  in  the  Chris- 
tian world,  when  individnals  without  authority  hrinjj  charges  aganist 
the  most  extended  of  Christian  Churches,  that  she  tampers  with  the 
attributes  of  Ciod  by  tlie  toleration  and  the  parent  encouragement  of 
idolatrous  regard  to  creatures.  If  the  accusation  is  false,  no  words  can 
express  its  guilt;  if  it  he  true,  yet  still  it  seems  too  great  a  weight  for 
the  private  person  to  carry,  a  weapon  not  intended  for  his  arm  to 
wield.  Sad  is  the  necessity  which  requires  such  things  to  be  said  at 
all ;  sadder  yet,  if  in  such  modes.  He  that  utters  them  should  at  least 
.'oin  with  .he  active  utterance  every  sobering  and  chastening  reflection, 
thai  may  prevent  it  from  becoming  an  act  of  self-glorification." 

Dr.  Newman's  ninetieth  tract  is  not  passed  without  remark,  and 
Gladstone  corld  only  mention  the  lesson  which  was  taught  tc  those  who 
would  believe  the  Church  of  England  in  her  present  form  to  be  equal 
to  the  ccnHict  with  evil.  He  felt  that  unbelief  had  cooled  the  ardor  of 
her  heart,  and  he  soys: 

"Those  who  a-eae  for  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  all  points  whkh  iclate  to  her  constitution  and  rites,  to  her  view  of 
the  Episcopate  and  the  sacraments,  found  themselves  upon  the  tone  of 
her  authorized  formularies  in  order  to  make  good  their  case.  But,  un- 
doubtedly, there  are  those  within  her.  and  even  within  the  order  of  her 
priesthood,  who  do  not  scruple  to  assert  in  some  cases  so  much  as  that 
the  Episcopate,  the  ministry,  and  the  visible  framework  of  the  Church, 
are  Innnan  institutions;  and  even  in  the  teeth  of  the  Catechism  ap- 
poiutcrl  to  be  taught  to  all  our  young  persons,  that  the  new  birth  unto 
righteousness  is  not  the  proper  inwar,;  part  of  the  sacrament  of  Bap- 
tism, and  that  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  not  really  received 
by  the  faithful  in  the  holy  Eucharist." 

The  fact  stood  out  bare  and  bold  that  the  Catholic  Church  on  the 
one  side  had  actual  charge  of  a  large  number  of  human  beings,  and 
the  English  Church,  on  the  other  side,  had  lost  hold  entirely  on  another 
great  section  of  humanity.  For  these  two  churches  to  enter  into  com- 
munion was  most  desirable,  but  Gladstone  was  sure  that  communion 
with  the  Church  of  Rome  was  impossible.    He  say^ 

"Her  whole  scheme  of  operations  is  founded  upon  her  exclusive 
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pretensions,  a,„l  upon  .he  assertion  „(  ,i„  illeK'itin.acv  „(  all  Clu.rel.cs 
not  tn,.ler  her  j„r,s,hc„o„.    Kvcr)„here.  therefore,  in'  ,l,ei.  ,,„  ^    " 
she  appears  as  an  n„r,„ier  an,l  an  a„,res,,or;  an.l  the  a.ln.ission  iTl"^' 
upretne  eontrol  ,s  tna.le  I,,-  her  the  firs,  con.li.ion  of  intereonrse     1, 
fae.,  ,t  ,s  not  a  qnestion  of  eo,n,n.,nion,  l,nt  of  snl.jcetion-   -,n,    f 
o.her  Chnrch  to  ae.no.le.I.e  the  present  elain.s  ^nZ  i  o:'- 

herself,  her  „„,,  aets,  her  own  ehil.lre ea,l  as  well  as  livin/  le 

elat.on  ,o  her  LonI,    Nor  is  this  any  ,nere  point  of  earthly  itnor 
a..y  contest  of  snnple  ,lip,i,y  or  ,,reee,le,Ke^   i„  lower!,..  J  ll"Z 
asees   we  sonKI  a.hni.  .he  praetieal  sway  of  l,er  .lic.ator  hi         V 
ho  ,M  he  ealled  on  to  n.ake  .hose  a,l.li,i„„s  ,„  ,|,e  Catholic  an  I  Apos 
.o,c  Cree,i,  wh.eh  she  has  heen  hol.l  enon^h,  nn.ler  Pope  Pi,,,  ,v    ,o 
a  taeh  to  ,t.    Or,  if  she,  fron,  eharity  or  poliey,  wonl.l    .c„se  or  in" 
n  e,l,a.e  a,lop.,on  of  then,;  .he  exetnp.ion  shonl.l  he  one  .Inran.e  le," 
plae,.o  alone,  an.l  reeoeahle  at  her  will,    Xo,  ,|„  „,  ,ee  what  ,■,,,;:. 
Suaran.ee  lor  any,  even  .l,e  sn.allest,  ,le,.ee  of  spiri.nal  lihertv  sh      "  , 
fnrn,sh,  so  longas  .he  prepos.erons  elain,  of  infallihih.,-  c„„.  ,, ,  '    „  he 
made,  as  we  have  .seen  it  reeently  tna.le  i„  official  ,l,;.„,„e„,      ,    ,  ,e 
.ncumhent  of  .he  Papal  See."  • 

It  is  astonishing  to  those  of  „s  who  live  in  the  soher  e,eni„^  of  the 
.n.,etee„th  ee.Unry,  after  Gla.lstone's  ectetnporaries,  H„..lev  Darw  , 
and  Speneer.  have  lived  and  wronght,  alter  others  have  ,lr  w  Z" 
some  of  the  ...llinery  fron,  apparently  saere.l  ol.jeets,  to  see  T  , "  of 
sueh  reasoning  eapae,ty  in  sneh  a  gale  of  exeitetnent  ahon.  .he  ne  "  i.v 
of  cer.a,„  people  t,ndersta„di„g  certain  o.her  people  al,o,„  .1,  | ,  "h 
serv,ces  a,id  the  like.    He  says:  '"e  murcn 

•  .7'rT''  ',"  ?"■■•  "'"'  "'""  "  "'  """  """™"'  a  Ko'  a„i.ing  school 
tn  the  Church  of  England.  These  are  n,e„,  who  are  „c.  contL  whi 
respeettng  or  revering  Catholicity  in  the  Chnrch  ol  Ro,ne.  hu  Tho 
take  her,  sneh  as  she  is,  in  the  n.ass,  for  a  s.andar.l  ol  hnit  .ion  nd 
would  have  the  Chnrch  of  England  ntade  like  her.  at  leas,  o  fLr  a 
mtght  be  necessary  ,„  order  to  re-es.ahlish  connnnnion  wi.h  her  Thev 
are  unable  to  fix  their  affections  upon  the  Chnrch  of  England  inch  a' 

ath':iidt        ""^-^  '"\"'"^  ""'"'''■  ^""-""S  and'rev eri ,;  th 
Cathohcty  or  ves„g„  of  Catholicity  that  they  find  in  her.  neverthe 
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less  recoil  from  the  anti-Romish  elements  with  which  tliat  Catholicity 
is  combined,  and  pay  to  her,  as  a  whole,  a  loveless  and  constraine.l,  even 
if  a  punctual  and  conscientious  allegiance." 

Surely  the  Oxonian  could  not  well  go  further  than  this.  He  goes 
trotting  on  interestingly  to  the  very  edge  of  the  brook,  and  refuses  to 
jump.  He  certainly  underestimated  the  i)ower  which  other  men  had 
at  that  time  and  their  willingness  to  take  the  leap.    He  says: 

"It  may  be,  that  the  teaching  of  this  school,  as  it  has  perhaps  already 
helped  to  produce,  so  will  hereafter  from  time  to  time  aid  in  producing 
defections  from  the  Church  of  England  of  erratic  and  ill-balanced  minds,' 
of  minds  wanting  that  searching  truth  of  perception,  and  vigor  of  deter- 
mination which  all  times,  the  times  of  confusion  most  especially,  re- 
quired. But  as  to  bringing  the  millions  of  this  Church  and  nation  into 
harmony  with  actual  Rome,  in  our  view,  the  perversion  of  Mr.  Sibthorp 
and  a  few  more,  does  not  abridge  even  one  inch  of  the  all  but  immeas- 
urable distance  at  which  if  any  where  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
such  an  event  is  set.  We  will  not  allow  that  there  is  the  minutest  symp- 
tom, the  faintest  or  most  shadowy  indication,  of  any  impression  of 
such  a  kind  upon  the  English  mind." 

Newman  and  Manning  and  Hope-Scott  are  names  amidst  a  mul- 
titude of  nimble-footed  figures,  and,  withal,  high-minded  men.  Glad- 
stone certainly  longed  for  a  spiritual  revival.     He  says: 

"That  effort  for  spiritual  revival,  of  which  we  have  spoken  aims  at 
assimilation,  not  to  Rome,  but  to  something  quite  distinct,  something 
higher  and  better  than  Rome;  to  that  original  of  which  Rome  is  a 
nnitilated  copy,  that  standard  which  she  seems  with  us  to  acknowledge 
but  beneath  which  we  both,  though  in  different  degrees  and  modes,' 
have  sunk.  May  we  not  redeem  our  own  shortcomings  without  adopt- 
mg  hers?  The  end  proposed  is  that  end  which  this  Church  acknowl- 
edges; the  means  employed  are,  walking  in  the  path  of  her  ordinances 
and  cherishing  the  spirit  that  i^crvadcs  them.  I„  pursuing  such  an  end' 
by  such  means,  we  can  only  approximate  to  Rome  where  she  approxi- 
mates, or  shall  approximate,  to  truth.  We  must  remove  farther  and 
farther  from  her,  where  she  departs  from  it.     And  if  it  be  a  duty  to 
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desire  and  hope  for  smcH  removal,  with  surely  at  least  equal  earnestness 
should  we  labor,  yearn  and  pray  for  such  api)roxiniati<)n." 

This  was  the  burden  of  his  heart,  and  no  doubt  the  sincere  desire 
of  his  spirit.  At  that  very  time  the  retraction  of  Xewman  from  what 
seemed  extreme  positions  taken  against  Protestantism  had  compelled 
attention,  and  many  journals  reprinted  the  collection  of  those  very  fierce 
attacks  which  he  made  upon  the  evils  of  Romanism.  Gladstone  in- 
sisted that  his  English  friends  had  the  right  to  desire  "that  he  ought 
more  exactly  to  define  what  he  proposes  to  substitute  for  Protestantism 
thus  withdrawn."  The  answer  to  all  this  ultimatelv  came,  and  John 
Henry  Newman  became  Father  Xewman  of  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munion. Gladstone  closed  his  really  comprehensive,  though,  as  he 
says,  sanguinely  crude  study  of  the  question,  with  these  words': 

"And  now  we  have  done  with  our  mighty  theme.    The  brain  "almost 
reels  at  the  magnitude  of  the  interests,  and  therefore  of  the  hazanls 
involved  in  it.    It  has  been  our  desire  to  handle  it  with  a  freedom  pro- 
portioned to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  but  not  exceeding  them.     If 
towards  any  communion,  Protestant  or  unreformed,  towards  any  per- 
son of  whatever  station  or  whatever  sentiments,  we  have  entertained 
convictions  or  uttered  language  wanting  in  charit\-,  or  respect    we 
acknowledge  the  heaviness  of  the  fault,  and  implore  pardon.     And 
at  least,  we  cannot  draw  the  curtain  upon  the  sad  picture  of  Christian' 
division  and  dissension,  without  beseeching  the  reader  to  offer  up  to 
God  the  fervent  prayer,  that  the  afflicting  contemplation  of  such  a  scene 
may  inspire  him  with  the  resolution  to  'seek  peace  and  ensue  if  in 
the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  on  earth;   and.  if  he  cannot  here  enjoy  his 
soul's  desire,  then,  that  he  may  be  moved  by  the  prevailing  discord  the 
more  manfully  to  press  towards  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  entering  that 
rest,  wherein  the  unclouded  presence  of  God  shall  enlighten  His  people, 
and  His  unity  shall  enfold  them  for  evermore." 

He  had  written  a  fierce  indictment  against  the  English  Church,  and 
a  fierce  indictment  against  the  Roman  Church  and  State,  vet  amidst  the 
storm  and  shell  against  both,  men  like  Newman  and  Manning  were 
passing  from  one  into  the  other.  Gladstone  almost  alone  saw  that  Eng- 
land  was  needing  a  revival  of  genuine  religion. 
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Tn  1H491I1C  (ioveriimcnt  proposed  tlic  icik'.-iI  of  the  Xavi^,^-ltio1l  laws. 
'I'hc  commercial  interests  of  Kncrlaiul,  to  which  the  son  of  tlic  Liver- 
pool merchant  was  always  attentive,  were  not  the  only  interests  in- 
volved in  this  discussion.  Yet  Gladstone's  sui)port  was  most  effective, 
and  it  indicated  how  clearly  he  saw  at  that  time  that  Knjjland  is  the 
iiome  of  a  scafarinjr  people,  and  London  must  he  the  exchange-place 
of  the  merchants  of  the  world  because  of  KnglAnd's  position  in  matters 
affecting  shipping.  Yet  there  was  more  than  this  in  CJladstone's  mind. 
He  was  hound  to  realize  his  ideas  of  making  the  sea  "That  great  high- 
way of  nations,  as  free  to  the  ships  that  traverse  its  bosom  as  the  winds 
that  sweep  over  it."  In  the  same  year  he  presented  his  argument  on  the 
question  of  paying  indemnity  to  those  who  had  lost  property  in  the 
Candian  riots.  Here  he  announced  his  conviction  that  "The  House 
of  Commons  has  a  perfect  right  to  be  heard  and  to  be  obeyed  in  im- 
perial concerns."  This  was  the  statement  of  his  faith  as  to  the  unity  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  as  to  the  sort  of  services  he  would  render  toward 
consolidating  and  exalting  it. 

While  Oxford  had  returned  him  by  an  excellent  majority,  Mrs. 
Gladstone  had  felt  it  necessary  for  her  to  take  a  part  in  the  cauvass, 
and  now  Oxford  hehekl  him,  as  he  grew  steadily  toward  the  Liberalism 
whose  champion  he  was  to  be.  Across  his  triumphs  as  a  debater  there 
came  a  shadow,  for  in  1850  his  little  daughter  died,  and  added  to  that 
shadow  was  another,  which  catne  from  the  fact  that  the  godfathers  of 
his  oldest  son,  Henry  Manning  and  Mr.  Hope-Scott,  went  over  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  No  biographer  has  failed  to  quote  at  least  the  con- 
ckision  of  the  letter  which  Gladstone  wrote  to  his  old  friend.    He  said: 

"My  Dear  Hope:— - 

"  ••  •  Affection  which  is  fed  by  intercourse,  and  above  all,  by 
co-operation  for  sacred  ends,  has  little  need  of  verbal  expression,  but  such 
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cxprcssi..!!  is  (Iirply  cnnol.lint;  wlu'ii  active  rdatiuiis  have  dian-'ol      It  i> 
no  inatUT  of  nurit  to  nu-  to  feci  strongly  o„  tlu-  sni.jcvt  of  11,^1  rhanLa-. 
It  may  be  little  I)etter  tl.an  pure  selfislnu'ss.     I  have  too  jroo.l  reason  t.. 
know  what  this  year  has  cost  n.e:   and  so  little  hope  have  I  that  the  i)!aces 
now  vacant  can  he  filled  „p  for  n.e.  that  tlie  marked  character  .,f  these 
events  m  reference  to  myself  rather  teaches  me  this  lesson-the  work  to 
which  I  aspire.l  is  reserved  for  other  and  better  men.     And  if  that  be  the 
Divine  u.ll.  I  so  entirely  recognize  its  fitiu^s.  that  the  -rief  would  so  far 
be  such  to  me  were  \  alone  concerne.l.     Tiie  pain,  the  wounds.  an<]  the 
mystery  is  tlns.-that  you  should   have  refused  the   hij,d,er  vocation   vou 
Had  before  you.     .     .     .     There  is  one  woni,  and  one  onlv.  in  your  letter 
that  I  do  not  interpret  closely.     Separate<l  we  are,  but  I  hope  and  think 
not  yet  estranged.     Were  I  more  estran^a-d  I  should  bear  the  separation 
,      ,,     •    ;    ,••     ^  ''"""■■>•«»  "^^'i  '"  ^vhat  I  think  your  error.    Whvthen 
should  my  feelmgs  to  you  alter  in  anything'  else?    It  seems  to  me  as  'thouRli 
m  these  fearful  tmies,  events  were  more  and  more  growing  too  large  for 
onr  puny  grasp,  an.l  we  shouUl  the  more  look  for  and  trust  the  Divine 
purpose  m  them,  when  we  find  they  have  wholly  passed  bevond  the  reach 
and  measure  of  our  own.     .     .     .     For  the  presem  we  have  to  endure,  to 
.rust    and  to  pray  tliat  each  day  may  bring  its  strength  with  its  burden 
and  Its  lamp  for  its  gloom.     Ever  yours  with  unaltered  affection. 

"W.  E.  GLADSTOXE." 
Gladstone  became  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  which  he  thought  now  to  be  seriously  at- 
tacked.   He  had  defended  his  position,  which  favored  diplomacy  on  the 
part  of  En-land  with  the  Court  at  Rome,  but  he  could  not  look  else- 
where than  to  the  Church  of  England  for  security  in  ecclesiastical  and 
religious  affairs.     In  the  same  year  he  wrote  the  famous  letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  in  which  he  took  the  ground  that  he  could  not 
support  the  Privy  Council  as  the  last  Court  of  Appeal  in  religious  mat- 
ters, and  that  the  Royal  supremacy  Was  consistent  with  the  religious 
activity  and  hope  of  the  English  Church.     Gladstone  has  labored   as  a 
genuine  revivalist  must,  for  the  spiritual  life  of  the  religious  estai)Iish- 
ment.    This  letter  is  only  an  example  of  his  profound  interest  in  these 
subjects.    He  said  in  conclusion: 

F.JJf  1  w  T''  °^  "'\  ^'''^'  "'^  ^°''^'    *^    '^""^^-   the    Bishops   of 
England  and  Wales,  or  to  place  my  conscience  in  their  keeping.    1  do  not 

presume  or  dare  to  speculate  upon  riieir  particular  decisions;    but  I  sav 
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that.  actiiiK  jointly,  publicly,  solemnly,  responsibly,  tiu-v  arc  the  best  and 
most  natural  organs  of  the  judicial  office  (,f  the  Church  in  matters  of 
Iieresy,  and.  according  to  reason,  history.  an<!  the  Constitution,  in  that 
sui)ject-niatter  the  fittest  and  safest  counsellors  of  the  Crown. 


We  sliould,  mdced,  have  a  consolation,  the  greatest  perhaps  which 
tmics  of  heavy  trouble  and  aftliction  can  aflford.  in  the  reduction  of  the 
^vhole  matter  to  a  short,  clear,  and  simple  issue;  because  such  a  resolution 
when  once  unecpuvocally  made  clear  by  acts,  would  sum  up  the  whole  case 
before  the  Church  to  the  efifect  of  these  words:  "You  have  our  decision- 
take  your  own ;  choose  between  the  mess  of  pottage,  and  the  birthright  of 
the  15nde  of  Christ. 

Those  that  are  awake  might  hardly  re,|uire  a  voice  of  such  appalling 
clearness:  those  that  sleep,  it  surely  would  awaken;  of  those  that  would 
not  hear,  it  must  be  said,  "Neither  would  they  hear,  though  one  rose 
from  the  dead. 

But  She  that,  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim  in  this  world,  is  wedded  to  the 
Lord,  and  lues  only  in  the  hope  of  His  Coming,  would  know  her  parf 
an<l  while  going  forth  to  her  work  with  steady  step  and  bounding  heart.' 
would  look  back  with  deep  compassion  upon  the  region  she  had  quitted- 
iipon  the  slumbering  millions,  no  less  blind  to  the  Future,  than  ungrate- 
ful to  the  I'ast.  * 

This  is  t!(e  year  in  which  occurred  those  memorable  debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  "which,"  as  Dean  Stanley  says,  "decided  the  fate 
of  the  Uni-crsities."  He  thus  writes  of  the  scene  to  his  Oxford  friend, 
Jowett : 

"I  postponed  writing  till  the  debate  of  last  niglit  was  over. 
Marshall,  the  Proctor,  and  myself  represented  the  University  in  the 
Speakers'  gallery,  and  Liddell  below  the  B.r.  The  Ministerial  speeches 
were  very  feeble,  perhaps  purposely  so,  with  a  view  of  closing  the  de- 
bate. Gladstone's  was  very  powerful,  and  said,  in  a  most  efifective  man- 
ner, anything  which  could  be  said  against  the  Commission.  His 
allusion  to  Peel  was  very  touching,  and  the  House  responded  to  it  by 
profoi  id  and  sympathetic  silence,  with  the  exception  of  two  M.  P.'s, 
who,  having  been  for  some  time  lying  head  to  head  in  the  Members' 
gallery,  were  roused  from  repose  by  the  pause,  and,  hearing  what  it  was. 
exclaimed  to  unc  another:    'Balderdash!'  'D d  balderdash!'  atid 
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so  fo  sleep  apaiii.  Heywood's  closing  si>eecli  was  hai)i)ily  drowned  in 
the  roar  of  'Divide.'  so  that  nothing  could  he  heard  hut  the  name  of 
"Cardinal   Wolsey.'   thrice   repeated. 

"Altogether  1  confess  that  1  should  have  heen  relieved  had  the  ma- 
jority been  the  other  way.  'Put  not  your  trust  in  Prime  Ministers'  is 
the  chief  moral  I  derive  from  the  recent  events." 

In  1850  a  person  named  Don  Pacifico,  a  subject  of  Her  Majesty 
living  in  Athens,  was  attacked  by  a  mob  of  Greeks,  who  looted  his 
house.     When  he  appealed  to  the  Greek  Gr)vernnieiit  for  redress  and 
remunerati-Mi  that  Government,  perhaps  astonishe<l  into  silence  by  the 
size  of  his  claim,  refused  to  heed  him.     The  sum  of  more  than  30,000 
pounds  was  too  much  for  Greece  to  pay,  especially  when  the  belong- 
ings of  Don  Pacifico  were  proven  to  have  been  of  very  small  value. 
At  the  same  time  Lord  Palmerston  was  having  another  quarrel  witii 
Greece,  the  noble  lord  taking  the  part  of  an  I'uglish  resident  in  Athens, 
and  contending  that  the  government  there  would  not  pay  him  proper 
compensation  for  some  land  they  had  taken.    Some  of  the  Ionian  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain  made  a  cotnplaint  that  they  had  been  illy  treated. 
It  was  enough  for  Palmerston.     He  inaugurated  what  England  has 
heard  of  as  "a  spirited  foreign  policy."    The  British  fleet  soon  seized  all 
Greek  shipping  found  in  the  harbor  of  the  Piricus.    Palmerston  flew  into 
a  fury  at  the  thought  that  France  had  interfered  in  the  affair,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  was  called  on  to  act.    To  the  debate  Palmerston 
made  a  contribution  five  hours'  long,  in  which  he  referred  to  the 
Roman  phrase:  "Civis  Romanus,"  and  he  transferred  all  its  boasting 
jingoism   to   the   lii^s   of   England.     Gladstone's   peace-loving   minth 
steadily  acting  under  the  dc  iiinion  of  just  principles,  sought  to  change 
the  course  of  things  by  a  masterly  speech,  in  which  he  said: 

"Sir,  great  as  is  the  influence  and  power  of  Britain,  she  cannot  afford 
to  follow,  for  any  length  of  time,  a  .self-isolating  policy.  It  would  be 
a  contravention  of  the  law  of  nature  and  of  God,  if  it  were  possible  for 
any  single  nation  of  Christendom  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  obliga- 
tions which  bind  all  other  nations,  and  to  arrogate,  in  the  face  of  man- 
kmd.  a  position  of  pendiar  privilege.  And  now  I  will  grar.ple  with  the 
noble  lord  on  the  ground  which  he  selected  for  himself,  in  the  most  tn- 
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umphant  j^ortion  of  his  .speech,  hy  his  rcfcTcncc  to  th<,se  emphatic  wonis 
'Civis  Romauus  sum.'    lie  vauntc.I,  amidst  the  cheers  of  his  supporters' 
tlKit  un.Ier  his  A.hninistration  an  I'M^Mishman  should  be,  throughout 
the  world,  what  the  citi.en  of  Ro,„c  Iiad  l,een.    What,  then,  sir.  was  a 
Koman  cm.en?    He  was  the  member  of  a  privilc,c,red  caste;  he  bolouKed 
to  .1  conquering  race,  to  a  nation  that  held  all  others  bound  ,lown  by 
the  strong  arm  of  power.    For  him  there  was  to  be  an  exceptional  sys- 
tem of  law;  for  him  principles  were  to  be  asserted,  and  by  him  rights 
were  to  be  enjoyed,  that  were  denied  to  the  rest  of  the  world.    Is  such 
then,  the  view  of  the  nol>Ie  lonl  as  to  the  rehtion  which  is  to  subsist  be- 
tween England  and  other  coimtries?    Does  he  make  the  claim  for  us 
that  we  are  to  be  uplifted  upon  a  platform  high  above  the  stan.ling- 
ground  of  all  other  nations?    It  is.  indeed,  too  clear,  not  only  from  the 
expressions  but  from  the  whole  tone  of  the  speech  of  the  noble  viscount 
that  too  much  of  this  notion  is  lurking  in  his  mind;  that  he  adopts  in 
part,  that  vam  conception  that  we.  forsooth,  have  a  mission  to  be  the 
censors  of  vice  and  folly,  of  abuse  and  imperfection,  among  the  other 
countries  of  the  world;  that  we  are  to  be  the  universal  schoolmasters- 
and  that  all  those  uho  hesitate  to  recognize  our  office  can  be  governed 
only  by  prejudice  or  personal  animosity,  and  should  have  the  blind  wir 
of  diplomacy  forthwith  declared  against  them.     And  certainly    if  the 
business  of  a  Foreign  Secretary  properly  were  to  carry  on  diplomatic 
wars,  all  must  admit  that  the  noble  lord  is  a  master  in  the  discharge  of 
Ins  functions.    What,  sir.  ought  a  Foreign  Secretary  to  be?    Is  he  to 
be  like  some  gallant  knight  at  a  tournament  of  old.  pricking  forth  into 
the  lists,  armed  at  all  points,  confiding  in  his  sinews  and  his  skill  chal- 
lenging all  comers  for  the  sake  of  honor,  and  having  no  other  duty 
than  to  lay  as  many  as  possible  of  his  adversaries  sprawling  in  the  dust? 
If  such  is  the  idea  of  a  good  Foreign  Secretary,  I.  for  one,  would  vote 
to  the  noble  lord  his  p-^sent  appointment  for  his  life.    But,  sir,  I  do  not 
understand  the  duty  of  a  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  be  of  such 
a  character.    I  understand  it  to  be  his  duty  to  conciliate  peace  with 
dignity.    I  think  it  to  be  the  very  first  of  all  his  duties  studiously  to  ob- 
serve, and  to  exalt  in  honor  among  mankind,  that  great  code  of  princi- 
ples which  IS  termed  the  law  of  nations,  which  the  learned  and  honor- 
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al,le  .ncn.l.er  for  Slu-rtid.!  lias  f„„n.l.  in.lt'c.l.  to  I.e  vory  vaKUe  in  their 
nature,  an.l  K-roatly  .lopni.lcin  ot.  the  .HMTeti..n  (,f  each  par  iailar  n.un- 
try.  but  in  which  I  fin.l.  on  the  contrary,  a  K>eat  an,I  nohle  n.ouuinent  of 
lumian  wisdom,  founded  on  the  c<;nihined  (Uctates  of  reason  and  ex- 
I)erience.  a  precious  inheritance  l.cc|ueatlied  to  us  l.y  the  generations 
iliat  have  f,n.ne  I.efore  us.  and  a  firm  unmdation  on  which  we  must  take 
care  to  build  whatever  it  may  i,c  our  part  to  add  to  tlieir  ac.piisitions. 
■  f  Hideed.  we  wisli  to  ..laintain  an.l  to  consolidate  the  bn.therhoo.l  of 
nations  and  to  promote  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  world. 

"Sir.  I  say  the  policy  of  the  noble  lord  tends  to  encourage  and  con- 
firm in  us  that  whicl^  is  our  besettinj,'  fault  and  weakness,  both  as  a  na- 
tion and  as  individuals.    Let  an  En-lishman  travel  where  he  will  as  a 
private  person,  he  is  found  in  -encral  to  be  uprijjht.  hi^di-minded.  brave', 
liberal  and  true:  but.  with  all  this,  forei'sfners  are  too  often  sensible  ..f 
somethinf,r  that  ^alls  them  in  his  presnuc    and  I  apprehen.l  it  i^becausc 
he  has  too  sreat  a  tendency  t      df-esteem— too  little  disposition  to 
regard  the  feelings,  the  habits,  and  the  ideas  of  others.     Sir.   1   Jind 
this  characteristic  too  plaiidy  legible  in  the  policy  of  the  noble  lord.     I 
doubt  not  that  use  will  be  made  of  our  presett  debate  to  work  u[.on  this 
peculiar  weakness  of  the  Knglish  mind.     The  people  will  be  told  that 
those  who  oppose  the  motion  are  governed  by  personal  motives,  have 
no  regard  for  pu'^lic  principles,  no  enlarged  ideas  of  national  policy. 
You  will  take  your  case  before  a  favorable  jury,  and  yon   think  to 
gain  your  verdict,  but.  sir.  let  the  House  of  Commons  be  warned— 
let  it  warn  itself— against  all  illusions.    There  is  in  this  case  also  a  course 
of  appeal.    There  is  an  appeal,  such  as  the  honorable  an<I  learned  mem- 
ber for  ShefiReld  has  made,  from  the  one  House  of  Parliament  lO  the 
other.    There  is  a  further  appeal  from  this  Mouse  of  Parliament  to  the 
people  of  England;  but  lastly,  there  is  also  an  appeal  from  the  people 
of  England  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  civilized  world,  and  I,  for 
my  part,  am  of  opinion  that  England  will  stand  shorn  of  a  chief  part  of 
her  glory  and  pride  if  she  shall  be  found  to  have  separated  herself, 
tliroiigh  the  policy  she  pursues  abroad,  from  the  moral  support  which 
the  general  and  fixed  convi-tions  of  mankind  afford— if  the  day  shall 
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come  u  lien  slie  may  continue  to  excite  the  wonder  and  tlie  fear  of  other 
nations,  I)ut  in  which  she  shall  have  no  part  in  their  afTection  and  regard. 
"No,  sir,  let  it  not  be  so;  let  us  recognize,  and  recognize  with  frank- 
ness, the  equahty  of  the  weak  with  the  strong,  the  principles  of  brother- 
hood among  nations,  and  of  their  sacred  independence.     When  we  are 
asking  for  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  which  belong  to  our  fellow- 
subjects  resident  in  Greece,  let  us  do  as  we  would  be  done  by,  and  let 
lis  pay  all  respect  to  a  feeble  State,  and  to  the  infancy  of  free  institutions, 
which  we  should  desire  and  should  exact  from  others  towards  their 
maturity  and  their  strength.     Let  us  refrain  from  all  gratuitous  and 
arbitrary  meddling  in  the  internal  concerns  of  other  States,  even  as 
we  should  resent  the  same  interference  if  it  were  attempted  to  be  prac- 
ticed towards  ourselves.     If  the  noble  lord  has  indeed  acted  on  these 
principles,  let  the  Government  to  which  he  belongs  have  your  verdict 
in  its  favor,  but  if  he  has  departed  from  them,  as  I  contend,  and  as  I 
humbly  think  and  urge  upon  you  that  it  has  been  too  amply  proved, 
then  the  House  of  Commons  must  not  shrink  from  the  performance  of 
its  duty  under  whatever  expectations  of  momentary  obloquy  or  re- 
proach, because  we  shall  have  done  what  is  right;  we  shall  enjoy  the 
peace  of  our  own  consciyces,  and  receive,  whether  a  little  sooner  or 
a  little  later,  the  approval  of  the  public  voice  for  having  entered  our 
solemn  protest  against  a  system  of  policy  which  we  believe,  nay,  which 
we  know,  whatever  may  be  its  first  aspect,  must,  of  necessity,  in  its 
final  results  be  unfavorable  even  to  the  security  of  British  subjects 
resident  abroad,  which  it  professes  so  much  to  study — unfavorable  to 
the  dignity  of  the  country,  which  the  motion  of  the  honorable  and 
learned  member  asserts  it  preserves— and  equally  unfavorable  to  that 
other  great  and  sacred  object,  which  also  it  suggests  to  our  recollec- 
tion, the  maintenance  of  peace  with  the  nations  of  the  world." 

But  Lord  Palmerston's  project  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  forty-six. 

Gladstone  suffered  an  immeasurable  loss,  as  did  England,  in  the 

death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  received  fatal  injuries  in  being  thrown 

from  his  horse,  on  June  29th.     Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons 

Gladstone  said: 

"I  am  quite  sure  that  every  heart  is  much  too  full  to  allow  us,  at  a 
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period  so  early,  to  enter  upon  a  consideration  the  amount  (if  that 
calamity  with  wliich  the  country  has  hcen  visited  in  his.  T  must  even 
say.  premature  death;  for  tliough  lie  has  died  full  of  years  and  full  of 
honors,  yet  it  is  a  death  which  our  human  eves  will  re-ard  as  pre- 
mature; because  we  had  fondly  hoped  that,  in  whatever  position  he  was 
placed,  by  the  weight  of  his  character,  by  the  splendor  of  his  talents, 
i)y  the  purity  of  his  virtues,  he  would  still  have  been  spared  to  render  to' 
his  country  the  most  essential  services.  I  will  onlv,  sir.  cjuote  those 
most  touching  and  feeling  lines  which  were  applied  by  one  of  the  great 
poets  of  this  country  to  the  memory  of  a  man  great  indeed,  but  yet  not 
greater  than  Sir  Robert  Peel: 

"  "Now  is  the  stately  column  broke, 
The  beacon  light  is  quenched  in  smoke 
The  trumpet'.-,  silver  voice  is  still 
The  warder  silent  on  the  liill.' 

"Sir,  I  will  add  no  more— in  saying  this  I  have,  perhaps,  said  too 
much.  It  might  have  been  better  had  I  simply  confmed  nivself  to  sec- 
onding the  motion.  I  am  sure  the  tribute  of  respect  which  we  now  offer 
will  be  all  the  more  valuable  from  the  silence  with  which  the  motion 
is  received,  and  which  I  well  know  has  not  arisen  from  the  want,  but 
from  the  excess,  of  feeling  or  the  part  of  this  House !" 

In  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London  on  the  Royal  Supremacv. 
Gladstone  took  the  highest  ground  of  loyalty  to  the  King  or  Oueen 
in  Church  afifairs.    He  said: 

"The  trust  reposed  by  the  Constitution  in  the  King  with  resi)ect 
to  civil  purposes  was  this:  that  he  would  commonlv  act  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution,  and  would  avail  himself  of  the  best  assistance  which 
the  country  might  afford  for  ascertaining,  fostering,  and  upholding  that 
spirit,  and  for  detailing  according  to  its  dictates  with  public  exigencies 
as  they  should  arise.  And  this  trust  was  a  trust  not  speculative  only, 
but  accompanied  with  practical  safeguards.  They  were  these  in  par- 
ticular; that  for  making  laws  the  Sovereign  must  act  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  estates  of  the  realm;  and  that,  for  administering 
them,  he  would  act  by  and  through  the  persons  who  had  made  the  law*^ 
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till'  study  and  i)nsiiiess  of  tlicir  lives,  and  who  would  he  best  ahic  to  in- 
terpret them  accor(lin<;  to  tlieir  own  general  spirit,  and  to  the  analoj^ies 
which  the  spirit  siii)p!icd  as  well  as  to  the  mere  precedents  which  its 
history  afforded.  1  speak  of  the  constitutional  system,  which  was  in 
course  of  heinj^-  {gradually  elaborated  and  matured  in  ICnj^dand.  Its 
essential  features  had  for  many  •,^enerations  exercised  a  marked  intlu- 
ence  over  the  fortimcs  of  the  comitry,  and  in  time  they  attained  such  a 
ripeness,  as  to  place  both  our  le.t,n'slative  and  judicial  systems  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  arbitrary  will,  or  the  personal  caprice,  of  Scnereigns. 

"Now,  I  say,  that  the  intention  of  the  reformation,  taken  generally, 
was  to  place  our  religious  liberties  on  a  footing  analogous  to  that  on 
which  our  civil  liberties  had  long  stood.  A  supremacy  of  power  in  mak- 
ing and  administering  Church  law  as  well  a^  State  law  was  to  vest  in  the 
Sovereign;  but  in  making  Church  law  he  was  to  ratify  the  acts  of  the 
Church  herself,  represented  in  Convocation,  and  if  there  were  need  of 
the  highest  civil  sanctions,  then  to  have  the  aid  of  Parliament  also.  In 
administering  Church  law,  he  was  to  discharge  this  function  through 
the  medium  of  Bishops  and  divines,  Canonists  and  civilians,  as  her  own 
most  fully  authorized,  best  instructed  sons  following  in  each  case  the 
analogy  of  his  ordinary  procedure  as  head  of  the  State." 

Referring  to  the  compact  between  Sovereign  and  subjects,  he  said 
also: 

"The  ancient  idea  of  compact  had  never  been  extinguished;  and 
upon  an  adequate  occasion,  namely,  at  the  Revolution,  it  was  reani- 
mated, in  terms  indeed  open  to  dispute,  but  in  substance  with  a  sol- 
emnity and  weight  of  sanction  which  it  has  never  lost.  Now  this  great 
and  fundamental  idea  of  compact,  if  it  applies  to  individual  subjects, 
applies  also  yet  more  formally  to  the  Estates  of  the  realm,  and  involves 
more  than  the  mere  personal  conduct  of  the  Sovereign.  If  the  tenure 
of  the  throne  itself  depends  upon  the  observance  of  a  cornpact,  much 
more  does  every  other  relation  that  binds  together  the  several  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  body  politic,  in  its  several  orders  and  degrees  of 
men,  as  spirituality  and  temporality." 

Gladstone's  famous  pamphlet  on  the  Royal  Supremacy  was  attract- 
ing greatest  attention.    His  shrewdest  critics  have  proven  to  his  most 
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pose  oi  tins  case,  n  imi^  ui  inu  uim  unportance  to  d^^^, 
mine  the  exact  position  of  the  Crown  with  respect  to  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  especially  to  the  offense  of  heresy.     The  law  at  first  seems 
<listinct  cnouKdi  on  the  matter.    'The  1st  of  l-lizaheth  provides  'thac 
such  jurisdictions,  privileges,  superiorities  and  pre-eminences,  spiritual 
and  ecclesiastical,  as  by  any  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  i)ower  or  authority 
hath  heretofore  been  or  may  lawfully  he  exercised  or  used   for  the 
visitatiofi  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  and  persons,  and  for  reformation, 
order  and  correction  of  the  same,  and  of  all  manner  of  errors,  heresies,' 
schisms,  abuses,  offenses,  contempts  and  enormities,  shall  forever,  by 
au.hority  of  this  present  parliament,  be  united  an<l  annexed  to' the 
imperial  Crown  of  th.is  realm.*    These  words  would  have  seemed  dis- 
tinct and  clear  to  most  persons.    They  would  have  seemed  to  give  to 
the  Crown  all  the  power  it  .-ould  wish  to  exercise— all  that  any  spiritual 
authority   had   ever  'theretofore  exercised'— all    that    anv  'temporal 
authority  could  ever  use.     We  should  think  it  was  clear  Oueen  ICIiza- 
beth  would  have  applied  a  rather  sununary  method  of  instruction  to 
any  one  who  .attempted  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  conferred  by  this  en- 
actment.   If  I\Ir.  Gladstone  had  lived  in  the  times  about  which  he  was 
writing,  he  might  have  had  to  make  a  choice  between  being  silent  and 
being  punished;   but  in  the  times  of  Queen  Victoria  he  is  not  -ibject 
to  an  alternative  so  painful.    lie  writes  securely: 

'We  have  now  before  us  the  terms  of  the  great  statute  which  from 
the  tmie  it  was  passed,  has  been  the  actual  basis  of  the  roval  authority  in 
matters  ecclesiastical;  and  I  do  not  load  these  pages  bv  reference  to  dec- 
larations of  the  Crown,  and  other  public  documents  less  in  autiioritv  than 
this,  in  order  that  we  may  fix  our  view  the  more  closely  upon  the  expres- 
sions of  what  may  fairly  be  termed  a  fundamental  law  in  relation  to  the 
subject  matter  before  us. 

The  first  observation  I  make  is  this:  There  is  no  evidence  in  the 
words  which  have  been  quoted  that  the  Sovereign  is,  according  to  the  in- 
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tontion  of  the  statute,  the  source  or  fountain-head  of  ecclesiastical  JMrisdic- 
tion.  They  have  no  trace  of  such  a  meaning,  in  so  far  as  it  exceeds  (and  it 
does  exceed)  tiic  proposition,  that  this  jurisdiction  has  been  by  law  united 
or  annexed  to  the  Crown. 

'I  do  not  now  ask  what  have  been  the  glosses  of  lawyers — what  are 
the  reproaches  of  polemical  writers — or  even  what  attributes  may  be 
ascribed  to  prerogative,  independent  of  statute,  and  therefore  applicable  to 
the  Church  before  as  well  as  after  the  reformation.  I  must  for  the  purposes 
of  this  argument  assume  what  I  shall  never  cease  to  believe  until  the  con- 
trary conclusion  is  demonstrated  by  fact,  namely,  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
Church,  justice  is  to  be  administered  from  the  English  bench  upon  the 
same  principles  as  in  all  other  cases — that  our  judges,  or  our  judicial  com- 
mittees, are  not  to  be  our  legislators— and  that  the  statutes  of  the  realm, 
as  they  are  above  the  sacred  majesty  of  the  Queen,  so  are  likewise  above 
their  ministerial  interpreters.  It  was  by  statutes  that  the  changes  in  the 
position  of  the  Church  at  thf  t  great  epoch  were  measured— by  statute  that 
the  position  itself  is  defined;  and  the  statute,  I  say,  contains  no  trace  of 
such  a  meaning  as  that  the  Crown  either  originally  was  the  source  and 
spring  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  or  was  to  become  such  in  virtue  of  the 
annexation  to  it  of  the  powers  recited;  but  simply  bears  the  meaning, 
that  it  was  to  be  master  over  its  administration.' 

So  that  which  seems  a  despotism  is  gradually  pruned  down  into  a 
vicegerency.  "All  the  superiorities  and  pre-eminences  spiritual  and 
ecclesiastical,"  which  had  ever  been  lawfully  exercised,  are  restricted 
to  the  single  function  of  regulation;  and  by  a  judicious  elaboration  the 
Crown  becomes  scarcely  the  head  of  the  Church,  but  only  the  visitor 
and  corrector  of  it,  as  of  several  other  corporations.  We  are  not  now 
concerned  with  the  royal  supremacy — we  have  no  wish  to  hint  or  to 
intimate  an  opinion  on  a  vast  legal  discussion;  but  we  are  concerned 
with  Mr.  Gladstone.  And  we  venture  to  say  that  a  subtler  gloss,  more 
scholastically  expressed,  never  fell  from  lawyer  in  the  present  age,  or 
from  schoolmen  in  times  of  old." 

We  see  in  this  only  the  necessary  witness  made  by  a  man  of  Glad- 
stone's temperament  that,  in  progress  of  all  kinds,  the  old  bark  does 
not  fall  off  entirely  until  new  bark  forces  it  off  from  beneath. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  NEAPOLITAN  OUTRAGES. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  of  1850-5,.  Gladstone,  vieldine  to  a 
necessity  brought  about  by  the  iUness  of  one  of  his  chiklren.  visited 
Naples,  and  spent  nearly  four  months  in  that  city.  Here  was  a  citizen 
o  the  world  whose  heart  heard  the  cry  of  humanity  as  he  saw  seventy 
of  the  hundred  and  forty  Deputies  of  the  Chamber  arrested  or  se.it 
into  exde,  and  more  than  20,000  offenders  against  a  base  policy  im- 
prisoned under  an  indictment  ^vhich  meant  their  death.  He  hastened  to 
the  charge,  and  addressed  an  Historical  letter  to  his  friend.  Lord  Aber- 
deen, in  England,  in  which  he  said: 

"It  is  not  mere  imperfection,  not  corruption  in  low  quarters   not 
occasional  severity,  that  I  am  about  to  describe;  it  is  incessant '  sys- 
tematic, deliberate  violation  of  the  law  by  the  Power  appointed  to 
watch  over  and  maintain  it.    It  is  such  violation  of  human  and  written 
law  as  this,  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  violating  everv  other  law  un- 
WTitten  and  eternal,  human  and  divine;  it  is  the  whole;ale  persecution 
of  virtue  when  united  with  intelligence,  operating  upon  such  a  scale  that 
entire  classes  may  with  truth  be  said  to  be  its  object,  so  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  in  bitter  and  cruel,  as  well  as  utterlv  illegal,  hostility  to  what- 
ever in  the  nation  really  lives  and  moves,  and  forms  the  mainspring 
of  practical  progress  and  improvement;  it  is  the  awful  profanation  of 
public  religion,  by  its  notorious  alliance,  in  the  governing  powers  with 
the  violation  of  every  moral  law  under  the  stimulants  of  fear  and  ven- 
geance;  ,t  is  the  perfect  prostitution  of  the  judicial  office,  which  has 
made  ,t,  under  veils  only  too  threadbare  and  transparent,  the  degraded 
recipient  of  the  vilest  and  clumsiest  forgeries  got  up  wilfully  and  delib- 
erately, by  the  immediate  advisers  of  the  Crown,  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  peace,  the  freedom,  ay,  and  even  if  not  by  capital  sen- 
tences the  hfe,  of  men  among  the  most  virtuous,  upright,  intelligent 
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distinguished,  and  refined  of  the  whole  community;  it  is  the  savage 
and  cowardly  system  of  moral,  as  well  as  in  a  lower  degree  of  physical, 
torture  through  which  the  sentences  extracted  from  the  debased  courts 
of  justice  are  carried  into  effect.  The  effect  of  all  this  is,  total  inversion 
of  all  the  moral  and  social  ideas.  Law,  instead  of  being  respected,  is 
odious.  Force,  and  not  affection,  is  the  foundation  of  Government. 
There  is  not  association,  but  a  violent  antagonism,  between  .lie  idea 
of  freedom  and  that  of  order.  The  governing  power,  which  teaches  of 
itself  that  it  is  the  image  of  God  upon  earth,  is  clothed,  in  the  view  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  thinking  public,  with  all  the  vices 
for  its  attributes.  I  have  seen  and  heard  the  strong  and  too  true  expres- 
sion used,  'This  is  the  negation  of  God  erected  into  a  system  of  Govern- 
ment.' "  ' 

He  said  in  his  reply  to  the  criticism  of  his  letter  from  Naples: 
"I  express  the  hope  that  while  there  is  time,  while  there  is  quiet, 
while  dignity  may  yet  be  saved  in  showing  mercy,  and  in  the  blessed 
work  of  restoring  Justice  to  her  seat,  the  Government  of  Naples  may 
set  its  hand  in  earnest  to  work  of  real  and  searching,  however  quiet 
and  unostentatious,  reform;  that  it  may  not  become  unavoidable  to 
reiterate  these  appeals  from  the  hand  of  power  to  the  one  common  heart 
of  mankind;  to  produce  those  painful  documents,  those  harrowing 
descriptions,  which  might  be  supplied  in  rank  abundance,  of  which  I 
have  scarcely  given  the  faintest  idea  or  sketch,  and  which,  if  they 
were  laid  from  time  to  time  before  the  world,  would  bear  down  like  a 
deluge  every  effort  at  apology  or  palliation,  and  would  cause  all  that 
has  recently  been  made  known  to  be  forgotten  and  eclipsed  in  deeper 
horrors  yet;  lest  the  strength  of  offended  and  indignant  humanity 
should  rise  up  as  a  giant  refreshed  with  wine,  and,  while  sweeping  away 
these  abominations  from  the  eye  of  Heaven,  should  sweep  away  along 
with  them  things  pure  and  honest,  ancient,  nerable,  salutary  to  man- 
kind, crov.UvMl  w'r.  1  the  glories  of  the  past,  and  still  capable  of  bearing 
future  fruit." 

He  added :  "The  principle  of  conservation  and  the  principle  of  prog- 
ress are  both  sound  in  themselves;  they  have  ever  existed  and  must  ever 
exist  together  in  European  society,  in  qualified  opposition,  but  in  vital 
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liarmoiiy  and  concurrence;  and  for  each  of  those  principles  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  deep  and  essential  concern,  that  iniquities  committed  under  the 
slielter  of  its  name  should  l)c  stripped  of  that  shelter.  Most  of  all  is  this 
the  case  where  iniquity,  towering  on  high,  usurps  the  name  and  autlior- 
ity  of  that  Heaven  to  uhicli  it  lifts  its  head,  and  wears  the  double  mask 
of  Onler  and  of  Religion.  Xur  has  it  ever  fallen  to  my  lot  to  perform 
an  office  so  truly  conservative,  as  in  the  endeavor  I  have  made  to  shut 
and  mark  off  from  the  sacred  cause  of  Government  in  general,  a  system 
which  I  believe  was  bringing  the  name  and  idea  of  Government  into 
shame  and  hatred,  and  converting  the  thing  from  a  necessity  and  a 
blessing  into  a  sheer  curse  to  human  kind."— Reply  to  the  Neapolitan 
Govermnent,  1852. 

Too  little,  at  all  events,  but  the  most  Gladstone  couM  do,  was  done, 
and  the  horrible  truth  had  been  revealed  in  all  its  ghastliness.    Cavour 
was  working  night  and  day  for  the  unification  of  Italy,  and  the  ex- 
ptdsion  of  Ferdinand  II.  was  most  desired.     Lord   John    Russell    had 
introduced  the  Ecclesiastical   Titles   Bill.      The  Roman   Pontiff  had 
issued  an  order  creating  a  Roman  Hierarchy  in  luigland.     Protest- 
antism revolted  against  what  certainly  appeared  to  be  an  attack  upon 
their  faith.    The  Pope  had  practically  abolished  the  Church  of  England, 
so  far  as  its  authority  and  its  position  were  concerned.    Her  Majesty's 
place  as  the  potentate  of  England  appeared  to  be  a  thing  of  no  im- 
portance to  His  Holiness.    The  country  was  one  wild  scene  of  excite- 
ment.   Lord  John  Russell  urged  his  measure  forbidding  the  Pope  to 
constitute  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  England,  according  to  the  new 
map  which  the  Vatican  had  invented.     But  Lord  John  Russell  had 
gone  too  far.     In  his  intemperate  attack,  he  had  denounced  the  High 
Church  party  as  the  ally  of  Rome.     Disraeli  directed  his  fiery  sconi 
against  the  Bill,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  condemned  it  unsparingly.     The 
Bill  pleased  nobody  but  the  author,  many  good  people  blaming  it  for 
its  concessions  to  Rome,  others  opposing  it  because  it  appeared  to  l)e 
an  expedient  violating  religious  liberty.     \Mien  it  passed  finally,  its 
agency  was  moribund.     Twenty  years  after,  under  Gladstone,  it  was 
repealed. 
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The  Government  now  was  becoming  unpopular.  Lord  Palmerston's 
policy  had  done  only  what  a  jinsj^o  policy  can  do  for  any  country 
which  adopts  it.    Of  course,  it  failed  to  maintain  the  honor  of  England. 
Palmerston  had  become  unmanageable  and  neglectful  of  his  duties 
toward  Her  Majesty,  while  at  the  same  time  he  had  left  on  record  of 
his  willingness  to  connive  with  Louis  Napoleon,  who  suddenly  made 
himself  Emperor  of  the  Erench.    When  this  was  discovered.  Palmerston 
had  to  go  as  Eoreign  Minister.    The  Queen  called  upon  Lord  Stanley 
and  Lord  Aberdeen,  but  both  declined  to  constitute  a  Government. 
At  last  the  Derby-Disraeli  Cabinet  was  formed,  the  latter  becoming 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Leader  of  the  House  of  Conuiions. 
Disraeli  introduced  a  Budget  intended  to  bridge  over  the  stream 
which  was  flowing  rapidly  and  dangerously  against  their  Government. 
Parliament  was  dissolved  on  July  ist,  and  Gladstone  came  back  from 
Oxford  with  an  increased  majority.    Now  Disraeli  introduced  a  Budget 
which  he  and  his  friends  had  pronounced  a  masterpiece.    Lord  Palmers- 
ton was  out  of  the  way,  having  had  a  delicious  revenge  when  the  Bill 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  militia,  as  against  France,  was  up,  and 
he  helped  the  Tories  to  defeat  the  Government  which  had  dropped  him. 
But  the  Government,  and  especially  Mr.  Disraeli,  had  a  contest  on  hand 
of  large  proportions.    Disraeli  was  able  to  meet  manifold  criticism  of  his 
Budget,  and  destroy  or  conceal  it,  for  the  most  part,  with  his  bursting 
fusilade  of  brilliant  utterance  and  his  steady  fire  of  scorching  sarcasm. 
He  was  simply  exhibiting  the  sword  with  which  he  was  about  to  enter 
into  a  lifelong  duel  with  William  E.  Gladstone. 

Gladstone  arose  at  a  moment  when  Disraeli's  audacious  utterance 
had  clearly  intimidated  the  House.  His  reply  was  perhaps  the  least 
apparently  prepared  speech  he  ever  made,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
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preparation  of  all  his  preceding  years  showed  in  the  sinewy  streneih 
and  resistless  onset  furnished  by  his  unpreme.litated  sentences      In 
twenty  minutes,  the  House  of  Co.nnmns,  which  had  previously  been 
cowed  under  the  haughty  demeanor  of  Disraeli,  rose  to  cheer  Gladsto.ie 
and  the  tunnilt  of  applause  which  broke  in  upon  his  fervid  r.j.Iy  reached 
the  streets  outside  the  building.     Disraeli  and  his  government  were 
defeated  by  nineteen  votes.    Soon  the  (Jueen  receive.l  the  an.munce- 
ment  from  Lord  Derby,  and  the  latter  went  to  Osborne  with  his  resig- 
nation.    England  was  in  a  state  of  frenzied  excitement.     Gladstone's 
name  was  the  one  name  heard  everywhere,  and  the  mi.ldle  classes  of 
England  believed  that  the  fame  of  William  Pitt  was  to  be  eclipsed 
I'y  this  new  finance-minister.     On  the  other  hand.  Gladsto.ie  was  at- 
tacked by  a  ruffianly  crowd  at  the  Carlton  Club.     Mr.  Gre  ille  savs 
of  these  criminals  who  had  no  other  eflective  instrumentalities  )ut  tlijir 
knuckles,  "After  dinner,  when  they  got  drunk,  they  went  up  stairs  and 
finding  Gladstone  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  some  of  ihem  proposed 
to  throw  lum  out  of  the  window.     This  they  did  not  quite  dare  do 
but  contented  themselves  with  giving  some  insulting  message  or  order 
to  the  waiter,  and  then  went  away." 

Lord  Aberdeen,  who  became   Prime   Minister,   made   Gladstone 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Gladstone  found  at  his  si.le  his 
excellent  friends.  Sir  James  Graham  and  Sidney  Herbert.     But  the 
Chancellor  could  no  longer  count  upon  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
Oxford.     Lord  Derby  had  been  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
and  the  Oxford   constituency  felt   that   Gladstone   was   becoming   a' 
Liberal.     He  fought  inch  by  inch  during  the  canvass,  and  after  the 
poll  had  been  kept  open  for  fifteen  days  and  every  effort  had  been 
made  to  defeat  him,  he  was  returned,  with  the  idea  in  his  own  mind 
certainly  that  Oxford  would  not  care  for  his  services  in  some  not  far- 
away future.    He  presented  his  first  Budget.    Months  before  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  had  died,  and  his  death  had  drawn  from  Gladstone  a 
fine  eulogium. 

"While  many  of  the  actions  of  his  life,"  said  the  speaker,  "while 
many  of  the  qualities  he  possessed  are  un.ittai.iablc  by  others,  there 
are  lessons  which  we  may  all  derive  from  the  life  and  actions  of  that 
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illustrious  man.     It  mnv  never  I 


IJritisli  Crown  to  perfunii  srrvices  so  brilliant 


be  given  to  another  subject   of  the 


as  he  performed;    it 


may  never  be  f,M"vcn  to  another  man  to  hold  the  sword  which  was  to 
gain  the  independence  ui  Ktirope,  to  rally  the  nations  aroimd  it.  and 
while  iMi^land  saved  herself  by  her  constancy,  to  save  luiropc  by  her 
example;  it  may  never  be  jjiven  to  another  man,  after  having'  attained 
such  eminence,  after  such  an  unexampled  series  of  victories,  to  show 
equal  moderation  in  peace  as  he  has  shown  jjreatness  in  war,  and  to 
devote  the  remainder  of  Ins  life  to  the  cause  of  external  and  internal 
peace  for  that  country  which  he  has  so  served;  it  may  never  be  ^iven 
to  another  man  to  have  equal  authority  both  with  the  Soverei^m  he 
served,  and  with  the  Senate  of  which  he  was  to  the  end  a  venerate<I 
member;   it  may  never  be  piven  to  another  man,  after  such  a  career, 
to  preserve  even  to  the  last  the  full  possession  of  those  jjreat  faculties 
with  which  he  was  endowed,  and  to  carry  on  the  services  of  one  of  the 
most  imj)ortant  departments  of  the  State  with  unexampled  res,nilarity 
and  success,  even  to  the  latest  day  of  his  life.    These  are  circumstances, 
these  are  qualities,  which  may  never  occur  a^ain  in  the  history  of  this 
country.     But  there  are  (lualilies  which  the  Duke  of  Wellinjr'ton  dis- 
played,  of  which  we  may  all  act  in  humble  imitation:  that  sincere  and 
unceasing:  devotion  to  our  country;   that  honest  and  upright  determi- 
nation to  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  on  every  occasion;    that 
devoted  loyalty,  which,  while  it  made  him  ever  anxious  to  serve  the 
Crown,  never  induced  him  to  conceal  from  his  Sovereign  that  which 
he  believed  to  be  the  truth;    that  devotedness  in  the  constant   per- 
formance of  duty;  that  temperance  of  his  life  which  enabled  him  at  all 
times  to  give  his  mind  and  his  faculties  to  the  services  which  he  was 
called  on  to  perform;    that  regular,  consistent,  and  unceasing  piety 
by  which  he  was  distinguished  at  all  times  in  his  life;  these  are  qualities 
that  are  attainable  by  others,  and  should  not  be  lost  as  an  example." 

Gladstone's  Budget  was  ofYered  for  the  consideration  of  the  House 
April  i8,  1853.     It  was  a  marvel  of  sound  statesmanship,  and  it  was 
witness  to  the  fact  that  Gladstone's  sympathy  was  with  the  classes 
who  had  hitherto  found  life  diflficult  of  support  in  England.    Onerous'^ 
taxes  were  remitted,  arbitrary  charges  on  ordinary  business,  on  loco- 
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o   n,r„l,,.   l,/o   „rc  rcn.ncl.     Ilo  ,,ro,,„s<.,l  ,„  „,,cl  any  .Idlcicncv 
.UT.a.„K  ,1,0  ,„„,  „„  spirits.  ox,cn,li„,  ,l,e   I,,..,,,,,.  Tax.       ,1 
I"'"   ,K  n  I  ct-ac-y  Duly  o„  real  property.    lie  l,.,.l  .learly  ,l..s,.r,e  ,  , 

""  '7  P;--'^  "'  c...*.M,  a,„l  exeiso  .l..-..  were  r,„l,lt,sly  re.no'     I 

m  ail  llie  real,, .     If  (,la,lstu„e  l,a,i  cv  r  :!„„,„  ,  ..„„i„,  p,,,,,,,,,,       ,„ 
..  «a«  reserve,!  f„r  ,l,is  occasi,,,,  ,o  r,  .  „  i...      ,l,,c,„  eLil,i,i„„ 

No  man  l,a,,  ever  .,o  clianninRly  el,,  .la.cl  ihe  ,nr,„„ns  „avs  in 
«  ,,cl,  fae,.,  h,.o  ,l,en,selves  in  H.nres  a.,  has  Cila.ls,,,,..       l-,      M   , 

•Ir    fiscal  .letails.  havn.K  lo  ,l„  will,  all  sorts  of  nsnally  nninlcrestinL- 

Ik  a.  nu,o„  „f  ,|,e  ll„„se  „,  (la^..  „l,ile  l,is  pic,nre.«|ne  .sen.enc-es 
..■.rr,e,l  n„o  ,l,e  n,in,I  of  „,e  ,|„IIes,  l.carer  his  „„n  den  vie,v  of  I  e 
Brea.  an  e„n,plex  plan.  No  ,leserip.ion  of  i,  is  so  .or.l,;  sll 
extracts  fron,  the  speech  itself.    He  sai.l  this  on  the  l„con,e  T.nV 

f  ll.e  C.„„„„ttee  have  follovve.l  ,„e.  they  will  n„,lers,an,l  tha,  we 

.and  on  the  pnncplc  that  the  l„co,„e  Tax  on«ht  to  he  n.arke  1   , 
entporary  nteasnre;   tha,  the  pnhlic  feeling  that  relief  ,sho.,l,l  he  'e," 
o  tntelhsenee  an,I  ski,,  as  contpare,,  wi,h  p,.o„er,v  on,l,t  ,.    1  e   ,  e 

..„Ka,el  l,y  every  ra„„„al  nteans.  contpatihle  wi,h  i,s  i„,e.ri,y  an,l 
nhove  all,  .ha,  „  .houl.l  he  as.soeia,e,l  in  ,l,e  las.  tern,  of  it,  e^  t'e""  ' 
»  ..  was  n,  t   e  fir.st,  with  those  r.„issions  of  in.lirect  taxation  wl,th 
.ave  so  srcatly  re.l„.„„le,l  to  the  profit  of  this  eonntry,  an.it,  ^    e 
so  a.h,,,ral,Ie  an  exa,„plc-an  exantple  tha,  has  alrea.ly  i,^  sonte     ,a  t 
prc.ve<,  contagtons  to  other  nations  „,  the  eatth.    These  ar    t      p   n 
.,.les  on  vvhtch  we  stan.l,  an,,  the  li^nres.     I  have  sho,  ,     o  , '     ." 
2°"  g™«  ns  the  taxes  which  we  ask,  the  nto.lera.e  antonn,  „  £    -« 
"oo  ".  the  vdtole.  an<l  tttneh  less  than  tha.  sun,  for  tlTe  ,"  e    ,u  '  ";' 
on   or      e  rarlianten,  which  ^ay  be  i„  existence  in  Z,  he  in 

nlntostafratU  ,o  look  a.  the  e.ock,  shantefnily  rentin.ling  ,,e.  as  it  tits, 
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how  long  I  liavc  trespassed  on  tlic  time  of  the  House.  All  I  can  say 
in  apoIoKO'  is  that  I  have  endeavored  to  keep  closely  to  the  topics  which 
I  had  before  nie — 

— inimensum   spatiis  confccimus  aequor, 
Et  jam  tcnipus  cqmiiii  fumantia  solvere  colla." 

Ho  then  added  in  conchision: 

"These  arc  the  proposals  of  the  Government.  They  may  be  approved 
or  they  may  be  condemned,  but  I  have  this  full  confidence  that  it  will 
be  admitted  that  we  have  not  sought  to  evade  the  difHculties  of  the 
position;  that  we  have  not  concealed  those  difficulties  either  from  our- 
selves of  from  others;   that  we  have  not  attempted  to  counteract  them 
by  narrow  or  flimsy  expedients;   that  we  have  prepared  plans,  which, 
if  you  will  adopt  them,  will  go  some  way  to  close  up  many  vexed  finan- 
cial (lucstions,  which,  if  not  settled  now,  may  be  attended  with  public 
niconvenience,  and  even  with  public  danger,  in  future  years  and  under 
less  favorable  circumstances;    that  we  have  endeavored,  in  the  plans 
that  we  have  now  submitted  to  you,  to  make  the  path  of  our  successors 
m  future  years  not  more  arduous  but  more  easy;    and  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  add  that,  while  we  sought  to  do  justice  to  the  great  labor 
comnnmity  of  England  by  furthering  their  relief  from  indirect  taxation, 
we  have  not  been  guided  by  any  desire  to  put  one  class  against  another.' 
W'e  have  felt  that  we  should  best  maintain  our  own  honor,  that  we 
should  best  meet  the  views  of  Parliament,  and  best  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  by  declining  to  draw  any  invidious  distinction  be- 
tween class  and  class,  by  adopting  it  to  ourselves  as  a  sacred  aim  to 
diffuse  and  distribute  the  burdens  with  equal  and  impartial  hand;  and 
we  have  the  consolation  of  believing  that  by  proposals  such  as  these 
we  contribute,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  not  only  to  develop  the  material  re- 
sources of  the  country,  but  to  knit  the  various  parts  of  this  great  nation 
yet  more  closely  than  ever  to  that  Throne,  and  to  those  institutions 
under  which  it  is  our  happiness  to  live." 

Greville  speaks  of  some  matters  of  ;ninor  importance  which  oc- 
curred at  this  time,  and  then  says,  under  date  of  April  21,  1853: 

"These  little  battles  were,  however,  of  little  moment  compared 
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with  the  great  event  of  Gladstone's  Bucljjet  whicl,  cim.  off       >r      f 
n  trlit      Ti.>  III         .  .  ""b«-i>  «incn  came  on  on  MoikHv 

be  differentiated.     He  spoke  for  fJT  .^  ''  '''''  """^  ^^' 

i;  -  one  „,  .,e  .r»„.,oiu,:;:;f:::;;:;';,,;;::^;-'' ;"■■«;. 

that  ever  was  heinl  in  n,«  ir  /  ^^  ''"ancial     -itcnicnts 

.Hemori.of  ,heperf„r„,anc     '  ^,:   ;     VcmT'  '  "'  ■"""'' 

i.f,-  ^11        •  raised  Uladstone  to  a  LTnt  nn 

Jitical  elevation,  and    what   i\  of  f^ ,.  .  ^         '^" 

April  22d.     I  met  Gladstone  last  nieht   -mk'  'v„l  n,       . 

have  been  .nor.iL  is  S  arlos  U'      f  "^  °'  ""  ""^^^""  "'"'  "">■ 
■•t  promises  certain  suceess,  <h:^^t  I^:    IZHUVr"'' 

exnlirahlp  fi.    1  putting  the  Government  into  some  in- 

against  .„e  eoaiitior::,  taS  ;  „e'  ^^foT'^M.t T'  ^™'^'""" 
arc  all  thaf  h.  ..a  Digraeli  -      '  ^'    '^^''"  "^""^ 
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bent  upon.     I  met  the  latter  worth 
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the  street  just  before  the  Budget,  a  clay  or  two  previous.     He  asked 
me  what  I  thought  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  I  told  him  I  thought 
it  very  unpleasant,  and  it  seemed  next  to  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
Government  at  all,  everybody  running  riot  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  following  his  own  fancies  and  crotchets;    nor  did   I  see  how  it 
could  be  otherwise  in   the  present  state  of  parties  and  the  country; 
that  since  Peel's  administration,  which  was  a  strong  Government,  there 
had  been  and  apparently  there  could  be  none.    The  present  Govenmient 
was  not  strong,  and  they  were  perpetually  defeated,  on  minor  points, 
indeed,  but  in  a  way  that  showed  they  had  no  power  to  work  through 
Parliament.    I  said  of  course  they  would  dissolve  if  this  continued,  but 
that  Gladstone's  lUidget  might  make  a  difference  one  way  or  the  other. 
Disraeli  scouted  the  idea  of  a  dissolution,  by  whivdi,  he  said,  they  would 
certainly  gain  nothing.     Why,  he  asked,  did  not  the  Peelites  join  us 
again?    As  I  don't  want  to  (juarrel  with  anybody,  I  restrained  what 
was  on  my  lips  to  say— 'You  could  not  possibly  expect  them  to  join 
you'— but  I  did  tell  him  that,  even  if  the  present  Government  could 
not  maintain  itself,  of  all  impossible  things  the  most  impossible  was  the 
restoration  of  his  Government    iu/r  quale,  to  which  he  made  no  reply. 
To  be  sure,  the  Protectionist  seceders  from  Peel  have  now  drunk  the 
cup  of  mortification,  disgrace,  and  disaster  to  the  very  dregs.     They 
are  a  factious  and  (as  I  hope)  impotent  Opposition,  under  the  un- 
princapled  guidance  of  men,  who,  clever  and  plausible  though  they  be, 
are  totally  destitute  of  wisdom,  sincerity,  and  truth.     They  have  not 
only  lost  all  the  Protection  for  the  maintenance  of  which  they  made 
such  struggles  and  sacrifices,  but  they  have  likewise  brought  upon 
themselves  the  still  heavier  blow  to  the  landt  '  interest  which  is  going 
to  be  inflicted  in  the  shape  of  the  legacy  duty.     Had  they  possessed 
more  foresight,  and  been  less  violent  and   unreasonable,  this   could 
not  have  happened  to  them;    for  if  Peel's  original  Government  had 
held  together,  and  they  had  been  content  to  accept  his  guidance,  no 
Budget  would  have  contained  this  measure." 


CHAPTER    XIV. 
AFTER  THE  TRIUMrn. 

am  , he  Prn.ce  Consort  came  a  letter  of  congratulatio,,.    The  str™,.c,^ 
a  ..I  best  ,„c„  ,„  all  the  real,,,  forwanle.l  „„r<l.,  sig,,ifica,U  o     he 
a  n,^,o.,  a,,.  co„fi,,e,,ce.    E„«la,.,  ,el.  a  thrill  o,^,ri.irthat  it' t 

'Grahan,  see,„«l  in  excelle„t  spirits  ahot.t  their  political  state  and 
mXt  Th  r'  1  ''■'"'"°"=  ""•'  '"=  ™"""^''  «.cc=  oft 
the  r,„,es  to  ,hs,in,„n,  «ere  occnpie.l  in  ,„i„„,e  co„si,leration  of  the 
B  ,  tee,  winch  was  there  h.lly  .,iscnsse.l:  an,l  Gladstone  spoke  h  I  e 
Cah,„et  one  day  or  three  honrs  rehearsing  his  speech  in  the  Ho  e  ^ 
Commons,  though  not  quite  at  such  length  H  '  !  ji         , 

future  head  as  Aherdeen  is  always  ready'. ore'tir;  a't  a'ny  mo,  ent  tj 
.  .s  very  d,fficul.  to  find  anyone  to  succeed  him.  t  sLges  e.  Glad 
sto,,e.  He  shook  his  head  and  said  it  would  no.  do.  .  ."^^  H  s^oke" 
of  the  grand  m.stakes  De,by  l,a<l  made.  Gladstone's  object  errWv 
was  or  a  long  time  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Conservative  r.ynte 
House  of  Commons,  and  to  join  with  De,l,y.  who  miLd,,    „  ,' ,   , 

us  ead  of  w,tl,  D,srael,:  thus  the  latter  had  been  the  cause  of  the  ruin 
o     he  party^  Graham  thought  that  Derby  had  commi.te  1  1 1    el    to 

Pee    ill  r  °5;.!L'    "™'l^^.-  '-"  '-  '"-«.  .„  do.    The 


Peelites  would  have  united  with  Derbv,  but 


with  Disrael 


would  have  nothing  to  d 
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Nothing  Init   tlic  stubl)orn  and   bloodv   fact   of 


thwarted  Gladston 


e  I) 


war  could   have 

securing  for  tlic   English  people  the  benefits 

proposed  by  tins  Btulget.    But  the  Crimean  War  was  already  iu  sight 

At  tins  turn-  in  Gladstone's  life,  as  it  woir.i  appear  to  nio'st  readers' 

there  was  httle  time  for  composing  essays  or  studying  Ho.  ler,  but  in 

pomt  o    fact,  Gladstone  was  never  more  productive.     In  his  letter  to 

he  B.shop  of  Aberdeen  he  had  spoken  on  freedom  and  authoritv   and 

US  words  are  of  the  utmost  value  to  those  who  would  con^pr'ene.ul 

tiiat  b;.,.ject  or  understand  Gladstone's  career.     He  said- 

"Miserable  woidd  be  the  prospect  of  the  coming  times,  if  we  be- 
.eved  that  authority  and   freedom  were  simply  conflicting  and  con- 
tradictory elements  in  the  constitution  of  a  community,  so  that  what- 
ever IS  given  to  the  one  must  be  deducted  from  tl.e  other.     But  no 
Briton,  who  has  devoted  any  portion  of  his  thouglts  to  the  history 
of  his  country,  or  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  can  for  a  moment 
be  ensnared  into  that,  for  him,  false  and  degrading  belief.     It  has  been 
providentially  allotted  to  this  favored  isle  that  it  should  show  to  all 
the  world  how  freedom  and  authority,  in  their  due  and  wise  develop- 
ments,_  not  only  may  coexist  in  the  same  body,  but  mav,  instead  of 
impairing,  sustain  and  strengthen  one  another.     Among 'Britons  it  is 
the  extent  and  security  of  freedom  which  renders  it  sa.c  to  entrust 
large  powers  to  Government,  and  it  is  the  very  largeness  of  tho^e 
powers  and  the  vigor  of  their  exercise  which  constitute  to    .c.  indi- 
vidual of  the  community  the  great  practical  safeguard  of  his  liberties 
m  return.     The   free  expression  of  opinion,   as   our  experience   has 
taught  us,  ,s  the  safety-valve  of  passion.     That  noise  of  the  rushing 
steam,  when  it  escapes,  alarms  the  timid;   but  it  is  the  sign  tiiat  we  are 
safe.     The  concession  of  reasonable  privilege  anticipates  the  growth 
of  furious  appetite." 

At  no  time  in  his  life,  however,  was  he  more  true  to  the  England 
o  Alfred  and  Hampden.  This  was  evidenced  in  his  letter  to  the  Bishop 
of  London  on  the  Royal  Supremacy,  in  which  he  says- 

"The  monarchy  of  England  has  been  from  earlv  times  a  free  mon- 
archy. The  Idea  of  law  was  altogether  paramount,  in  this  happy  con- 
stitution, to  that  of  any  personal  will.     Nothing  could  be  more  com- 
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AFTER  THE  TRU'Mril. 
Plete  than  (he  recoRnitron  of  il,^  'i^, 

''->■■■    1.".  i.  was  ,  ,0  fen  i      1,  2  '  'T"""'  '"  ""  l■•■'•^-■.- 

rc.a.,  ,„e  ,a„„.  „f  u.eJZ,:  ,        r;  S,,'''"',,,''^  T'""  "'"  ""' 
realizeil  tlic  inheritance  il.ev  l„  i  ,    *"  ""''  '"•'"""  Hi" 

'l.at  at  all  times  to  J  .^  t  7'"'""  ''""  "^'>«'''"?  «--a.ion; 
«hat  :,a<I  l,een  clone  ,,',  '""V"?  "'"'  '"-"  -""'l-.v  an,l 
legislator  always  a"^;,",-  '  .'";.''  ""-■  '">'"'^''  "°*»  "'  "-  ^'ctnal 
la'-s  an.l  ae,,,  isi  i"  „  ^  ""''T''?''  -'  --'al-Hslnnent  of  the 
«rand  eanse  o  tl,e  sna-ess  X,,  •  ?,  "''"""'  "'"'■  '  '"-^  ^'^  "- 
never  rent  ,„e  „el,  o,  ^  "  , '  f  r"""'""''  "'•^'  »-  l-P'e 
a  ehasm  between,  never  seTr'',         '      ■■"'  "'  """'   """  '"'erpose,! 

'|.o  n,o,ne„,ar,..  always  ain,   '  .    r.w'  „'""''  ^l™:'^'  '"  ^""■■■ 
llieir  career.     Tims  evervl,o,lv  l  ''""■-  "'=  Seneral,  .lireclion  „( 

-e  .Soverei,n.  an    ,      r  i  r,,':;:""^""''  ""=  '""-^  -'■"-  "' 

King  in  onler  to  l,e  t he  "    r  i,    o     ,"       T  """""'■   ""•"  "^'  "- 

■liree.  both  the  le.-islati.e       ,        ,        """^  '""'  ••""'  «'-"-■  -I  >" 

which  they  hreatltl.  a  u      in,".'  ^"'T:'  '""""  '"  "'"  'I'-' 
him."  "'"""  ""■  '""^i^  "l-vli  they  marke<l  ont  for 

In  the  same,  lie  writp*;-     "\  ^   •  v     , 
unl,o,„,„ed  then   wa,  a,    ;,i,lt  th  T  """  ™"""'--""  »'">-' 

Even  now,  after  three  c  t  ^i  '  '  '"'"'  °'  "''  ''""*  Constitution.  . 
the  Crown  has  prero^s  "  a..'  *"""  """"^  """"^""'^  ->-■• 
and  nnqnestioned  l,o,n  <  ,  i  ',  u  ^  ""°"  '''"'''■  ""'■">  'I'eir  strict 
confnsion.  And  so  I  "if"  "'  7V''"'  '"--  "-  conntry  into 
ease?  Because  it  i"  .o"  lef'ti  1  ",""""'■  ''''>■  '^  ""^  "- 
sovereign  power  in  a  StltT  if  ^  i;  r:  J?-,  ""'"'  .^•— ^  "- 
■■-1  of  the  h-tnitations  imposed  nnon  '"'*"'*'  "  ""  «'' 

letter.     Yet  if  ,|,at  soverefen  „!  "  "™'  """  '''   'I'eif 

elements  of  the  sociaTZri  TT  ""'  ""'"'""'■  "  "'=  ''"leren, 
arises  ont  of  .!«  r  e  adit,  ;L  f  ''""''"""  ""'  '"«^"'^^^-  "-- 
Infinitely  more  effec  t  arir"  TT  °'  '"'""'^  '""  '■""'"'■•°" 
in  the  State  of  Engla,  <      "„    '  T       f     ',  "'  "°"*-    ^^  "  '^s  l-en 

years  a™,  tha,  i,  J-Mhe  1,1,^^^!  ™"  ""  ''°P"''  ""'^'^  l>«n-l-J 

"^  wo.iia  be  with  tile  Church." 
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Steadily  as  he  was  traveling  in  the  direction  of  Liberalism,  so 
strongly  also  did  he  adhere  to  the  great  and  iimdamental  principles  of 
English  constitutional  Government. 

But  there  could  he  no  question  that  Gladstone  saw  in  the  progress 
of  these  events,  and  felt  in  his  own  experience  that  luigland  nee  It-] 
to  he  told  over  and  over  again  to  do  what  we  here  in  America  see  was 
and  is  characteristic  of  the  progress  of  every  free  government.  lie 
said: 

"As  we  follow  the  course  of  histf)ry,  we  In  id   that  unwise  con- 
cession has  been  the  parent  of  many   :.:!s.     But  unwise  resistance  is 
answerable  for  many  more;   nay,  is  too  fre(|ii;:n«!y  the  primary  source 
of  the  mischief  ostensibly  arising  from  ;h'-  opposite  policy,  because 
it  is  commonly  unwise  resistance  which  so  dams  up  the  stream  and 
accumulates  the  waters  that,  when  the  day  of' their  bursting  conies, 
they  rue  absolutely  ungovernable.     A  little  modicum  of  time,  indeed, 
may  thus  bt  realized  by  gigantic  labors  in  repression,  during  which 
not  even  the  slightest  ripple  shall  be  audible.     yVnd  within  that  little 
time  statesmen,  dressed  in  their  brief  authority,  may  claim  credit  with 
the  world  for  the  peremptory  assertion  of  power;    and   for  having 
crushed,  as  the  phrase  goes  at  Naples,  the  hydra  of  revolution.     But 
every  hour  of  that  time  is  not  bought,  it  is  borrowed,  and  borrowed 
at  a  rate  of  interest,  with  which  the  annals  of  usury  itself  have  nothing 
to  compare.      The  hydra  of  revolution  is  not  really  to  be  crushed  by 
the  attempt  to  crush,  or  even  by  momentary  success  in  crushing,  under 
the  name  of  revolution,  a  mixed  and  heterogeneous  mass  of  influences, 
feelings,  and  opinions,  bound  together  absolutely  by  nothing  except 
repugnance  to  the  prevailing  rigors  and  corruptions.    Viewed  as  mere 
matter  of  policy,  this  is  simply  to  undertake  the  service  of  enlistment 
for  the  army  of  the  foe.     It  is  a  certain  proposition  that,  when  a  Gov- 
ernment thus  treats  enmity  to  abuse  as  identical  with  purposes  of  sub- 
version, it,  according  to  the  laws  of  our  mixed  nature,    partially  amal- 
gamates the  two,  and  fulfills  at  length  its  own  miserable  predictions 
in  its  own  more  miserable  ruin." 


WM.  E    GLADSTONE-ENGLISH  STATESMAN 
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CIIAITKR    XV. 

THE  (•RI^Fr■:A^•  war. 

In  spite  cf  all  that  tlic  j-rtat  nnu<..<  ,  f  t- 

con,„,„.ed  ,„  projects  which  Icf.  gLhou^-sI^Z    '7"""""  "" 
senes  of  ,,ro„osaIs  ,l,al  co„l,i  „o,  he  c-,rlVv        ''"'"""'  '' 

finance,  ,„„ler  Clstone's  a, ,t.      i. ,  J  ,    •^"'■""^*-  ""• 

in  sphe  of  ,he  .lark  clo,„l  „hich  broke  L"     '.■■"«— 'Iv.  a,„l 
ICasl,  Hnglaiul  was  „ms„,.ro„   •    .     ,  'losokalniK  »ar  from  the 

.1.0  ntauer  of  ^^         "  v,',:  '™^  "'";""-"-  -"  •U'ricu,„.e.  ,  „ 

«iti.  sohe.  .„„„„,  a,:,"L™  1  ,h,^''''  ;;;;:',:r-'';'  "■■7"'-^'^"" 

prove  all  schemes  for  ne-,«  l  .r  •  ■  """■  '■"  '™*'  ."  .'1- 

strife.     The   war    of  TZ  """'  ""  ""''^'''y  <"^  '''"'* 

wi.o  acceple.,  .he'leile"  'of  MnTZ  i,;".',"  "-"'7'^  "^  »" 
.;.e  3.st  of  March,  .S;,,  ,1,,,,,  fe  'e' .e' KT'r' '"■'"■  °" 
Bright  threw  himself  heart  an<l  so„l  i,, „  "".'*°y"'  "'=»'"K=.  ""'I 

referred  afterwards  to  this  L      ^e    u,r  r""'',   '"^  '■''■'''""' 
"We  might  to  be  rea.lv  "  «ni    i      .       '""""."K  language: 

Bright,  sho>fed  him  If  e  real  ar.e:'''' 71''  """'  '''""  "^■ 
■ay  his  popniarit,  as  a  sacrilt^  ,o  j  ,  "  "' ""  ^f  "^""  "•-  "" 
''..ty.  I  will  say  withont  a  ...ontent  of     ^  ^'"t'     "      ■"■  "'  '"" 

a  n,a„  of  his  feelings  and  strong  s^:!;!  '^^Z^nZT"  '""'  '" 
of  regret  to  find  himself  less  in  himnnv  („  *^"  ■''  '"''"'" 

of  .ha.  day  than  he  had  '^^^  lZZ°' rZj^t'  ^™'""™' 
ments,  many  moments  of  resret  b„,     ■  i  '  '™"y  ""=""- 

n.ome,„  of  hesitation,    rr  ,  efs  )    T    t  "'"  """'"""  "'  °"' 

«bich  beyond  all  o.h.ennoUes  tie  ,":;:';""""■  ''  ""  '°"''"'' 
conntry  that  prodnce.  snch  men  is  1  """'"',"  """  "«= 

opporutnity  of  making  s„eh  splen.li.f  ol 2  :^,,:-  ;  °  '^  J'^ 
canse  ,t  .s  not  every  one  that  can  acctnntdate  tl   "  ,:  k':,''^  :: 
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approbation  and  fstocni  out  of  wlncii  al..„o  they  can  l)c  made.  liut 
every  one  of  us  can.  from  early  life  onuaals.  to  some  extent  imitate 
such  conduct,  tliougli  we  may  be  content  to  labor  in  tlie  dark— con- 
tent  to  labor  under  suspicion,  content  to  labor  under  reproach,  well 
assured  that  if  we  keep  tlie  pole-star  of  duty  well  fixed  in  ; 
we  never  shall  fail  to  reach  the  end  which  we  have  in  view,  as  far  as  it 
involves  the  good  of  the  country,  and  to  reach  such  mode  and  measure 
of  public  approval  as  may  be  good  and  sufficient  for  ourselves."  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Gladstone  remained  in  his  position,  even  though  he  had  been  fight- 
ing against  the  drift  of  things  toward  w«r,  and  he  stood  because  he 
believed  if  he  resigned  a  war  i-inistry  would  be  formed  immediately. 
He  afterwanls  wrote  of  the  war.  i.i  his  review  of  Sir  Theodore 
Martm's  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort: 

"At  the  outset,  the  quarrel  was  one  between  Russia  .tuI  France  in 
regard  to  ecclesiastical  privileges  at  the  Holv  Places,     luigland  was 
bnt  an  amicus  curia-   and,  in  that  capacity,  she  thought  Russia  in  the 
nght.    As.  however,  the  conununications  went  on,  the  Czar,  unfortu- 
nately, cotnmitted  his  case  to  a  sjjecial  envoy.   Prince  Menschikoff 
whose  demands  upon  the  Porte  ai.peared  to  the  P.ritish  Government 
to  render  harmony  in  the  Turkish  lunpire,  if  they  sho-.ld  i;e  accepted 
thenceforth  impossible.     In  the  further  stages  of  the  correspondence' 
winch  had  thus  shifted  its  ground,  we  foui   :   ourselves  in  (   mpany 
with  France;   and  not  with  France  only,  but  with  Europe.     At  one 
particular  point,  it  must  in  fairness  be  allowed  that  Russia,  with  her 
single  rapier,  had  all  her  antagonists  at  a  disc;,ivantage.     They  had 
collectively  accepted,  and  they  proposed  to  her  a  Note,  known  as  the 
Vienna  Note,  which  she  also  accepted;   and  they  afterwards  re<    ,  ed 
from  it,  upon   objection   taken  to  it   by  Turkey.     Russr     howc   er, 
covered  the  miscr-rriage  of  her  opponents  by  sustaining  '       T      ;ish 
interpretation  of  the  words,  and  thus  sheltered  their  reta      froii<  the 
support  of  the  document  fhey  themselves  had  framed.    But  it  was  not 
upon  this  miscarriage  that  the  dispute  came  to  a  final  issue.     The 
broken  threads  of  negotiation  were  pieced  together;    and.  about  the 
time  when  the  year  expired,  a  new  instrument,  of  a  moderate  and 
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TUF.  (  klMK.W  WAR. 

™n;:^!;,::r;;:;:::  I™:: :,-;;:-"-''.  ^ -:>-" 

■I-  r..;cc.io„  „f  ,|,is  p,„„  ,,v  ,l,e    .■;,,;  V      ■',■'',' '    "  "'■'' 

!«-'"<c.l  lo  l,i,n  in  /amnrv  'iS   ,  ^  '  "'""  "  "■•''  l'"'" 

--•iui,„o,„.s  ,>,  .h  ";/;;:  :/;V:'' '": "'""' "'  ""•  ■'-'-><-" 

■       Movvi„K  Mard,.  "'  '"■"'"•''"  "''"'"  "'"  "^■-  i"  11,0 

aWe  fact,  that  Mr.  Cul„len  in.l  Mr   I,  ■  ,  ""  ""'l'>»ti<>ri- 

■— ly  oppose,,  it :,  ,  \  f;;,;  7  •''""'i-^  ;'■•■■  —  "i^- 

' '■I.I.  ..po„  ,„c,„.  „.crc  ,.of.,ro  ,",,  :  r,'"  "'  ""  ^''"'  '-» 

country. ,..  ,o.  ,„e  ,i„,e. ,,,  „„i,  „:::'':';;':,';" ,'"■ 

«:eneral  puhlic.     The  unr   l,,.,..  ''*''''  "1"'"  '''^" 

w  .{t  .„,.„  il  :a::e^:z^:ir;r        r"^' 

.i.cop,,.,,noVc:,;enI,  r;;;;,:''T:;'|  '",";'"■  ^- '  ■■' ■•• 

"""  i.H'i.le„ta,  to  ,l,e  eon.li.iont  of  t,,  Ce  h  M  "i"  "  "' 
""".'t^favor?  Because  ,„e„  estimate.  itlXctno^?',"'  "  I'  '"' 
out  .,.  the  mi„,b  of  „,e  s,ate«„e„  who'  ,„         L  '  """  *-"" 

lo  their  o,v„  unat,thori.e,,  an.l  c.a  Je  a       il      f,   '      "  ''"°'''"'"^ 

-r r: ;:™:;  --  -^™  '•  -  -  -  ct r ;; 

civilization.     Kussia  uns  to  1,«      .  •  ^  ^"°"'  "^  ^  >o""g 

« ,. ...  ::;::;i:::'c:::,:::::;::-  ^-^ ;-  .o ,. 

Of  .Hes,   anticipation.  ,ec,  to  „i.pp,„t,„e„t.   ^n^ ,:i^:C:::S::. 
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foruliiili  |)i-o|,loli.-i,l  ilu'insflvi-s.  ur  pi-rliaps  their  lu-wspjipcrs.  Ir.ili.ink. 
was  a\ciij,'c'(l  upon  tlic  Criiiicaii  War. 

"The  persons  who  are  really  cnlitled  to  vaiinl  their  foresij^ht  in  tiiis 
matter,  as  superior  alike  to  the  views  of  Sovereigns  and  of  statesmen, 
are  the  few,  the  very  few,  who  ohjectcd  to  the  war  froin  the  beginning' 
to  the  end,  and  who  founded  this  ol.jeetion  not  upon  a  philanthropic 
yet  sc.'ircely  rational  proscription  of  war  tnider  all  circumstances  and 
conditions,  hut  upon  a  deeper  insight  into  tlic  nature  and  foundations 
of  Mahometan  power  over  Christian  races,  than  had  fallen  to  the  lot 
either  of  diplomacy  or  of  statesmanship.     Of  these,  perhaps  the  most 
distinguished  are  Mr.  Freeman  and  Dr.  Newman,  both  of  whom  in 
1H53  proclaimed  the  hopeless  nature,  not  of  the  Ottoman  as  such.  I.ut 
of  the  Ottoman  ascendancy.    Both  have  republished  their  works  of  thai 
date,  and  ^Ir.  Freeman  has  taken  a  most  active  and  able  part  in  all  the 
recent  controversies;   in  which,  to  the  suri)rise  of  many  admirers,  the 
living  voice  of  Dr.  Newman  has  not  once  been  heard." 

But  ]\Ir.  Cdadstone  had  been  heard.  The  war  had  come,  with  its 
desolations,  its  terrible  blunders,  its  heroisms,  and  its  attendant  ex- 
pense. In  1854  Mr.  Gladstone  offered  his  Budget,  but  the  circum- 
stances contrasted  widely  with  those  of  a  year  previous.  Yet  the 
Finance  Minister  was  sure  footed  and  able.    Greville  writes: 

"May  7th:  The  failure  of  Gladstone's  Fxcheciuer  Bill  scheme  has 
been  very  injurious  to  the  Government,  and  particularly  to  him.  The 
prodigious  applause  and  admiration  with  which  he  was  greeted  last 
year  have  given  way  to  distrust  and  apprehension  of  him  as  a  finance 
minister,  and  the  repeated  failures  of  his  different  schemes  here  in  a 
very  short  time  materially  damaged  his  reputation,  and  destroyed  the 
prestige  of  his  great  abilities.  All  practical  men  in  the  city  severely 
blame  him  for  having  exposed  himself  to  the  defeat  thus  sustained. 
The  consequences  will  not  probably  be  serious,  but  the  Government 
is  weakened  by  it,  and  the  diminution  of  public  confidence  in  Glad- 
stone is  a  public  misfortune." 

Greville  adds,  under  date  of  May  7th  and  loth,  1854,  the  follow- 
ing: 

"May  7th:    It  is  scarcely  a  year  ago  that  I  was  writing  enthusiastic 


Tlll:(  KlMliw  \v,\|i. 
llii-s  i>as  .-.ncr  liic  iTOliL'iuus  success  of  1,1    r    "'  \' '""'  Mimsicr. 

lie  may  .lisplay  (or  propos,„(r  ,|,e,„      ,. '  ^  '"«>•.„„.) 

'"•gin.ii,..-  „f  .l,i,s  l„„HI,lc  null  ,  !"  ''"'  '■"'"  "'  >"  ••"  '"•••  ^ery 
eager  huorcs.  to  .lic  »„cco„  ,,;,:,  '  '  '  "''''■  ■'""  '""'<'"'''  "'"' 
<o  feci  tl,o  CO.,  •  ■'"""'"''■  ' '»"■  "■■'  .vel  l,c^Mln 

"e:Se;:ta:;;r:::--;--^:;.-- 

1  ''^ '"™"">  I'eryaMc.  was  well  recciveil   n.,,1  ,,,    ,i    . 

pro,io,mcc<l  a„  l,o„oral,le  a,i,l  .rclitaWe  one      If  t,  *"'" 

-orifice  his  co„scici„io„s  coiivic.ioii,,  .o  Z,..-' ,      1  r,"  '" 

gained  a  great  amounl  of  llic  hi.n.  I ,  '"'I  '•'"';■  '"  "HKlit  have 
.axes  ,l,a,i  wouM  ,.e  neol'ar  r  ,,13:;!;  •'  'i'T  '""  "°  "'°" 
"lietlier  his  .lefci.se  „(  his  alLlive  so li  ,es  ,as  a.isT,  "I ,",  "'  '"°" 
crilios.    I,  was  certainly  very  „la„si',|e     1!       ,,  '  '""""'••"■>■ 

for  the  „ni„for„,c.l  and  the        f  ,  L     ,  ''™'"'''*' ™"'^'^"' 

fallacies  which  may  l„rk  within  "Z\  ",       """"'   ''''"''  "V 

™H  great  severity!  partion,:;rk;r,:dt,~:r/Zu 

-  ™::i  n^i^i^r'Tt'i  "rr-  "■•--*'  --  '- 

fo  his  financial  CaraCeH      d      '  "^iIT    ""  ','"1°'  ^^"'^ 
tion  of  his  credit."  "  ^  ^"'''^'■^'^  ^^^  ''estora- 
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Tl,e  Crimean  War  had  made  it  impossible  for  !,im  to  go  far  in 
financal  reform  Lord  John  Russell  and  he  were  both  pained  because 
he.r  plans  had  been  broken  in  upon  by  the  strife,  and  taxation  Ind 
been  uKreased  He  asked  the  House  of  Conn.ons  to  double  th 
income  tax  so  long  as  the  war  lasted,  in  order  that  posterity  might 
not  have  to  pay  the  chief  cost  of  the  war.  Gladstone  had  spoken  amkist 
the  applause  of  a  great  nation.    He  said,  among  other  things- 

"We  have  entered  upon  a  great  struggle,  but  we  have  entered 
upon  ,t  under  favorable  circumstances.     We  have  proposed  to  you 
to  make  great  efforts,  and  you  have  nobly  and  cheerfully  backed  our 
proposals.    You  have  already  l>y  your  votes  added  nearly  40,000  men 
o  the  estabhshments  of  the  country;  and  taking  into  account  changes 
tha   have  actually  been  carried  into  effect  with  regard  to  the  return  of 
sold.ers  from  the  Colonies,  and  the  arrangements  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  Ireland,  might  be  made-but  which  are  not  made-with  respect 
to  the  constabulary  force,  in  order  to  render  the  military  force^  dis- 
posable to  tne  utmost  possible  extent,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
jve  have  virtually  an  addition  to  the  disposable  forces  of  the  country 
by  land  anc   by  sea,  at  the  present  moment,  as  compared  with  our 
position  twelve  months  ago,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  50,000  men.    This 
looks  like  your  intention  to  carry  on  your  war  with  vigor,  and  the  wish 
an    hope  o   Her  Majesty's  Government  is,  that  that  L    he  truly 
of  the  people  of  England,  with  regard  to  this  war,  which  was,  I  am 
afraid,^  not  so  truly  said  of  Charles  H.  by  a  courtly  but  great  poet] 

He  without  fear  a  dangerous  war  pursues, 
Which  without  rashness  he  began  before. 

That,  we  trust,  will  be  the  motto  of  the  people  of  England;  and  you 
m.gl  t  of  Europe,  is  with  you.    These  circumstances-though  we  must 

n"   ro^^r'  T''  '  ^^'""'  ''  '''  ''-'''''  P--^"-P^^"  f-  an 
n  an  to  say,  when  the  ravages  of  European  war  had  once  begun,  where 

nd  at  what  point  it  would  be  stayed-these  circumstances  jutify. 
■"  cherishing  the  hope  that  pos.bly  this  ma>      .  be  a  long  war  " 
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will,  itucrct  the  worn,,.  „t ,  ■  ,       '^''"■''<^'^"'  l«>  I'lon,  to  uald, 

Cabinet  Ministers  were  Lord  \Wi.  .,  ^'yc  Cabnict.  The  six 
Gral,a,„.  the  D,,,e  „  ':C  '  '.V  Ch  ,  °'  ''^'^f"'*  "'"  ^^'''^^ 
"orl,cr,.  TI,efouro„,si.,e  :  I'o,  „e'  r"',"",  "'•  '^'""■>- 
of  T,a,l=,  Lord  C.-,„„i„g  at  ti,e  Post  Offl  In  ,  ^  r  "  ""=  ''°'''' 
of  Ireland,  and  Sir  John  Votnu"  fv  r  "''  ^'^  °""«"^'  Viceroy 
Minister,  Sir  Uillia,,  mII      f'  ^"'■'"'"'■■'■-     ''^"°"'"  Cal.inct 

power,  the  Poe.ites  did  l^^^  n         .1     l^ t'tT' f  "^  ,°'  "'"^■'^'■ 
votes  to  tlie  support  of  the  Minkfr,-  ,'."'"""  """y  "ulependent 

i«<l  Ihe  Oppos  ion  of  „  rl,,l        '    '"         "°"  '°  "'"'■■■  ""i'  "='"™l- 
o.I.er  sitie  of  oLe   '  ^f   TT'  "'"'  """"""  "'"  ^"'  ""  "- 

'o  all  the  world  tl,       ^iord    1    1  "'"  r '  '"^  '°^'  '"  '"^  »W'=™" 

secion  of  the  Ministr^an:':',:  ■:':;::;t:^'^"'  "°'"^™  '"^  '■-"'= 

pani:'^r^:e:e:r^hi;::;;::arc','°*'T^""*°'=" 

tl.e  proportions  of  official  powerrr°„r         ,"'''''"' "''''°"S'' 
votinR  strength  i„  Parlia.nen? ,  I  "''■''"  ''''•"'  "'°='^  ■"  "« 

any  approach  to  ,«"..;  r  r  ™  "°  '""'"'='  "^— 'ion,  nor 

.™,  ■./n.en.iot.ed'nirtt'h'eii.f;;  :::„:/■:-'  r  i:"^  r';':™-'' " 

had  resijrnetl  his  office  on  acconnl  of  t  ,?•  .  ''  P"'""^"-5'on 

"  was  desired  to  indnce  hi„  to      'on  i        rr""'^  ''f  °™  ■="'•  »"" 
wlmwere  chosen  for  the  d„.v  ^/"""^'^.'"^."'"■^'on.  the  two  persons 

-a^^^e  r  x-::-'- '°  ,:■■:;  -  --  of .. 

"•.   name  vf  Pcclites,  wh  le  he  iua«  ;,,  „  i-.-    i  ^  '"         °  passed  bv 

■•     niie  ne  was  in  pohtical  accordance  with  them 


li 
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CHAPTER   XVT. 

A  NEW  GOVERX.MEXT. 

On  the  .5tli  of  January,  ,855.  Afr.  Roebnck  Ik-,..,  his  attack  upon 
t  >e  Mnustry.     It  was  a  censure  on  the  War  Department  and  the  con- 
•Ittct  of  the  war.    Lord  Russell  wrota  to  Aberdeen,  telhn,^  him  Ins  only 
course  was  to  tender  his  resignation.    Soon  the  Ministr/had  resig.ied 
Lord  Russell  and  Lor.l  Derby  each  failed  to  form  an  administration' 
and  on  the  6th  of  February,  1855,  it  was  announced  in  the  House  oi 
Lords  by  Lord  Granville  that  a  government  had  been  constituted 
Lord  Palmerston  was  at  the  head.    "The  inevitable  man"  was  active  at 
theoutse  .    Mr.  Gladstone,  with  his  frien.ls.  Sir  James  Graham  and  Mr 
Sidney  Herbert,  still  antagonized  the  forces  which  caused  Lord  Aber- 
deen to  resign.    Mr.  Gladstone  was  succeeded  in  office  by  his  school- 
mate of  other  days,  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis.     Tlie  triumvirate 
which  was  formed  by  Herbert,  Gladstone  and  Sir  James  Graham  was 
desmbed  by  Gladstone  as  "a  set  of  roving  icebergs,  on  which  men  could 
and  with  safety,  but  with  which  ships  might  come  into  perilous  col- 
Iision.  '■ 

When  the  year  1856  closed,  the  heavens  were  brighter,  for  peace 
had  come,  and  any  dinknilties  with  the  Unite.l  States  on  the  Enlisf^,i,ent 
question  had  \anishe<l  away.    England  and  the  other  European  powers 
were  satisfied  with  each  other,  and  all  seemed  to  point  toward  an  era 
o   prosperitv  for  the  English  people.     It  was  no  doubt  the  desire  of 
Gladstone  at  this  time  to  pursue  his  task  of  fiscal  reform.     On  the  v\ 
of  February.  1857.  Parliament  was  opened.    Mr.  Cobden  soon  made  his 
motion  condemning  the  conduct  of  the  Government  and  proposing 
an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  England's  commercial  relations  with  China 
In  this  debate  Gladstone  became  involved  in  fierce  controversy  with 
Lord  Palmerston  who  .lefended  the  Government.     The  point  upon 
which  the  discussion  turned  was  very  unimportant,  apparently,  but  the 
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where  eloquent  and  forceful  -,.  ht  •  7  ,"  ^'''^'■'^o"^  ^^^s  every- 

;ive.,„  ,„■:  „„„,,,  :7 1;^.  rxr '  erf  'p^t-^^-  "^- 

Cibsonaml  Fox,  „e,-c  re  cctcl  I,v7r  '  "''''■''"■  ^'"'^" 

leave  of  ,„e  clo^.ors  o  w'e     :  r"'"";"'""""  ""■""  '°°'^- 

Ci.y  or  Lo„„o„,  a,tn     ..■::,,t:    '■■'"'  ™  "-  "°"  'or  .l,e 

o^aRa!,ica,Cal,i;     "X:  ::"  f'n'V'""  !-^"^"  "'"^  ■'■°'y  chief 

Clacislone  found  hi,llf  al  1,  'r'°"  °'  '"'  '"="•  ''-"••""'■« 
i..»-radivoreebi,,„-;t':ro'^,,S^^ 

conservative  sensibilities  and  eo^Wc,  "1  m'  '"'"'' ''^'''^ 
•o  -facilitate  t„e  brea.in,  o^Z^^;^:-  'H;  '^  P™P-' 
come  to  the  front  and  In,l  n^-     •    ,     ,  "^  ^^^^'  '^   '^'I 

..•on  T,,e,.ri,ne.n:L::'ri:;:;Lt™,\r" 

came     ;;;P^.eo.  co.p^^         ^„^,  ,„,:- ^'^^  : --e  .a, 
the  earnest  e^fte/rnrr  O    f"""™"""'  '"  "--""lerstand 

ffreal  tnoral  sentiments.    While  PabnerL  '  command  of 

any  „,an  need  to  eare  a  ne,  „    fo  """  "■''">■  ''="c«<l  that 

'«co,nc  venerable   otl  a        io;,r™';'T''^-^'  "'"■'''  ='"  '«>"  'o 
^Pint  chafed  at  the  t    y  t  onl  oT',1  °'"' ^"""'^  "'''  '^"-'cr 

fierce  in  In's  attack  „po,    Pa  °  ef  ."■  ""'""«'  "'"'  "  ''=  "■••'» 

I.-  been  so  often  sa  o  ,  im"  as"l'  7  f"'  '"  '=  '■"  ""''"  - 
»..cb  a  fignre  as  Pa.merst  ^  ^'  n;'/.?'  "°-'"-"^  ''ehind 
kind  mns.  extirpate,  and  he  S  ne'h,  'ffl  '.'  ^'°^'"'  "'"'='"- 
-.cb  a  ,n,an  as  Gladstone  pro,:™:;  '  ote't  st rirrT' ^  T 
home,  against  re.spectable  evil.  ^'  """^^  ^'^'^^ 

When  Pahnerston  resigned  earlv  in  iScS  i..  i     w,     • 
Jeering  that  his  Chinese  nohVv  ha  ^  "''  ^°'  °^  '■^"^^"^- 

surr-ndercd  t.  fl  /  '^"  victorious,  and  ra,u.n  k^h 

.uii^naercci  to  the  armies  of  FuHanri      Tf  •.  ' ' 

or  i.ngiand.     It  was  with  much  difficulty 
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o'™,™,"'  '/,"'•■  """"'  ™"'"'""'  "'  ""  '""^"■''"'  ™"-'"""-l  "  Sov- 
orn„,c„t^    lie  >vns  couscous  that  he  l,a,I  on  l,a„<l  vc-j  .serious  prol,- 

cn,s.    D.sraei,  was,  however,  aUe  to  announce  ,„  Parliament  that  the 

cacc  l,et>vee„  En,Ia,„l  and  France,  which  was  threatene.l,  was  ,„or 

he  ,ot    of  Count  \\alewski,  the  ntinister  of  foreip,  affairs  at  faris 

lo  ha.l  accusci  I..nglan<l  of  harboring  such  crin.inals  as  ha.l  attacked' 

French  I.nperor     Gladstone  at  this  .i„,e  was  s.ndving  profoundly 

l'»l  I  Ins  II„,ner  and  Ins  schen.es  for  financial  refornt.     He,  however 

CO,, ,  no  allow  h,s  Governn.eu.  to  ,nake  a  slight  answer  to  the  Ca^c: 

u  . ,       r  ;,■  ,""V""'  """■■""  ""^  "'"■°'  '^"K'^'"''  -  "  l-'  '-lo 

the  L„, cor  of  the  French.     Gladstone  spoke  noble  wonis  in  Parlia- 
n  cu  .    He  heheved  i„  the  law  of  Englan.I,  and  he  urge.1  that  tha   I   v 
should  he  v,ndicate<l.    His  spirit  would  not  for  a  „,oLnt  p  r    ,"  I  , 
o   h,s  couutrj-  to  -U.  untler  a  cloud  of  accusation,-  of  whicl  -,1,   I    " 
at  least,  was  "totall,' innocent."    He  added: 

we  tailrif "::;;:::.  cr  f  "'t-  "'^ "" '"  *'  "'"•■'-"">  -"'""• 

n.i.v,  thcy  arc  ahuos,  the  hole,  and  corners  of  Enrol  sc^fr"'  ''  '"~ 
grca.ncss  is  concerned,  although  their  n,or  I  g  au  «!  f  u":;"'""' 
then,  long  prosperitv  and  hannincss      n,„  !„  ,i        !  '  ''  "'^"" 

docs  responsihil!,.  cL.er  u  rtlle   „.stta  i  „s    r;,,'Zd"':;,d''r"  T 

wi,,.^ah,owa„dadiseoura^,e;t-^^^^ 

Disraeli's  India  Bill  <|id  not  demanri  Gladstone's  fierce  denunciation 
o  retrder  ,t  suf^ciently  unpopular  and  to  give  it  no  chance t T 
«.-.*ug.      A  cotupronnse  was  offered  in  July  on  the  aggravating  s„b- 
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House  to  Baron  RotliscIiiW.     liriirlit  ivas  ■,r„..i..       , """ 

larger  fra„cl,ise,  attd  Lonl  Derby  ,,  1  n       T    '^       '""""^'  '"'  ' 

Ua„.er  o,  t„eir  ,over„,„e„:  ,:;•  ^^  :::^,Z  ''  °-  »'  ^''^^  -' 

i..  a,:  ;^"™r!:r,:;;-;^";ir  i  ;""°^'  ""™'^"= - 

a".l  co„,ro„te<,  a  co.tter  t ' ,  s  seat 'trti"  r  ""'  '°  ""  ""'"">■ 
There  >vas  no  longer  any  que,,  on  t,  70    , 1  "'"""•■  °'  °'"'"'- 

;..ope^or  those  r::;::::;:  ■;:^:--- :;:;;  -,--.  -'-^ 
"tr:ir::-tS^;rr™---X"^^^^^^^^ 

another  s,.le,,c,,  e~rof%'':  f^'l  °""  ""  '"^  ■"'"  °' ^"'^  -* 
cnthusiasn,  as  he  spoke  o°'n„'  "  ''"'^''='  P^'-'-'-P'".  "eating  genuine 

a">'  .l>e  like.    Fort, mate,  ."r  "'"'    ""'"'''  ■-■"""'•  "«"  -""'»■ 

exceede.,  that  of  ^  o^eWo  ° XT'  ""™';  """  '"'  •'^•^^•»  — "= 
Norilv  Gladstone  ha^  Se.^  ^'i;;  '.r  '"""  '™  '"""°"  P-'"^- 

i..  .:.-i:;T.:;;r:2:":r;,:ir  ^='°™  -'»-  --^  -^  p™^pe~us 

."an<li„g  it  and  nobo  ,;=  d  T  "  T  T'""  "°'""^  "^'  <'- 
moderate  eottnsels.  M  D.'rael  had  "'  "  "  «°°"  '""=  '- 
John  Russell  desired  and  thl  O  ^'■"''  '°  '■'^'''  "'  ""'■^h  as  Lord 

-"■  -s  „,„i„g  ::■  r  :ts;-;  ;r  •.■■-f -" "-  -« 00..™. 

sentation.    Cob.len  „as  arranging  a  tre  n    W^l  '""""•■''  ''=P^'=- 

Iiad  its  widest  vietorv  in  th„  ." ,  ^'""'"-  '"•'  '^^  trade 

of  the  treaty.  comntercal  antity  „hich  took  the  form 

exce'i:!'  :e;:icrofr:  t'lio^'iff"::  "^^-^^  '^""' '°  -°^"«  "•« 

cftentintes  in  the  mean    emlf  tr    ,     "  '""'  '"  "="'P-»'e„.  and 

-fe  constitution  iTevopmT    A  ",''  "'  '"'"""'  '^™"'"  -'" 

tl'c  faet  that  when  Mr  Th,'        ■  ■"""''''"  °'  ""'  "">'  '«  '"'""I  "' 

forth  the  prov    „,"  o    he       T"  ',"'™''"""  '"'  """s^''  -'>-■'■  -' 

Jtisagreatprnilegcofaiiv 
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clercd  ,o  l„s  c„„ntry  nuv  important  an.I  si^Mial  service,  now  c-niovs  il,e 
s.n,n,la,^  ,oo,I  fortune  of  l.avinj,  in  his  power-undecorated,  I^^arin. 
o  .nark  of  rank  or  title  fron,  his  sovereign,,  or  fron,  the  people-to 
perform  another  s.<,nal  service  in  ,I,e  same  cause  for  the  benefit  of  I 
nope,  a  not  unj^rateful  countrv." 

It  was  a  sin^ndarl,  -hrewd.'if  it  had  not  I.een  a  perfectiv  jnst,  reco.- 
"'f-n  of  the  n,an  ul„>  had  con,pleted  commercial  relations  w.th  France 

^^ar  as  M,.  Ln^ht.  J  he  latter  ha.i  no  hesitancy  in  creating,  a  procrres- 
s.ve  opnnon  n,  ho'^aU  of  peace  and  thns  enahlin,^  the  Chancellor  of  the 
L..yche(iucr  to  deal  with  other  problems. 

,  'Toliticallv  •'  observed  Mr.  iJrisht.  "I  live  and  move  and  have  mv 

cause  ,  on  y  by  a  smgle  step.  (Cheers.)  If  I  tell  you  that  peace' and 
peaceful  mdustry  ,s  your  path  of  wisdon,  and  of  greatness;  if  I  say 

uluch  ,s  .shed  m  war.  am  1  the  le.ss  your  countryman?  (Loud  cheers 
an  cnes  of  -No.")  If  your  Sunday  prayer  for  pLe  be  nit  a  L^Z^ 
and  ofTensu-e  n  tl,e  s.ght  of  Heaven,  then  I  an.  justified  in  denouncing 
as  I  now  heartdy  denounce,  them  who  in  the  Parliament  or  in  your 
Press  are  stnvmg  to  involve  the  most  potent  nations  of  the  earth  in  the 
cnmes  and  m  the  calamities  of  war."    (Loud  cheers  ) 

Gla.lstone  seeme.l  to  handle  the  finances  with  ^o  sure  a  grasp  that 
England  gave  Providence  no  part.ctdar  praise  for  a  state  of  things  in 
wh.ch  the  able  Finance  Minister  appeared  positively  brilliant 

Apr,!  .5th.  1858.  Greville  tells  us  of  the  attack  oia.lstone  n.ade  upon 

Ministry  "'  '"  '  '''"''''  *"■"''''  '"  "''  -"''■'''■'>'  °"  ^•"^"^^  ^"^1  the 
•■'April  29th:  Every  day  the  position  of  the  Government  gets  worse 
T^.e  d,spos,t,on  there  was  to  give  them  a  fair  opportunity  of  carrying 
on  pubhc  aflfa.rs  as  well  as  they  could  has  given  way  to  disgust  and 
contempt  at  the.r  blundering  and  stupidity,  and  those  who  have  all 
along  resented  their  attempt  to  hold  office  at  all  are  becoming  more  im- 
patient and  more  anxious  to  turn  them  out.  There  is  a  very  temperate 
but  very  just,  article  in  the  Times'  to-day,  which  contains  aH  that  is 
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to  1,0  sai.l  o„  ,l,e  m.I.j.c,  .„a,e,l  „i,l,„,u  |,i„„,„„  „^  ^,^,  "" 

i  lie  \\  lugs,  lioivcvcr.  scciu  aunw  fl,,,  •.  •         '^""^■*  "'  e.\aj,');xr,,ii,,iL 

of  the  Libera,  pan/a.e     a  ,     ^mT.T'""'""'  "'"''  ""■  O--'-^ 

are  brought  togcher  a„,l  prep    e.       ,  ,""""  ""'  •""''"  '*"»«" 

■'■■■'  oi.iec.  .he  „,o.  .re„,:::,r  71'::",:,:  ;;f  "t;  "■-'  -  ^■"-■' 

cators  aim  at  :    Ont  P-.ln,o.  .        .      ,  '"-''-"i.t;.     \\  hat  tlie  nacifi- 

i-,i.s  a„<,  leave-;:'  ,tr :,:';,  /h  "^  ''";■""  -  "■= "-'« '■' 

tlie  „,ost  rcasouahle  ccn.p  o mi!  "'  °'  ^""""o"^-    This  is 

factor,  to  ho,h;  hut  e:      it  "     °"'  ,""'"'  ""»•""  '"  '«  sa.is- 
-.  eertai,,  .ha',  there      il'^;;"''"^  -«  "Sreed  to,  i.  is 

to  .l,e  „„io„.  sud,  as  >vhe.l    r  T^r     ,  '"'""""«  «™'  "'"'-I" 

'"•«mg  a  certaiu  „u„,  o  ,  "  ,'1  ■'•"°  '  "*'™  '"  '""•  -'"o"' 
would  couseu,  toexclude  o  u  ,  "  '  '"''  ""'  ""«""  P"'"-*- 
'or  the,,,.  Craha,,,.  Lor  l^, ,  „^ T  """"  ^"'''"«  '"  ™^-  «",. 
Gladstone  would  prohaM,  ,e:;  ■:;""'"^''  «"^""'>-  ">-'  "Pon; 

recently  evinced  his  e.xtren,:  ,  ^"a, I     T  T'"^""'"''-  •""'  '«  ''a-" 
though  aide  review  in  the  'Q  ar:       "1  'r      '"'"'""""   '■>'  ••>  '"«" 
'"  «l,ich  he  attacks  PalmeS,^,!         "/""™  '■""'  ""^  '»'=  l""-,ry. 
"Ever  since  he  rest"    f  t    /        '^^"•"""'"'ary  asperity. 

House  of  Con,„,o,,s  *r  ep.  ,™self''  ""  '""  "^>'  ='""-^-  "'  "- 
evidently  wit,,  the  object  of  rto  ,  '  "r'"'"''  '"'°"  ""  '>"'"'=> 
as  possible,  an.l  be  nla.le  a  verv  er  ,  7":  """""""  "  """" 
a.o.  which  his  friends  praise  u/to  .,;: s^  "'''■'  ■""''"  '"»  "«l"' 

;^.iiii.r,::::i-^-^'r;-:;-i.;cha,,ce,i„riur. 
:^::r:,:,rof:r;;:i:;r:^r-™'''"-- 

«l.,ch  he  owned  was  e  7  ™  to"  e  ^  "■"'"""'  ""  ^'"=  °'  ^f--' 
House  of  Con,„„ns.  wluVl  '  sa^d  n  '"■"'  '■"'"  "^""-"ess  of  the 
n.,gh.  have  done,  tell  hi,     that  ,  """'''''"'■     '  <«"  "Ot,  as  I 

Honse.aud.hatitwas,  "1   ,^   '  "°  "■"='"  '"  "'"P'»'"  "'  this 

was  tl,ec.,use  of  th    eWI      "  ZT'"";'  """■'  ™'"  ^°"™'^"-  "'-'' 
•he  Jew  Bill  on  Tuesday  ,dg      "  ''  ""  ''"'""''"-ry  speech  o„ 


CPIAPTER   XVII. 

THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS. 

It  was  in  1858  that  Gladstone  was  besought  hy  Lord  Derby  to  visit 
tlie  Ionian  Isles  as  Lord  High  Commissioner  E.xtraordinary  from  Eng- 
land.    Nothing  could  have  been  more  to  his  liking  as  a  student  of 
Greece  than  such  an  opportunity  as  was  this,  to  bathe  his  spirit  in  the 
very  atmosphere  of  Greek  freedom,  and  catch  some  of  the  echoes  of 
Greek  literature  under  the  sky  which  had  arched  itself  over  the  heads 
of  Homer  and  Sappho.    However  great  his  enthusiasm  over  his  pro- 
pose<l  visit  was  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  the  interest  in  his  depart- 
ure lay  more  largely  in  the  fact  that  these  Islands,  which  had  been 
under  English  protection,  wished  to  unite  themselves  to  Greece      Of 
course,  with  a  desire  of  that  kind  to  deal  with,  the  business  of  govern- 
ing them  on  the  part  of  England  had  become  very  complex  and 
arduous. 

If  England  had  expected  this'  plastic  and  sympathetic  scholar  to  go 
forth  with  the  usual  panoply  of  John  Bull,  and  wrest  from  the  Islands 
their  wish  and  aspiration  toward  Greece,  England  had  sorely  miscal- 
culated and  provided  for  a  grievous  disappointment. 

Gladstone  went,  and  on  the  3d  of  December,  the  Senate  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  was  charmed  and  inspired  by  a  characteristic  address 
delivered  by  the  eloquent  Englishman  in  the  Italian  language  It  is 
very  doubtful  if  ever  a  representative  of  a  strong  nation  stood  in  a 
more  happy  frame  of  mind  or  conducted  his  task  with  more  of  genuine 
humanity  and  comprehensive  wisdom,  than  did  Gladstone  on  this  oc- 
casion. He  was  invited  as  the  official  of  Great  Britain  to  meet  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Islands  at  levees,  and  from  platforms  erected  in  the  most  sig- 
nificant spots  he  spoke  with  extraordinary  foresight  and  impassioned 
eloquence.  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  was  usually  willing  to  estimate  prop- 
erly the  poetic  and  romantic  side  of  Gladstone's  nature,  looked  over 
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seas,  and  bdicld  Iiim  arnnoinrr  n       i  ^^^ 

t;ia.ls,o„c,  as  Lord  High  Co„  ml  jo,         -7"      "''"■"  ^■^"'"'  '^■"-'"l- 
with  Greece  hy  ,he  close,,  nllr  ''  ""'"^''  '°  '«  '^o.mecte.l 

tf-^  "o. ,^ ,:  :;rir"Th*r ';;■"■  '""""•  "■='  "-^^ 

Majesty  i„  Hngla,,.,,  „„  c|.,.,,,„,„  J^  ;"'  f"[  l'".-"-  to  Her 
tor.,a.<l  „s  ,a.,k  to  his  taste  a„,l  .o  his  h^or  °"'  ''"""«  "^■'- 

-.■,-a.^e,'r::atno^.,:::'Ltr'-;'  "•=  -—  «hich  „...  „„. 

antl  on  the  .8th  of  February  8  „  n  "[T  '""  °'  "'''^  '°'-  ^'"""". 
^^"-  It  «as  a  very  grearL'^ol?::::';:' '■'■'"*,-''  '"■^  '<='°™ 
■ns  so,„e  rehef  from  .he  nuol'e  ah  .c^      ''H  "'"'  ''"■'  """'■ 

rest.ns  I.eavily  „„o„  ,he  shoulders  of    I  e   '  "'"•O^liere  were 

form  question  was  not  one  „hicl   n'  ,       """"'  ""'I''''--    '""=  «>.- 

"O  question  that  his  P  r/  "jf'  "' "™'"'' '^"'' ''■"--"  I- 
it  appeared  to  hin,  the  o.dy  cour  e  .„ T"  '°  "''""'  '■'='"™'-  ""' 
reform  moven.ent.  ha,  and  ^^^  .r"''  '"  ""  °"  "'"'  "'^■ 
ge..n,s  and  his  party's  ,„,ure.  ftelll  «','"*  "  '"  '"'^  °"" 
Itts  rivals.    John  Brisht  >vas  never  ""=  "''""'™<l  "^O'  "f 

porting  ,he- larger  con  ep,"  .^of  El^r  t""''™'"'  "^  ••"'  °™'-  -■- 
"'an  he  became  in  his  sp  e  es  dd  v!  e!  f  7°"""'"°""'  S°-""™". 
attacks  upon  .he  Bill  i„  ,he  Ho,t ,.  r  '  "'''  '"''"™«-  "'  '"  "- 

at  political  chicanery  never  eZJc^'^"'.-  ""''''-^'''^  '•■Inverness 
power  of  bis  s.ronJ,a„d  wh  .'^s  t  : ""V^'!  "^  '"^  "-'■'"« 
a  l»ld  and  fatal  rebuke.    Bui  EnVht ,,  P    °'  '"'"  '°  a'Iminis.er 

Gladstone  never  ha<l,  and  Brilh.  atV  H"'"'  "  '"""  °'  """"■■  "I"-" 
weaknesses  of  character  112!'''™"'''°  *"'  "■""  ^--'- 
'r--'-  J-t  at  this  .ime  be  e  ej  th  Tr'"'  '"  '"^  ^'-■•'  »'  't 
effect  of  Disraeli's  proposed  le^i  I  ,  on  ",  ''™%*'-'P">e  of  .he 
House  of  Commons  and  .he  ,vboT  '"^    franchises."     The 

"■ey  had  taken  bold  o  o    e    ptaZT','"?"  '""'  °'  ">'  ■>'--.  as 
to  Disraeli,  and,  indeed,  as  En/an  '^    "'°'""  "'"'  ""''"'' 

a  trigh.  and  witty  man,  a.^H        ,     ^ef  „t"  '";"'  °'  "  """^^  '™'' 
Gla<ls.o„e  .spoke  with  an  as,o„ishi„Tt  e  o  a    '    ,  '"'"'^"'-     '''■ 

"g  lorce  of  app.  ,d,  remindijig  Eng- 
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l;iii(l  how  many  K^rcat  iiicii  liad  1)ckmiii  llioir  careiTs  hy  means  of  licli' 
from  some  pocket  l.oronKli,  or,  having  already  l.een  thrown  ovcrhoanl 
hy  the  City,  they  had  not  appealed  in  vain  to  some  pocket  horoiigh  to 
keep  them  in  Parliament  nntil  they  were  heard.     It  was  a  curic.ns  i)ro- 
dnction.even  from  (iladslone.  but  it  illuminated  the  point  of  view  fri.m 
which  lie  regarded  things.    The  old  bark  had  not  yet  (piite  fallen  ivu^u 
the  growing  tree.     1  lowever,  he  was  to  be  defeated.     Thirty-nine  votes 
registered  themselves  against  the  .side  ni)()n  which  (iladstone  voted.      .V 
dissolution  of  Parliament  was  advise.l  and  accomplished,  and  Oxf.M-d 
sent  Gladstone  back  to  the  first  session  of  the  new  Parliament  early  in 
June.    The  speech  from  the  Throne  had  har<lly  been  read,  when  Lord 
Ilartington  moved  a  vote  indicating  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  min- 
isters, and  again  Gladstone's  side  was  defeated,  for  he  voted  with  the 
Government,  and  it  was  overthrown  1)y  a  majority  of  thirteen.     Gran- 
ville, whom  the  Queen  asked  to  form  p  '    .vernment,  failed,  and  Palmer- 
ston  again  was  i)laced  at  the  hea.l.  wnl-  '.  .iadstone  in  charge  of  Pinance 
and  Lord  John  Russell  in  charge  ,>l  i\.a.:,'n  Affairs.     Oxford  had  lost 
patience.    Her  pride  and  glory  had  c-h'rod  a  startling  indepen.lence  of 
character.    Now  Oxford  rose  in  opposition  to  her  eminent  son.  and  one 
of  the  most  distingui.shed  of  the  professors  of  that  seat  of  learning  ad- 
dressed a  manife.sto  to  the  voters  in  which  he  announced  that  Gla<l- 
stone's  acceptance  of  office  "must  now  be  considere<l  as  givmg  his 
definite  adhesion  to  the  Liberal  party." 
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CLADSToXf.:    AM)    .M.\(  .\[  laV. 

liam  historian  a,„l  ao„u.c.s-,vi.,  ,  T""  """"  ""•■  '"•"■ 

a..l.,:  I,a.l  rcccncl  fr„n,  Zacliarv  Maiaulav  a  strc-m,  „t  H't 
-.ain.v  as  „a„  ^^•i„ia,„   ,.:„,„   ,;,„„„,;,  -:;;:;   '  "^.f;-; 

(.I.ulst.aic  a  sirc-am  ,.f  T„rvisn,.  In-  il,o  fact  ilnf  r-„.|,    i  ,  ,       ,      ' 

.^..."c  was  ,o  odi„sc.  Maca„Iav  i„  Ms  s.u.li.s    f  ,|J  r     1     T  . 

the  riiri^ti'in  fnn,«..,     rt    i    '       .  "*^^ '"'"<-  ^ 'reck  .'uitliors  aiK 

Ma^r  :"„:::;::  c:;rr::'  mx:  :'"""\  -  -  "^""-  - 

l.el,.  .„ei.  .,i,„„„  ...  a„,  pXsil^^       Z^V  ^I^Tm.:''",''' 
wa»  .o  1,0  a  ,a„,c  a„.l  .,e  .„n,e„  o„.  a  .i.erar/n.         '^  -^   ^  '^' 
<   aus.one  «as  ,„  l,e  a  cl,„rd„m„,  a,„l  l,c  ,„n,o.l  „,„  a  '  a     ..a 
These  sa,„c  ,1,1  e,i„g  sets  „f  people  „ere  very  „„al,  alike  a,      fie , 
a  Krea    general  p„l,,ic  „.,,i,h  ,he  oWer  an.l  v„„„^er  „,e,       ,,  ^  Z 

;:::.:  ::^r:>t^::;^i:r-r;r-ir'^;T^ 

and  wors.  of  ^raea„la,-s  li.erarv  n,e.l,„.K-,,i,  ;.  ^  „„^^   - 

h.s  u.,er  <levo,io„  .o  .he  present  „„„  i.s  circle  of  j 'ten,™,-!;;;;:;, 
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ill  his  review  of  (iladstone.  It  gives  us  a  fine  faith  in  human  nature  and 
its  aliility  to  rise  into  an  atmcjsphere  uliere  justice  may  l>e  tlone  hoth  tu 
the  great  idea!  to  wiiicli  an  antagonist  was  untrue  anil  to  his  (nvn 
signal  al)ilities  and  attendant  virtues,  when  we  read  such  a  passage  as 
this  in  Gladstone's  essay  on  Macaulay: 

"One  of  the  very  lirst  things  that  nnist  strike  the  observer  (jf  this 
man  is,  that  he  was  very  unlike  to  any  other  man.  And  yet  this  unlike- 
ness,  this  monopoly  of  the  model  in  w  hich  he  was  made,  did  not  spring 
from  vi(jlent  or  eccentric  features  of  originality,  for  eccentricity  he  had 
none  whatever,  hut  from  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  the  ingredients 
were  put  together  to  make  up  the  composition.  In  one  sense,  beyond 
doubt,  such  powers  as  his  famous  memory,  his  rare  power  of  illustra- 
tion, his  command  of  language,  separated  him  broadly  from  others;  but 
gifts  like  these  do  not  make  the  man;  and  we  now  for  the  first  time 
know  that  he  jiossessed,  in  a  far  larger  sense,  the  stamp  of  a  real  and 
strong  individuality.  The  most  splendid  and  complete  assemblage  of 
intellectual  endowments  does  not  of  itself  sufiice  to  create  an  interest  of 
the  kind  that  is,  and  will  be,  now  felt  in  Macaulay.  It  is  from  ethical 
gifts  alone  that  such  an  interest  can  spring.  These  existed  in  him  not 
only  in  abundance,  but  in  forms  distinct  from,  and  even  contrasted  with, 
the  fashion  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  and  in  conjunctions  which  come 
near  to  paradox.  Behind  the  mask  of  s])lendor  lay  a  singular  simplicity, 
behintl  a  literary  severity  which  sometimes  approached  to  vengeance, 
an  extreme  tenderness;  behind  a  rigid  repudiation  of  the  sentimental, 
a  sensibility  at  all  times  quick,  and  in  the  latest  times  almost  threatening 
to  sap,  though  never  sapping,  his  manhood." 

One  of  the  elements  which  pervaded  Gladstone's  whole  personality 
is  that  Scotch  force  cf  vision  which  looks  at  a  subject  so  long  as  to 
see  it  completely,  if  not  interiorly,  which  in  Macaulay  was  oftentimes 
splendidly  in  evidence.  The  Englishman  Gladstone  and  the  English- 
man Macaulay  at  last  came  nearly  understanding  one  another  through 
the  Scotchman  in  both  of  them.  Nothing  in  English  criticism  is  finer 
than  Gladstone's  treatment  of  Macaulay's  hobby-riding  and  the  influ- 
ence which  his  passion  for  a  chase  on  the  hobby  may  have  exercised 
upon  his  power  for  finding  truth. 
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"'■>""U..l,  was  liaUc.  ,„ore  .l,a„  , , '  °  T  7'"  "'  "'<-■  •'"""al  He- 

aMla.„IOc.Hnvi„visarlirj    -  r     '         ""''"'  »'"l''«"a-:  L.M. 

■■■^-  «eMs,  sp„i,i,„  „„  „„ :  •      ;;;■;;■-  ■;  .^  -•..„., ,,,  ,„„„,„  „„ 

"-Iful  ,„  socrc  (or  lal,„r  ,    ,   „,  ^  '"■    ""'""•'  """"  ""■  '-"■> 

""■•">  "f  the  fn,i,,  of  ,1,0  o-,r.l,    s,7,  """  "'  '"•"'■  ""  '""  ^'"J-y- 

-.u,,e.asc,„a,io„ofC;,,, :'';:;  7«'^^^^^^^^^^     ■•'-I"'-. 

of  11.0  restraints  of  fact.  a,>,l  tl,o  h«.    f ,  ' '''  ■'"  ■-^^"« 

'.■*e  «oiKl„  an,l  „,eas„ro  as  effoctivo  ''".'""'''■  '""I  l..m,llos  tV- 

»  a,„o  a„„  so  „pri„„  is  „o>t        ^o    :,;''""  "  ' """'■     ^  "™ 

"»n>e.,t  conscio„slv  |,„rs„os  ,„v  I  ,  '  '"''■     "'  """  '"'  ■' 

a'-o  a,,.  „„  „rop,;r',„„  ':  ,'  f  ":''  '™'"-     "«  -,„„  „o„o,„,s. 

«i'li  ivhioh  Macaulay  sees  l,is  ol!  1^,     ,      ,'  ""-"■'"-''  '"""•'"  >'"'''"-« 

«"a.  lies  aro„„„;   „o'  ios^      ,     ^  ,,:  ;:""'^">  .'■■^-:  ■■  *»""«  .., 

'•ea<n<.,.,.  I,y  ,1,0  s.ro,,ff  co,,soio    ,  e  s    ;    ■  ""••"^'"•"'""'  ""felle,! 

""  "ork  of  fra.,,1.    All  , hi,,!  '  '"T''  '"  '""■''-^■-  a'l""es 

a"o,l,or.     Tor  the  sha do      't  ,  "  '"'"•'   "  ''""^"'  '■"""»'  •"  "..e 

"^  :.as  neither  o,e  „„r  ,L,      T  e,',  Z'.'a   "■  '""'""'  ^'""  ■""""• 
"ce.  an,l  thev  at  lenmh  ,lie  n„  ,>  f  ,  '■"'""""  "' "'  '"^  P™-- 

S..I1  fnrth'or  ,Ii.,  Gh  1    o,       '         ■'  '"  """''  "'  '"'  ''^'"•'■■ 
men,a.ivo  i„,p„,se.  f^  t."    „  ^r'"''  7"  '"'"  ''•^^-'»--  -.^"- 
«-  a  thorcgh  stndon.o  ,,".:•"  "T''  "  ''''-'-•    f''a.lslo„e 

regret  that  British  ol„„.,e,  ce  ,^      V  """,    "  """  """  '='"'"  "™r.l  lo 
which  was  ,levo,e,I  n«  ", , ,    ,  "r."-'""  "'"^'^  '•^••»--'>'  'O  a  earoor 

-l-.r.v  has  l,oe„  ,nor    t^,        ,  ,  ;:,t' ^f  f  '"  '■'•''"'■    ^'■•'™'"••■.- 
n'an,le,l  a  „,a„  ,o  Glaclsto  ,o  '  ^'  •^''•^'°"^--  '"'t  i'o,hi„«co„,. 

otgood  intentions.    So  a"  1  ,^^1  , f  '■"  .".'r'^  °'  ""'-'^^-  «"<'  Wentv 

unfairness  i„ his  writin^;     H^tZ^       """""■'  ''•™"'^>'  °' »'- 
"Hemav„„,  I  "''"""i-lalement.s  as  follows- 

He  may  not  have  possessed  Ihat  scr„n„|o„-|„  ,      , 
Saiion,  that  nice  tact  of  exact  i„s„-  ''  '"°'¥>  lender  sense  of  obli- 

.        ■  •       ,  '  ■  '"'"'^  "  ""'""S  llle  very  rarest, 
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as  well  as  the  most  precious, -of  Iminan  virtues.  But  tlicTc  ir"\  cr  was  a 
writer  less  cajjahle  of  intentional  unfairness.  Tliis  during  liis  lifetime 
was  the  belief  of  his  friends,  but  was  hardly  admitted  by  opponents. 
His  biographer  has  really  lifted  the  cpiestion  out  of  the  range  of  con- 
troversy. J  le  wrote  for  truth;  but,  of  ctnirse,  for  truth  such  as  he  saw- 
it;  and  his  sight  was  colored  from  within.  This  colcjr,  once  attached, 
was  what  in  manufacture  is  called  a  mordant;  it  was  a  fast  color;  he 
could  not  distinguish  between  what  his  mind  had  receive  i,  and  what 
his  mind  had  imparted.  Hence,  wlien  he  was  wrong,  he  could  not 
see  that  he  was  wrong;  and  of  those  calamities  which  are  due  to  the 
intellect  only,  and  not  the  heart,  there  can  hardly  be  a  greater.  The 
ho])e  of  amending  is,  after  all,  our  very  best  and  brightest  h()|)e;  of 
amending  our  works  as  well  as  ourselves." 

So  much  attention  has  been  given  here  to  dladstone's  essay  on 
Macaulay,  because  it  is  perhaps  the  very  best  of  his  efforts  to  api)reciate 
a  man  who  once  urged  against  him  the  very  principles  to  which  Mr. 
(iladstone,  later  on  in  life,  became  more  friendly,  if  not  sincerely 
attached,  (lladslone's  gradual  change  from  a  proud  and  self-contained 
Toryism  to  a  broad,  teachable  and  jjrogressive  Liberalism,  did  not 
occur  without  offering  serious  opportunities  for  a  mind  as  mobile  and 
responsive  as  his  own  to  acquire  certain  twists  and  wrenches  which 
leave  themselves  in  the  form  of  chronic  inability  to  perceive  the  half- 
truth  which  one  has  brought  out  of  a  former  association  and  to  unite 
it  to  the  half-truth  toward  which  one  journeys  in  the  course  of  the 
intellectual  change.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  first  read  Macaulay's  His- 
tory, he  must  have  felt  that  the  principles  of  the  Whigs  were  unduly 
idealized.  No  radiance  of  genius  could  keep  him  from  seeing  that 
there  was  a  truth  in  the  position  which  he  was  gradually  leaving,  to 
which  Macaulay  was  strangely,  if  not  wilfully,  blind.  Gladstone's  trans- 
formation from  a  Conservatism  gone  to  seed  to  a  Liberalism  full  of 
sap  and  promising  with  buds,  found  nothing  in  Macaulay's  persistent 
bias  and  ungrowing  measure  of  mind  to  generate  strong  praise.  But 
as  a  specimen  of  fair-mindedness  and  conscientious  fidelity  in  appre- 
ciation, rather  than  ia  criticism,  this  passage  from  Gladstone's  essay 
must  be  regarded  as  characteristic: 
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c.\aj;f,aMatc(l  or  inisapprclicndcd;  if  arguments  are  sometimes  strangely 
used  which  would  imply  that,  because  they  have  done  much,  we  ought 
to  do  nothing  more;  yet,  on  the  othei  l.and,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the 
obligation  is  (jne  so  vast  and  manifold,  that  it  can  never  as  a  whole  he 
adecjuately  measured.  It  is  not  only  in  possessions,  available  for  use, 
enjoyment,  and  security:  it  is  not  only  in  language,  laws,  institutions, 
arts,  religion;  it  is  not  only  in  what  we  have;  but  in  what  we  are.  For, 
as  character  is  formed  by  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  human  being 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  lives,  it  follows  that,  as  those  circum- 
stances vary,  he  alters  too;  and  he  transmits  a  modified — it  ought  to 
be  also  an  exi)anded  and  expanding — nature  onwards  in  his  turn  to 
his  posterity,  under  that  profound  law  which  establishes,  between  every 
generation  and  its  predecessors,  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical  associa- 
tion. 

"In  what  degree  this  i)rocess  is  marred,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the 
perversity  and  by  the  infirmity  of  man,  or  restored  and  extended,  on  the 
other,  by  the  remedial  provisions  of  the  Divine  mercy,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  inquire.  The  progress  of  mankind  is,  upon  the  whole,  a 
checkered  and  an  intercepted  progress;  and  even  where  it  is  full  formed, 
still,  just  as  in  the  individual  youth  has  charms,  that  maturity  under  an 
inexorable  law  must  lose,  so  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world  will  ever 
continue  to  delight  and  instruct  us  by  beauties  that  are  exclusively  or 
peculiarly  their  own.  Again,  it  would  seem  as  though  this  progress 
(and  here  is  a  chastening  and  a  humbling  thought)  were  a  progress  of 
mankind,  and  not  of  the  individual  man;  for  it  seems  to  be  quite  clear 
that  whatever  be  the  com])arative  greatness  of  the  race  now  and  in  its 
infant  or  early  stages,  what  may  be  called  the  normal  specimens,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  made  known  to  us  either  through  external  form  or 
through  the  works  of  the  intellect,  have  tended  rather  to  dwindle,  or  at 
least  to  diminish,  than  to  grow  in  the  highest  elements  of  greatness." 

He  concluded  as  follows: 

"And.  gentlemen,  if  you  let  yourselves  enjoy  the  praise  of  your 
teachers,  let  me  beseech  you  to  repay  their  care,  and  to  help  their  ardu- 
ous work,  by  entering  into  it  with  them,  and  by  showing  that  you  meet 
their  exertions  neither  with  a  churlish  mistrust,  nor  with  a  passive  in- 
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(  IIAITI'K  XIX. 

(iLADSioM'.'s  ini)(ii':r  oi'  mrm. 

Ill  s]>it(.'  of  tlic  incrcasinj^ly  autocrcitic  niaiiiicr  and  cynical  temper 
of  Lull!  ralmer.sttJii,  Gladstunc  remained  as  Cliancellor  of  the  I'-x- 
clieqiier,  and  in  iiSfoIic  proposed  a  Budget  which  must  always  remain 
<lislin};uislied  from  others  which  he  introduced,  by  the  fact  that  it 
recognized  the  adiievements  of  Richard  Cobdeii.  Cohden  was  an  atl- 
mirahle  man  for  luigland  at  a  time  when  Bright's  elo(|uence  and  (ilad- 
stone's  enthusiasm  were  educating  Li!)eralism.  It  was  exceedingly 
fortunate  that,  while  he  was  a  Radical  of  the  Radicals,  he  couid  meet 
such  a  man  as  the  lunpcror  Napoleon  and  talk  with  him  good-humorcd- 
ly  and  yet  profoundly,  mUil  the  outcome  of  it  all  was  a  conmicrcial 
treaty  between  l'"rance  and  I'jigland  by  which  a  complete  and  rational 
understanding  was  arrived  at  and  the  honor  of  both  nations  preserved. 

Gladstone's  Bu<lget  in  i8f)0  contained  another  thing  of  still  greater 
importance.  The  I'rench  ( lovernmcnt  had  now  entered  into  an  engage- 
ment looking  toward  free  trade  in  staples  raised  or  made  by  J5ritish 
hands.  Now  Gladstone  jiroposed,  in  the  interests  of  the  public  wanting 
intelligence,  that  the  duty  on  paper  should  be  abolished.  Nothing  that 
he  ever  undertook  was  more  to  his  taste  as  a  believer  in  the  value  of 
"light  and  leading"  for  the  people  of  a  constitutional  Government,  and 
nothing  aroused  a  more  pronounced  opposition.  The  tremendous 
amount  of  money  invested  in  the  newspaper  business  made  itself  felt 
everywhere  in  antagonism  to  Gladstone's  scheme.  Journals  which  had 
professed  to  exist  for  the  sake  of  educating  the  public  hurled  caustic 
diatribes  against  the  proposer  of  this  measure  and  against  any  kind 
of  journalism  which  might  come  to  the  people  cheaply.  Gladstone  knew 
that  the  reading  public  was  behind  him,  and  he  saw  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  have  cheap  news  for  the  people  so  long  as  the  imposition  of  this 
duty  remained  possible.  His  speech  on  the  Budget  of  i860  takes  a 
large  place  in  every  journal  of  the  times. 
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•  lays'.  However,  at  tlic  end  of  two  days'  delay  lie  caiiic  forth,  and 
oHMHsii  omnium  acliievcd  one  of  the  j^reatcst  triumphs  that  the 
House  of  Connnoiis  ever  witnessed.  Everybody  I  have  heard  from  ad- 
mits that  it  was  a  maj^MiiiKciit  thsplay,  not  to  he  surpassed  in  al.ihty  of 
execution,  and  that  Ik-  carried  the  House  of  (■r)tnnions  oomplctt-'lv  witli 
him.  I  can  well  l)eheve  it,  for  wlien  I  read  the  report  of  it  the  tiext  day 
(a  rejum  I  take  to  have  {;iven  the  speech  verl)atim)  it  carried  me  aIon,tj 
with  it  likewise.  I'"or  the  moment  o|)position  and  criticism  were 
silenced,  and  nothinj,'  was  heard  hut  the  second  j)raise  and  admiration. 
In  a  day  or  two,  however,  men  hejjan  to  disenj^M^-c  their  minds  from  the 
hewitchinf,'  inlliience  of  this  j^Mcat  oratorical  power,  to  examine  calmly 
the  ditfcrcnt  parts  of  the  wonderful  piece  of  machinery  which  (Iladstone 
had  constructed,  and  to  detect  and  expose  the  weak  points  and  ohjec- 
tionahle  provisions  which  it  contained.  1  say  it,  for,  as  the  Si)eaker 
writes  me.  it  must  he  taken  as  a  whole  or  rejected  as  a  whole,  and  he  adds 
the  first  will  he  its  fate. 

"Clarendon,  who  has  all  along  disapproved  of  the  Treaty,  wrote  to 
me  that  (iladstone's  success  was  complete,  and  public  ojjinion  in  his 
favor.     He  says,  'I  e\i)cct  that  the  London  feeliu},'  will  be  reflected 
from  the  country,  so  that  there  will  be  no  (lanf,a-r  of  rejection,  thouj;h  I 
think  that  the  more  the  whole  things  is  considered,  the  less  popular  it 
will  become.    The  no-provision  for  the  enormous  deficit  that  will  exist 
next  year  will  strike  people  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  Budget  is  made 
up  of  expeditions  ft^r  the  present  year.     The  non-payment  of  the  Ex- 
chequer bonds  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  loan;  the  war  tax  on  tea 
and  sugar,  the  windfall  of  the  Spanish  payment,  the  making  the  malt- 
ster? and  hopgrowers  pay  in  advance,  etc.,  are  all  stopgaps.    If  anybody 
purposes  it,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  an  additional  id  Income  Tax  in 
place  of  the  war  duties  was  accepted  by  Gladstone.    He  has  a  fervent 
imagination,  which  furnishes  facts  and  arguments  in  support  of  them; 
he  is  an  audacious  innovator,  because  he  has  an  insatiable  desire  for 
popularity,  in  his  notions  of  government  he  is  a  far  more  sincere  Repub- 
lican than  Bright,  for  his  ungratified  personal  vanity  makes  him  wish  to 
subvert  the  institutions  and  the  classes  that  stand  in  the  way  of  his 
ambition.    The  two  are  converging  from  different  points  to  the  same 
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furnisli  ..nly  a  si^ii  <.f  most  pitiful  weakness  if  it  liad  not  hecn  true  tliat 
his  zeal  and  lahorionsncss  were  driven  by  some  fortune  of  nature  to  the 
•  loinj;  of  those  chities  which  oftentimes  escape  the  attention  oi  imagin- 
ative minds. 

Here  stood  tlie  man,  wlio,  in  the  course  of  tliose  very  days,  was  din- 
injr  and  conversin^^  ,vitli  men  who  were  fascinated  by  his  chsJourse  upon 
Homer,  or  stimulated  and  educated  by  his  utterances  on  theoIof,rical 
subjects;  and  now,  for  hours  in  the  Parhament  of  EuKdand,  lie  was 
devoting  the  same  gifts  of  thought,  prophetic  fancy  and  solid  scholar- 
ship, to  llax,  hair,  bark,  stoneware,  covenants,  dntics  on  wine,  wool  and 
annuities:  and  in  all  his  long  address,  the  marvelous  collocation  of 
I)owcrs  shone  forth  and  illuminated  the  subject  itself  and  the  minds 
of  those  who  were  trying  to  understand  the  fmances  of  England.  He 
concluded  as  follows: 

"Our  proposals  involve  a  great  reform  in  our  tariff;  thev  involve  a 
large  remission  of  ta.xation,  and  last  of  all,  though  not  least,  they  in- 
clude that  commercial  treaty  with  France  which,  though  we  have  to 
apprehend  that  objections  in  some  quarters  will  be  taken  to  it,  we  con- 
fidently recommend,  not  only  on  moral,  and  social,  and  political,  but 
also,  and  with  equal  confidence,  on  economical  and  fiscal  grounds. 
.     .     .     There  were  times,  now  ISng  by,  when  Sovereigns  made  prog- 
ress through  the  land,  and  when,  at  the  proclamation  of  their  herald^ 
they  caused  to  be  scattered  whole  showers  of  coin  among  the  people' 
who  thronged  upon  their  steps.     That  may  have  l)een  a  goodly  spec- 
tacle; but  it  is  also  a  goodly  spectacle,  and  one  adapted  to  the  altered 
spirit  and  circumstances  of  our  times  when  our  Sovereign  is  enabled, 
through  the  wisdom  of  her  great  Council,  assembled  in  Parliament 
around  her,  again  to  scatter  blessings  among  her  subjects  by  means  of 
wise  and  prudent  laws;  of  which  laws  do  not  sap  in  any  respects  the 
foundations  of  duty  or  of  manhood,  but  which  strike  away  the  shackles 
from  the  arm  of  industry,  which  give  new  incentives  and  new  rewards  to 
toil,  and  which  win  more  and  more  for  the  Throne  and  for  the  institu- 
tions of  the  countr)  the  gratitude,  the  confidence  and  the  love  of  an 
united  people.    Let  me  say,  even  to  those  who  are  anxious,  and  justly 
anxious,  on  the  subject  of  our  national  defenses,  that  that  which  stirs  the 
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flame  of  patriotism  in  men    tint  » I,;  i    1  •    ,      . 

-..I.  that  uhich  gives  ten     '  "''  '''""  '"  '^"^'  '--'  .'.ul 

^v'Wc.M.akesthen'f      :    'wZ  ,^"''''^""  "'  ''^'^  ^•"-^-  "- 

;;'--^vi-e,.se„tt.i:::,;  j  !>;::: -^^^ 

tlie.r  good-is  in  itself  no  small  no  f...i  \''''"'^'>  '^'"'  ^■''mostly  f,,,- 

.iona,  „e,e,..,o.    U'e  rec„„,r  M.^"  :; 'r  r,;™-->  '-'  ■>'  "a- 

scarclnng  inquiry.    We  do  nnf  nr        '''"'''''"•'  ^^  3^'>"-  mipartial  an.l 

rcqmlcd  conliilcRc.  nor  to  l,.,hr.  ,         »'  <'«'re  lo  draw  on  jo.ir  „n- 

'»!,'  less;  „.c  know  ,l,a.  o„r  plalw  f^.  '"''"'""•  ^""'  '^  """- 

-i  we  confi,len„,  anUoi  „       J    .I," ';';''  ^■""■-  »'  >--  '«".*; 

I'arlianu.nl  an,i  the  Xation  ■•  ""■'  •■"'"'■""'  ^'»'<^  "I  Hie 

-■.i^:t,;';'rG,ii:::,:r^  -"""■  «-'■=  -a^-  „.  ,„„„„.„„  ,.,,^. 

"Irnl,  p„.  an  end  to  ,1,    co,  1 '    H  'i  ?'""'  ■'  '"•■''""■>■  "'  '  "'• 

'■"t  ll.ese  recent  proceeding  't  J   t      T  ""  ''"'"  "'"'  "'  '"'M: 

"■-  'eader,    A  ,reat  ,na,         tC^:;    '  '7  """i^».'..ix ,,1^.  „, 

niRlit,  and  more  ex,,re„c, U-,tl  h  «°vern,„e,„  on  l-Viday 

fr.,,  T„e  Treat  .  and  1,:  'b  ^  t"  ^  ,  Ir:''  '""^'  "  "'"'•»'  '" 
oln,ox,ot,s  tocriticistn,  ,„ore  or  ,es,,^^  1  To  X,™""'  "»■■':  "'  '■"'"  •- 
"iipoindar,  and  since  tlieir  fir«  i„.r„  1  '       "'  °"  ""^  "''"'e  "<« 

■■■'  ."*'ic  favor.    T  i  "   t      ;,  r  r  '°"  "■  """  ""'l-""-"y  (rained 

«'■■■">  "'  a..-  ^'.an^e  ol  gU::     I:'' Ci^ieT  ""'■:  '"  """- 
seems  disposed  to  l,e  mercifnl  an,l  1„1    '''"''""">■  '""•  "'  '^c  is  strong. 

'airly  into  consideration  va   i       T""'""'  "'"  ""'""""  "'  'aking 

'■■nvard.  and  to  consent  to  re  ,0"!    r"""'"  ""'  "''V  '"  """k'" 

."ade  on,  for  them.    Th  re  s  emT  ^        ,!""""  "'""  *-'""  '^='»«  "re 

no.  approved  l,v  the  maTc^^trotc  ?',,'"' ''" '''""' '"™»--  '«- 

seen,  to  have  „ee„  <li4osed     '^M  rn'rh  :,  u'^'r'T"'^"'' ''°  ""' 

^1-   »d&  nor  tu  be  WOlulerpH   of  tu^t   ^1 

"^  at  that  the  proprietors  of  newspapers 
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nn.l  the  manufacturers  of  paper  should  still  resolve  to  continue  their 
oi.position.and  that,  also,  Gladstone's  popularity  should  suffer  amongst 
the  favored  poinilation  they  represented.  His  majorities  were  sure  to 
he  lessening.  Fifty-three  votes  carried  the  second  reading;  only  nine 
were  given  for  the  third.  The  House  of  Lords,  of  course,  were  de- 
lighted, and  the  aged  Lord  Lyndhurst  tottered  to  his  place  and  joine.i 
with  Lonl  Derhy  in  beseeching  the  House  of  Lords  to  crush  this  in- 
strument of  legislation  which  had  been  introduced  in  the  interests  of 
popular  intelligence. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  making  promises  that  all  means  shouhl  be  tried 
and  no  power  left  unexhausted  of  its  energies  to  preserve  the  friend- 
ship between  England  and  France,  and  he  went  further  than  ever  before 
"1  saymg  that  he  was  desirous  of  reducing  the  militarv  and  naval 
armament  of  England  when  other  nations  would  give  the  slightest 
testunony  of  their  wish  for  peace.     Disraeli  had  said  that  no  govern- 
nie.it  could  raise  seventy  millions  pounds  a  year  constantly  by  taxation 
when  the  nation  was  enjoying  peace.     Cobden's  treaty  with  France 
which  Gladstone  did  much  to  praise,  had  placed  England  upon  a  firme.^ 
fouudation  with  reference  to  all  future  pacific  measures.    The  House 
o  Lords  was  still  fighting  the  repeal  of  the  Paper  Tax  which  the  House 
of  Commons  had  authorized.     Lord  Palmerston  was  not  content  with 
the  power  which  the  House  of  Lords  had  wielded  in  this  matter,  and 
he  moved  a  Committee  to  ascertain  and  report  on  the  attitude  of  each 
House  toward  such  questions,  hoping  that  some  arrangement  might 
be  made  whereby  the  Plouse  of  Lords  coidd  interfere  with  the  results 
of  agitation  and  the  reform   spirit  which  grievously  irritated   these 
excellent  persons. 

John  Brighfs  attack  upon  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  body  willing 
to  exceed  the  provisions  of  the  English  Constitution,  unable,  however 
to  reimpose  a  tax  which  had  been  repealed  by  the  Plouse  of  Commo  is' 
was  said  to  have  been  seconded  by  Gladstone  himself.  But  many 
who  were  posing  as  the  amiable  friends  of  a  man  perfectly  able  to  take 
care  of  hmiself,  explained  that  Gladstone  had  done  it  only  to  please 
Bright  and  the  Radicals. 

The  hour  now  came  for  monster  meetings  everywhere,  and  the 
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nation   iKterpiI  •.   t.-  .     .  '  .^ 

"- ™"^::./i:::,r;:;,,;:;:':;;r  ?''■•■■■'''■  "^ ^^ 

'"•"I'le.     I'lacanls  all  „vor  I  ,     ,  '  ""'  """»■'  *l"ril  "f  »„■ 

"""- of i.„r,is i„ i,„  ,!,;:" :; ""';""""■" "- ^.k«-.. , 

;■■'""■  """--Is ,.,  „.„.■„,""","""■"  "-,.:.,■  „n,,„„,,„  „„ 

'•'""■'  ■"-'  '-  al'"lislK,l.     ,         „        '"'7'  '■■■>   '"•"  'I..  II,,,.,  „, 
'«cn,y  ,ears  away.    Tl.e  l.„  , ""^  ''"'"■'  "'"-""I  '-  oven,. 

-  speech  i„  „l,ich  1,.  .,,„,,,  ,:„;,"'   "  ""'^■'"■-     '^'-"s.one  „,a,|.. 

»  "■">"ll.  a...l  opinio,,  ,„,a,,„   ,a  ;  t,  "    ■'„  ■  "'"'"    ^"'>'''"''  "-  '" 
<->iile  „lace,l  ,„e  ,„„„,,■,«  i,«,     ,,     ;        "''  T  "  """  '"  •^'■■'>-  "'"- 

'^-^Z^::!;^  i^Lrz ;':;', 'r^^ ;'™""'  ^«"  '^'-'^ „,., 

""•  --.,v  ca,„ive  l,y  In-      ,X,„,*-,;,;  "  "l''''^  "'  ^^ "-  .„., 

«l,o,-e  l„„  „         „,  a„,  "'  """""■'-'  »•■'»  I'eanI  .vorv    ' 

••';■"  pro.iiKi„„s  «,.„i,'„°'",,     ;;•-'■""  ■•" '-  ,„a,„. .„,,,L 

;S'""er,i,„e.     Everyl,„,|y.  ,„    „  '     "   ""^  ;'   «'-e.-"e,-   ,va, ,    ,„   ,, 

,— .V  ••.".1   Lis   n,.,lKe,   ar       .o  „o  ,  ,:  7'""''  '""'■  '"'•'  '-  fa,„.,„s 

vexed  a„,l  asl,a„,e,l  „f  u,.lr  1,11''  """  ^^•""  '"  ''^  -""s. 
"'"■  "'en,.,elves  f„,  „avi„;,,  ,  "  '"""'f™'  '"'ey  arc  p,...„,^,., 
■-"  a„„  ,,i.,er„o.,s  affai„f,  M  ,  °  t'""'  ""'  "  '-«■"■'  "'  --,„. 
°"'  of  ,l,e  rr„„,,e  „,  Co„„„o,„    „,     ,  r  ";""•    '""■"^'•"  "'  """ 

«'-■    I.  wa,  ,„e  „pcra,i„„  „   'u™  ,     ,"™  ;."^,^-  »'  «xH  as  „„  „,, 
■"••'jon-.y  o„  ,1,0  ,.ap,,  D„,ieA  1  nH*".  ",'■''  ""'"'  "'^  "•"■">«■ 

°     Lords,    urged    on    l.v    D       .    "  J"";     '""'™«""-'    •>-  ffo.,.. 
wlien  ,t  comes  before  , I,™;     Derl.v'l,,  °"'    ""^    ■•«'*"'■"" 

°'  Lords.  a„d  i,  „e  perse' er^tCoi"'; ,"'  T  "'"  '"  '"^  "— 
and  perilous  success,  .luVl,  |,e  „  11    fol^    '•■■'■''  °  '■'''>'  ■'""■-■ 
I.  was  of  l,-„ie  aeco„„t  „o„,"    a    fh    ,°"^  'l""  '"  ""'"" 

tha,  Gladstone  denounced  ,he  action 
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of  the  House  of  Lonls  as  "a  fji's-antio  innovation."  or  that  Lonl 
PahiK'fston  did  not  himself  hke  it.  Thin.t:;s  were  in  transition,  and 
it  looked  as  thoiij^di  Gladstone,  in  his  journey  frotn  pole  to  pole  in  poli- 
tics, was  f,^oinf,r  so  swiftly  that,  as  one  of  his  old  friends  said:  "Ife 
eould  not  take  time  to  stop  at  the  station  called  W'hii;-  Politics  in  his 
lli^dit  from  C"oiiservatism  to  Liberalism."  Certain  it  is  that  the  R.idi- 
cals  were  most  prond  of  his  utterance,  thoui^h  he  had  a  f.aith  that  the 
House  of  Lords  mij,dit  recover  its  reason,  which  Radicals  did  ni.t  h;ive. 
Palmerston  was  an^a^ed  by  (iladstone,  and  Radicalism  read  ;md  reread 
the  words  the  latter  spoke  with  reference  to  Cohden. 

Meanwhile  Disraeli  was  shrewd  enout,di  to  see  that  tlnmj^h.  in 
the  year  1860,  Cdadstone  had  succeeded  in  carryin<;  his  Resolution 
for  removing-  as  much  of  the  Customs  Duty  on  imported  paper  as 
exceeded  the  Kxcise  Duty  on  pai)er  manufactured  in  hlni^land.  and 
thou^^di  the  Government  iiad  abandoned  their  Reform  liill  and  brouj^dit 
in  another  on  the  first  of  March,  his  condemnation  could  not  wisely 
shut  out  the  possibility  of  his  introducinf,^  a  Reform  Bill  at  a  later 
date,  which  would  dazzle,  if  not  please,  the  Radicals,  more  truly  than 
any  which  Gladstone's  j^enins  had  supported.  P.ris^ht  and  Cobden 
were  ever  faithful  to  Lord  John  Russell's  scheme  of  Reform.  Disraeli 
talked  about  it  as  "a  measure  of  a  medi;eval  character  without  the 
inspiration  of  a  feudal  system  or  the  s;enius  of  the  middle  aj^es,"  and 
Lord  Palmerston  did  not  care  what  become  of  it.  It  was  not  lone 
before  Palmerston's  supporters  concluded  that  he  would  like  to  see 
it  deieated.  Gladstone's  old  friend  at  Christchurch.  Oxford,  Georsre 
Cornewall  Lewis,  made  a  speech  for  the  P>ill  which  brought  out  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  nature  strongly  influential  and  strangely  different 
from  the  nature  of  Gladstone.  The  novelist.  Pulwer-Lytton,  spoke 
of  Lewis'  speech  as  one  which  proved  that  he  had  "come  to  bury 
Ciesar,  not  to  praise  him."  The  session  was  rapidly  drifting  into  a 
debating  school  in  which  the  chief  result  was  the  consumption  of  time. 
At  last  the  whole  affair  became  ludicrous  and  Lord  John  Russell 
announced  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill  on  June  nth. 
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-oudecl  .o  ntK-ki„,l,a„.  Palace  to  d  .         '       '"'"■>•  T"'  ^'"  ^-•""'"" 
Houses  of  I'arlia,nent.     Gre.t  cn,e  '^    '"'  ""  ''^"'"  '''>■  '"  ••'^• 

came  close  to  M,  Gladstone's "rr"  '"  """'  ""•  ""'  ^'^^■>' 
^•''-ch   was   connected    with   t  ,    "      r  T"'^'"^""  ^'^  "-^  "•■'^■--' 

<'^-fense  of  tl,e  latter    Afr       hd  .      '  !"   "^  ^''""■^■''   '••'''-•   •'""1    in 

Opposition  cheered  ionI;;/tl;r,;':'V^'"'-^^"^ 
conea,M,e.  Lord  John   HussJ  '  '"'"•^^^'^  "'''-■^^^•'  «>  '-- 

'M^ril  15,  tlie  Chancellor  (,f'th,.  Pv  1 
cial  staten,ent.    He  had  a  s.  '.    s  ,^ "     l'"'"  '""■^''  '''^  — '  ''-- 
-ioicin..     His  propositions  '         1  r:;^;7-7  '-""^  f'"-  t.K-ir 
eloquent  lan^ua,..  hut  the  puhlic\       ,,  "   ,  • '  ''""'  '"  ''''''''  •''"'' 
'>^'  -^ent  up  for  tl,e  repeal  o    the  ,>  "^  ^'''  •'"'""'^''-  ''■■>'  ^o 

-i-ted  in  the  House  of  lL"  'g hd     ""^" ,'  '"''^  '^'"  ^^  •'>  ''^^ 
-'■'''  »I>e  subject,  seemed  to  fee  lehin  1  T"        "''''"'  '''^  '•-''"^• 

P-Ple.    These  are  son.  of  l^f.  ult:::^!:;"^         '"'^^'"^-  ^'^  '"^  '-^"^>> 

-->^!;:-rrh:;:;:r;:^;;r'^:;;v-^v-^ 

"ever  called  upon  to  hear;  we       "'a   ^   .^  ""/  "/  ^  ^--P-"  war.  it\vas 
of  a  season  of  blig-ht,  such  as  hardly  anvi  '     -''''■  "'"'"  ^''^'  P'-^^-^nre 

Iook.„g  abroad  over  the  face  o  Fni,"  n"''  "•'"  '""  -"-•-"^ct ;  v.,.  on 
^I'-^cay,  least  of  all  can  such  nn  '  ,  '  °"'  "  ■'^^""^''''^  "f  any  sitrns  of 
tributes  which  are  lX>r^^:^Z  ^  '^'  T'"  ^^^^^"  ^'^^^^  - 
<'epends  our  national  existenceltspiHt  all  "  °"  "'•■■^■''  '""^'  ^^  '•»'> 
-odless  to  say  that  neither  the  soverd  "  on  le'l^"'  "'  '"'  ""'"^'•>'-  ^^  ''^ 
the  gentry  that  fill  the  place  of  the  '^^.n  m  f  '  •'■°"''  ""^  '"''^  ""'^'*^«  ^"^I 
nor  the  citizens  who  represent   he  It      .         f' "'"''  '^^  ^''^^  ^'i''<lie  Ages 

peasantry  who  are  the  ^.id^::  ort;::^n;u::,;i^s:;,^  ^"-'^  --^' 
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tion  or  ten.lnuy  t„  .Icpart  fru.n  tlu'  tradition  of  tluir  for.fatluTs      If  .Ihtc 
be  a.^  cla„,c.r  which  has  recently  i„  a„  especial  n.anner  l.eset    .  ll 
MO,,,,,  u  „,ay  be  owing  to  some  pect.liarity  in  n>v  .K.sition   or  some 
V  ak ness  „,   n,y   v.s.on.  .t  has  seemed  to  „,e  to  be..  .InHng  rec  nt  vea 
"H.  ly  „,  our  proneness  to  constant,  and  apparently  ahnost  itn.ndle.s  \Z 
at,o„s  of  expendiUtre.  and  in  the  conse.p.ence;  that  are  associ.::i  2u 
.     ,  •^"'  ^  ''"  ^'■"^t  "'at  «1'^'  'lav  lias  come  when  a  check  h'ls 

.annuo  be  put  to  the  niovenient  in  tins  direction;  and  I  thi   k   a    f  '  . 
a-  I-n   ai,Ie   to   trace  the   sentiments   of  the   House,  and   il^   i    i". 

ul  Kl,  I  luyc  adveite.I  is  at  least  ,)artially  on  the  decline.     I  trust  it  will  alto 
Rc.her  subsHle  an.l  disappear.     The  spirit  of  the  people  is  ex^l  c   t     T     re 
K. ve    was  a  nat.on  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Jorld  n,ore  wi      l!'  to  1    .- 
he  h  avy  btn-dens  under  which  it  lies-n.ore  generouslv  disposed  to  oj 
1-k  the  errors  of  those  who  have  the  direction  of  it's  affairs         n     u 
nun  ,.rt     f  hold  tl.t.  if  this  country  can  steadily  Id ^:S:Uv'^, 

a  m ;  t^  •  ;r  ^"-'"^rr "  '^'^  '^  """^'^"^'' '"  '*^  p-'-^-"-  -hi 
...;^y:  Ic,;-:::^^^^^^^^ 

aiimnK  il,c.  nations  of  llic  workl.  forcnlo^l  ,,lacc 

H.  had  met  a  scene  the  hke  of  which  he  hn.l  no,  hitherto  hehcM 
oven  ,„  the  hours  of  his  snprente  mastery  of  pnhlic  opinion  in  EuZ^ 
For  fens  hours  hefore  the  ntontent  arrived  for  Glad  tone's  appeafnce 
S  .  Stephen's  ha  hee„  r,esiege,l  hy  a  crowd,  the  hall  .as  throng"  hy 
I  sons  who  had  tickets  an.l  hy  those  who  ha.l  none,  an.l  thoLnls 
l.ad  Kone  w.thont  the  tui.l-day  tneal  with  the  hope  that  sotnehow  t^e 
n>,K  .  he  rootn  for  thetn  within  the  sound  of  the  Chancellor'  vie 
He  had  spoken  and  triumphed. 

oratorv'wi,h','rrr'"''''°"  "'  ""'^  """''''  '"™'''"-  "-  ='""-"  of 
of  It,    dtty  of  staten,e„t  ,n  explanation  of  financial   prohlems. 

Afte,-  a  severe  struggle,  he  accomplished  what  was  a  virtual  defeat 
of  «,e  anstocraey.    Mr  Glads,one  was  attacked  most  violently  hy  Lor 
Robert  Cecl  and  h,s  plans  were  nearly  defeated  while  Dalv,   he  priest 
was  at,e,upt,ng  to  force  Irish  Liheral  members  into  thei^  slppo     oj 


■'■'"^   'niX.KT,,,.    ,K(„_ 


Hie  Conservative-  ,,.r(v      Tl...  ,  '"'^ 

<-vcl.a„^,er  .,n,l  fiscal  acl„,,rv  f„r    ,  '  »'"'l'k"'l"-r  a,„l  l,,,,,,,,.^ 

;■"'  'f '"  ."  a,.,.„da,e  U^e      ^  ^Z:  "'  ""^  '"■■-'  "'  -rs.  ts 
''y  uliich  tlicv  nnv    I  '^'-  ''^■'^^  present   nn,>v    .     ■ 

o     '-areer,  Lonl  C„a,„a,„  UU^'^  2""  ""  """"™'  ^•''■•'"'■'- 

^-  J'.l.n  (;,a„s,„„,  „,„  ,.,„„,,,.■        '    "cnco  as  a  s,a,cs,„a„,  „„„ 
K..ve  an  effective,  i,  „„,  „„e.„n    ,  ''"''"'  "'•"   '""^  «'  ^l-"l.l 

l""''«'es  n,  ,„o,uai  „o„-„  ,4,  "'■     '«l'  these  vo,„„.  ,„e„  „.ere 

7'»'rippe,,  r;,aas,one,  ,,avi„;  e", ';,''■';*;  ""'■'^"'  '"  '---<>    Pi, 

"'  •«o....v-,l,ree.  whereas  Cla.ls,     ,'  '         '' ,'  "•'"'"■""■• '"  '">'  '-.-lie, ,- 

"-  al„ve  for,,.    „  ,„„,„  ,,,"'"  --I'  "..u  p..si.i„„  .„„    ,„ 

^-■•ge  m..  „-|,o„,  „e  „.,,  „„    , ,      "  7  "  >  e  la.ter,  „,,„  ,„  ,„,  „„ 

vl.0,.,  another  Pi.t  conl.l  a„n,e     v  '">'  '''"'"""  "I'l-^'tion 

-•aCa,,i„et  sea,  ,.„.,er  so:^e  rWktT"  °''"'  """-  "^  ^O""' 

"Po„  Knglisl,  politics  af.er  •,    "'""""""=»'  an,l  p„„er.     Pf.t  „„' 

f...,-si,  po.i,ic,ans  ,00.:  „ :™ ::"  ■■"  f™-c  u  ,,ic„  „,:;  ,: 

a".l  pa>rio,ie  jon,,^  „,e„,  ,„„     '      «  "  '"-a;-'"!  concern  (or  l,risl„ 
ano, her  revoh.tion.  ,,rougU,  Zlul  T""    '"'  ""''«'■  -reer  „,t 

fan,  fo„„,|  these  matters  -,,  „,„•,,  r.la.lstone,  on  the  con 

'°  'l-e  poh-cies  of  Rotne    ,  „        C"  ?""'  "'  "  '"'>■  """  '-"^"^Z 
an<Ia<lroi,,ea,lerof,nen„a  a  ,,:V'f    ""'  ^  ™"«'"""a.e  polifA 

J  e  ,o,„e„  ,a,s  consej™?    ^  tt',"'"'t" '^"^'^"'" ''- * 
''-«eresti„,.,„„,,,,„„.^J-  .l.;..,,,n,.,  „f  .he  Reforn,  „„, 

s  opr      ^,on  to  the  Tor.  "^m 
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of  tlic  Crown  ainl  the  Ministers,  in  fact,  I'itt's  W  liiKU<^'ry'  ^^''^  l*''^" 
phc'tic  of  (iladstonc's  IJl)oraIisni. 

Tlie  former  literally  compelled  Toryism  to  confess  liis  general 
iisefnincss,  after  lie  had  antaj^^onized  the  Kiiijj^'s  insatiahle  desire  for  war, 
battled  for  retrenehnient  in  piihlic  ex])cnditure,  championed  I'ar- 
lianientary  Reform,  strnj^^j^ded  ajj^ainst  the  corrnj)!  forces  at  the  C"oun 
and  nrj,a'd  the  ahhrevi.ation  of  i'arliamentary  sessions.  Never,  as  many 
historians  remark,  did  I'feform  come  so  near  to  victory,  before  (dad- 
stone's  day,  as  it  did  on  one  of  Pitt's  motions. 

Hoth  of  these  men  entered  Parliamentary  life  as  remarkable  speak- 
ers. Classical  training  and  close  stndy  of  mathematics,  cnornunis  his- 
torical reading  and  rare  familiarity  with  the  poetry  of  ancient  and 
modern  times  were,  despite  Pitt's  ill  health,  allied  in  each  with  sui)i)Ie 
and  impressive  i)hysical  presence,  excellent  if  not  remarkable  voice  and 
gracefnl  manner,  fervent  imagination  and  taste  for  argumentation,  to 
furnish  an  orator  of  the  highest  type,  (lladstone,  however,  possessed 
a  wealth  of  fancy  and  impulsive  audacity  in  contention,  characteristic 
of  Chatham  rather  than  of  his  calmer  and  more  resotu-ccful  son.  Fach 
of  these  young  debaters  soon  made  St.  Stephen's  eclu)  roiund  and 
stately  sentences,  and  both  Pitt  and  Gladstone  had  not  to  speak  often 
in  the  House  of  Commons  until  the  inijierial  manner  of  their  address, 
the  towering  sarcasm  of  the  one  or  the  general  loftiness  of  the  other, 
brought  the  charge  of  intolerable  arrogance  and  haughty  conceit.  If 
Pitt  was  cold  and  used  a  keener  blade  with  dauntless  e(|uanimity.  Glad- 
stone was  to  be  radiant  and  impassioned,  even  so  hot,  that  his  swonl, 
once  bathed  in  fiery  zeal,  illumined  while  it  burned  in  the  air  of  dis- 
cussion. If  each  had  come  panoplied  with  cidture  and  masterful  of 
accomplishment  in  matters  of  Church  and  State,  Pitt  was  more  often 
to  treat  the  Church  as  a  statesman,  Gladstone  was  to  deal  with  the 
State  more  frecpiently  as  a  churchman.  Indeed,  Gladstone  never  got 
out  of  the  tnood  which  early  beset  him  and  made  him  desire  to  enter 
holy  orders.  lie  often  preached  as  well  in  the  House  of  Connnons,  as 
once  he  did,  at  King's  College  for  his  Episcopal  friend.  The  home  of 
Pitt  and  the  home  of  Gladstone  were  gy  nnasia  for  the  development 
of  every  noble  characteristic  of  their  elocpience  and  every  generous 


impulse-  (.f  ihoir  snu]<      \i     ■         ,  '    ' 

.-..^•.nan;n;;:'i:;,;:;':;,:'^:-;-;r'™-i^^..n..„,, ,,. 

""•■•»".  l>eM  .-alclau.,!  to  f„„c.r  ,  k       .'s         '""■ ""■"  >""'"  «- 

'■T  tl.c  Ro.„l  a,„l  ,r„e  '  '""""^"'-  '^'■•'>-  ^""1  rovorcnc. 

fc'o.  of  ,l,.„  successful  l«,sincs,n"'  ,/"''■"  '""'»•''■'  ■"  ""■ 
•n.c  ouc  c„ul,l  „c>cr  sec  .1  V Z  s  ■  "T'  ''''■  ^"'"'  '■'^'■'-<""- 
'■:'«'-™|-»  -Id secure      I,  ^'»"";ll,c„rics  „„„l,l  ,, 

'■■■"W  """  c,„u,,rcl,c,„l  w  V  U       ;    '"':'"■'■"  ••'"■'■""-"■.>^    IIU'  ..ll,c, 

•^'^"'-'•"■•-  i-no»  ca  0  •,  t  rr'  :^ :,'""  "^ ""•  ^-^  >'- 

'■""""">-l  .."■lcr,al.u,s  ..,„„  ,w  f  ;;■"'."'"•  "  •'I'l'licl  ,„  ,„c 
-''icieu,  .-cvcuucs  au.l CricI  ,  '^  "  ":,'-"^'"»''  "•"'""■  I-I"cc 
to  <|„ll-cyeil  aristocrats  ,l,.,t  finV  ',        '''■  "  "'''"''"'  ""•'"«'• 

-"'"^- iH.fac,sau;,;r :;;'';"' ;":"  :'■•■■ > - 1.™ 

»;  ;'''-cal  ,orc  appeared,  tci'^lrr Ic  :"  :;;:;,'''';''-  •■"•'«•■'••■""" 

"r  -horses  u,  l„l«ri„K  „,„,  „,„,„„     ,,„„,,?. "';'  ''"''  '■' 

».a.es.ua„sl,ip  is  uo,  al„.,.c.l,cr  cIo,,ucuc    „      1      "' ,"""     '"-•"■  '"'" 
"■IS  a  spinal  coluruu  of  iullcxiWc  i,  '        •      '"  '■■'"''  "'  'I"'"' 

"-;•  ■•■;  .'.C.U  ...cause  ,i,e;;ru;„:r;; ,  z:: ""-" '--« 

B>X:x:  ;:*::;  ::v"- ;■■ 'r'-- .'.e  o,i,cr  iu 

Rift  of  pt^re  pcrsoual  cl  .r      o       ZtiTT      ','"'"  '"'"■'  '--"■  "- 

'"•"  ->clle„f  trealisc  au^u^  .":'"'  '■>'  """"■^  ^-'l,„.  ,l,a„ 

■■"  l>.e  pious  lal,or  of  .-ivi  !         i.   !      """■'  "!"■:'"  "''»  ""•"""■*.-  Kars 

™„  was  rcccre.,.  a,t,  u,:;.:;  "aZ:::':Ti::T  ■'  •""-■ 

tieeply  religious.     xMorals   uifl,n„f       ,•  ''  ''^^'otd  an, I 

«l..ch  couUI  „oM  uo  „.2' .."  J:  r "p'T"""  ■""*"■  ^■'*' "' 

n.an:   G.a.ls.oue  struggle.,  like  M  ^    •      o'  "tri?;"-';"'''""'''-^- 
foni,  au,l  ,„a<le  a  lifelong  work  of  it   w  ,;  /     ""^    ''""'  ^x- 

•ri"nipl..  though  only  a  G  ad  ,oI  T'  '"""'  "°"""'  "»'• 

vinccl  hin  of  this  fac,  '  "'"  "  ""  ""■  '=°"''>  l-ave  cou- 

Gladstone  never  wonlrl  Im-o  f„i       .i 

d,<l  Pi„.„.he„,helattc        sXe     "<or.?°"  "'!'""''  "'"''"■  - 

"tiered  „  for  the  second  tittle  and  accepted 
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it  for  the  first  time,  fur  *'  ''^nie  to  I'itt  as  the  rcMilt  of  an  net  of  royal 
bad  failli.     (iladstone  iu\cr  t.»o*c  a  Lord  Temple  upon  Vn     laborious 
shoulders,  as  did  Chatham's  son.     I'itt  was  (iladstone's  ecpial  in  his 
ability  to  withstaiwl  abuse.     !-:verythinK.  however,  consists  in  //<'«•   a 
thiuK  is  done,  and  Pitt  was  Gladstone's  inferior  yi  possessing  the  moral 
power  from  which  assailants  retire  as  cowards.     The  first  was  self- 
confident.  hauKhty  and  wary;    the  second  was  confident  of  the  sure 
basis  of  justice,  uillexible  as  truth,  and  he  risked  all  with  an  impulsive 
carelessness  which  tried  friend  and  foe  alike.     I'itt  contraste.l  his  in- 
dubitable purity  in  the  Tells  Clerkship  ca.se  with  the  unblushing  cor- 
rupli(jn  of  the  Court.     He  was.  perhaps,  as  .sagacious,  however,  as  he 
was  .stainless.     His  defeat  of  foes  which  crowded  to  hurl  him  from 
power  can  be  matched  oidy  by  Gladstone's  overwhelming  entrance 
to  pi       r  wh  '1  Disraeli  fell.     He  could  handle  a  jumble  of  elements, 
as  Gladstone  drove  his  famous  "four-indiaud."— and  each  confounded 
Toryism  witl    a  noble  disregard  of  privileged  classes.     Such  a  personal 
quanrl  as  that  of  I'itt  witli  Fox  was  impo.ssible  to  (dadsto.i. .  but  such 
triumphs  as  his  in  finance  were  the  glory  of  the  later  commoner,   luich 
stoutly  protected  the  public  credit ;  each  hated  magic  in  fiscal  economy; 
but  while  Pitt  felt  with  no  deterring  force  the  fact  that  the  future  of  a 
country  ought  not  to  be  mortgaged  by  the  debts  incuired  in  the  past. 
Gladstone  insisted  that  the  expense  of  the  Crimean  War  should  be  paid 
at  once.    No  such  indictment  of  the  latter's  career  has  ever  been  offered 
as  that  which  was  franu  i  against   Pitt  in  these  well-known  words: 
"Mr.  Pitt's  memory  needs  no  statues.     Six  hundred  millions  of  irre- 
deemable debt  arc  the  eternal  record  of  his  fame."    Pitt,  however,  was 
a  prophet.    He  foretold  Cobden's  victory;  he  hopefully  loo' cd  toward 
free  trade.     Gladstone  came  and  made  its  statutes  work  with  ease. 
In  both  cases,  the  fathers  of  these  sons,  Chatham  a..d  Sir  John  Glad- 
stone, had  to  be  thrown  overboard,  for  they  were  Protectionists.    Pitt 
might  have  written  Gladsti.   -'s  great  words  which  helped   to  bind 
France  and  England  together.     ■  ^        grappling  foes,  but  as  friendly 
states,  and,  adopting  Adam  Sr.xri  .  op;n;.>r:s.  Pitt  fought  for  free  trade, 
except  in  corn,  for  Ireland  agair.r*     er  own  Burkr     On  the  subject  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  high  office  mr-de  Pitt  timui  and  Gladstone  fear- 
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CSS.     lie  crcalcl  peers,  seven  scores  of  tl.c.n.     (.1..,,,.,,,  ,,,,  ^,^...„^,, 
pcersjn,  he  sent  up  to  thcLonls  Lis  measures  whicl.  shook  thcr  I  lo.! 
-  "  I-      Put  n,a.Ie  them  for  votes;    Gladstone  .lehc.l  then,  r  f    I 

o  I'c-  nuule  an  ...rl.  and  was  content  with  defeat.    Glad.^tone  honor  d 

I  tt  axnl  the  newspapers;  (,l.-,d>tone  renu.ved  the  ch.ty  on  paper 
The  fornKr.  however.  reforn,ed  the  shauK-less  Ld.el  Law.  an.l  ,av. 
-•<1-.  to  Kn,Man.I.  to  reforn,  other  legislation,  while  he  dealt  un.>arin. 
•'ous  .U^■.mst  slavery,  whose  horrors  (iiadstone  forp.t  when  I  e  s  d 
Cferson  Uavis  had  create,!  a  new  nation.  The  Tetts  Act.  Iht, 
.pnn  o,,e.  Gladstone  repealed.  Catholic  Kn,ancipation.  which  I',., 
at  first  favored,  was  to  come  in  (Jladstone's  full  no<,„day 

Greater  still  is  the  contrast,  the  one  totter-nj,^  t ,  his  i^rave  nrcm-, 
turely  a,.ed  and  worn,  the  other  youn,^  and  l.uovant  at  ei^h't  Put" 
was  a  fr„d.ted  at  Liberalisn,  as  it  can,e  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  hVen 
Kevolution,  an<l  at  length  he  leane.l  toward  war  with  hVance  The 
war  came.  !,ut  not  as  expected.  He  attacked  the  lihertv  of  "peed. 
and  wntn,g  m  K„„and.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was"  suspen.led. 
rcland  and  Scotlan<l   knew  a  veritable  reign  of  terror.     CilLlstone 

U  n         r""^    ";  ''  '   '''""  "'""^^•■'  '"'  '"^  -^^  -  '--  -f  peace 
W  .Iham  r>.tt  faded  as  a  War  Minister,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  good 

nucnt.on.  He  at  last  disclaime.l  friendship  for  Catholic  ICmancipation 
The  war  went  on.  I„  eertain  aspects  it  was  a  great  war.  b.U  in  the 
glory  of  \  enmgton  s  victory,  it  nn,st  be  remembered  that  Pitt  had  los* 
fauhm  the  powerswhichalo>,e  will  conquer  P.onapartism.  Without  the 
deepest  conf.dence  in  them,  and  without  the  unswerving  devotiot,  to 
th  .^m  which  alone  brings  deepest  confid.:  cc  in  the  necessarv  and  there- 
fore ultmiate  triumph  of  the  principles  of  free  government.'pitfs  heart 
was  broken  by  the  specter  of  Xapoleon  at  Austerlitz;  Cladstone.  on  the 
other  hand,  saw  specter  after  specter  appear  in  defeat  after  defeat. an<l  so 
sure  was  he  that  the  evolution  nnder  God  of  -the  parliament  of  man.  the 
ederat.on  of  the  world"  is  hastening  that  nothing  could  break  that  tire- 
iess.  dauntlesL  heart. 

The  Budget  of  1862  again  brought  Gl.vhtonc  to  the  fr-.r.f  as  a 
great  Finance  Minister,  a  greater  orator,  and  a  man  more       rtain 
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than  ever  that  the  House  of  Lords  would  make  itself  impossible  in 
I'jigland  if  it  continued  in  its  career  of  obstruction.  England  was 
proud  and  almost  self-glorious  when,  in  early  May,  1862,  the  great 
Crystal  Palace  I-lxhibition  was  opened.  A  ilee])  shadow  lay  upon  the 
I'.ritish  public  mind,  which  came  from  the  fact  that  the  Prince  Consort 
had  suddenly  terminated  his  career  just  when  the  i)rospects  of  this 
enterprise  were  most  bright. 

Early  in  1863  Dean  Stanley  was  his  guest  and  the  following  account 
of  the  visit  is  taken,  by  i)ermission,  from  "The  Life  and  Letters  of  Dean 
Stanley,"  publi.shed  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons: 

"When  I  arrived,  there  were  only  the  two  little  Gladstone  boys 
there— at  tea— Herbert  and  Henry— good  little  creatures.  They  were 
in  some  alarm  at  having  dropped  some  jam  onto  the  crystalline  butter- 
bowl.    lUit  I  managed  to  mop  it  up  with  my  pocket-handkerchief. 

"After  dinner  the  subject  of  subscription  was  introduced.  We  went 
on  discussing  it  till  after  the  ladies  were  gone  and  on  till  12:30  P.  M. 
(sic).  It  was  an  immense  relief  to  me.  Gladstone  was  most  satisfac- 
tory. If  he  were  to  say  publicly  what  he  said  privately,  the  question 
would  be  settled.  I  was  extremely  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
giving  him  all  my  mind;  and  he.  lending  himself  to  it  with  the  astound- 
ing readiness  which  he  has.  completely  understood  everything  which 
I  said. 

"What  made  all  this  profusion  of  talk  the  more  remarkable  was, 
that  he  was  full  of  the  Budget,  which  comes  on  next  Thursday." 


CHAI'TKk   XXI. 
THE   AMERICAN    CIVIL    WAR. 


It  would  ho  a  (Iclislit  if  an  .\incrican  student,  rcjoiciiip  up  to  this 
point  in  tliat  continuously  advancing;  .\niericanisni  uiiidi  was  at  last 
tlie  salt  that  lost  not  its  savor  in  Mr.  Ciladstone's  politics  and  prophe- 
cies, might  leave  out  of  a  cln-onicle  such  as  this  any  account  of  a  most 
strange  wandering  ui^on  his  part,  when  the  life  of  the  American  Union 
was  trembling  in  the  balance  and  all  the  principles  which  later  on  Glad- 
stone espoused  and  defended  were  waging  a  fierce  l.attle  against  armed 
foes.     Not  only  was  the  experiment  of  American  self-government  on 
trial,  hut  the  very  chrysalis  in  which  these  energies  were  working  for 
hner  an<l  larger  results  for  all  humanity  was  threatened.     Gladstone's 
biographers  in  England  have  not  truly  estimated  the  righteous  indigna- 
tion felt  by  American  lovers  of  constitutional  government,  when,  from 
acro.ss  the  sea,  there  came  such  formidable  proi)hecies  of  our  national 
ruin  as  could  only  carry  wildest  hope  into  the  bosoms  of  the  foes  of 
our  Government.     More  than  this  was  involved  in  the  Civil  War  in 
America,  for  that  contest  was  to  decide  whether  the  institution  of 
slavery  should  be  made  into  a  cornerstone  for  a  political  temple,  or 
whether,  in  the  name  of  civilization  and  humanity,  it  should  be  crushed 
to  i)ieccs.     The  English  Government  had  looked  upon  the  election 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  an  event  of  too  slight  importance  to  justify  the 
Southern  States  in  commencing  war,  but  they  hpd  seen  the  South  open 
hostilities.      English  publicists   like   John    Stuart    Mill    and    Thomas 
Hughes,  writers  like  Harriet  Martineau,  and  reformers  like  Clarkson, 
Willjerforce  and  George  Thompson,  had  warned   England   that   the 
cur.se  of  human  slavery  was  determined  to  arrogate  to  itself  new  terri- 
tory at  all  costs.    Upon  the  proposition  that  no  more  territory  should  be 
given  to  slavery,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected.     Snmtcr  had  been  f^.red 
upon  and  the  war  of  secession  was  begun.    Lord  John  Russell   in  the 
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House  of  Commons,  on  the  i8th  of  May,  1861,  announced  that  "after 
consuUing  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  the  Government  were  of  opin- 
ion that  the  Southern  Confederacy  must  be  recognized  as  a  beUigerent 
power."  The  Neutrahty  Proclamation  \vas  made  May  13th.  The 
Government  of  England  warned  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects  from  enlist- 
ing on  either  side  or  giving  aid  or  comfort  to  either  contestant.  The 
I'jiglish. Government  did  not  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  new  American 
Minister,  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  that  they  might  be  informed  upon 
the  merits  of  the  (jucstion  as  to  whether  this  proclamation  ought  to  be 
issued.  Even  Mr.  Forster  made  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  this  was 
an  announcement  of  war,  and  if  there  were  no  war  recognized,  neither 
would  the  blockade  of  Southern  ports  by  the  Northern  [)owers  be 
recognized  by  an}])ody.  The  air  became  filled  with  a  confusion  of 
voices.  Lancashire  had  the  ear  of  Gladstone,  and  he  saw  mills,  which 
depended  upon  the  export  of  cotton  from  America  to  England,  shut 
down,  and  the  working  people  were  in  dire  distress.  John  Bright  saw 
more  clearly  than  the  philoso])hy  of  the  soup-kitchens  which  were 
established  all  through  Lancashire  to  relieve  the  working  people  whom 
the  war  in  the  L^iited  States  had  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  labor. 
He  counseled  and  guided  them  until  they  arose  with  the  spirit  of 
humanity  to  a  height  not  usually  reached  by  our  race.  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  waited  as  long  as  he  could,  and  at  last  took  an  attitude  in  which 
he  exploded  his  wrath  and  displayed  haughtily  the  banner  of  England 
in  the  face  of  America.  Steadily  America  and  England  looked  for 
Gladstone  to  speak,  and  he  spoke  not.  At  last,  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
October  9th,  1862,  he  said,  with  more  than  his  usual  solemnity  and 
dogmatism:  "Jefferson  Davis  has  made  a  new  nation;  he  has  made  an 
army;  he  has  made  a  navy,"  and  he  loaned  his  eloquence  to  the  idea 
that  the  experiment  of  free  government  in  America  had  so  far  failed. 
Gladstone's  speech  was  of  great  service  to  the  American  people  only  ir 
this,  that  it  made  the  North  review  carefully  the  reasons  for  previous 
action,  and  settled  without  question  the  conviction  of  the  advocates  of 
the  Union  that,  while  a  great  man  had  gone  wrong  in  England,  they 
were  right  in  America.  It  is  not  remarkable  that  at  such  a  crisis  in 
our  affairs  the  spirit  embodied  in  Charles  Sumner  should  be  perplexed 
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at  he  attitude  of  England.  An  excellent  account  of  Sumner's  ,nin,l 
and  movements  on  this  topic  is  given  in  the  valuable  hiographv  of  the 
Amencan  Senator  by  his  frie.ul.  Edward  L.  Pierce.  Here  u  find  that 
Sumner  addressed  Mr.  Bright.  July  21,  as  follows: 

touched  the  whole  question  to  the  quick.     The  guilt  of  this  attenu.t 
.s  appalhng;  I.ut  next  to  the  slave^mongers  is  England  with  agrinni,  . 
neutrahty.     My  friend  Mr.  Gladstone  dealt  with  the  whole  question 
as  .  there  were  no  God.    Englishmen  n,ay  doubt.    I  tell  you,  there  can 
be  Inu  one  end  to  this  war.     I  care  not  for  any  temporary  success  of 
the  slave-mongers,  they  must  fail;  but  English  sympatliy  is  a  miHuy 
^vxouragement.     You  will  note  our  success  in  the  Southwest;   evxry- 
■■ng  there  .s  against  the  rebellion.     There  is  a  pretty  good  reason  to 
neheve  that  Charleston  will  soon  be  ours.     Lee's  army  has  lost  thirtv 
thousaml  men,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  now  must  be  much  demoral" 
^ed.    ;\  e  are  too  victorious;   I  fear  more  from  our  victories  than  our 
efeats.      f  the  rebellion  should  suddenly  collapse.  Democrats,  copper- 
beads,  and  Seward  would  insist  upon  amnesty  and  the  Union,  and  'no 
question  aske.l  about  slavery.'     God  save  us  from  such  calamity' 
Lees  army  had  been  smashed,  that  question  would  have  been  upon 
us.     Before  this  comes.  I  wish  two  hundred  thousan.l  negroes  wit 
.miskets  ,n  their  hands,  and  then  I  shall  not  fear  compromise     Time 
IS  essential;  so  great  a  revolution  cannot  come  to  a  close  at  once  " 

Men  who  had  watched  his  growth  from  Conservatism  in  tlie  di- 
,  e  ion  of  Liberalism  were  startled  and  deeply  grieved  at  Gladstone's 
^ak  g  a  position  so  indefensible.  Nothing  better  was  expected  of 
Palmerston  but  ,t  was  thought  that  Gladstone  would  walk  with  Cob- 
den  and  Bright  in  unfaltering  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  freedom 

Another  great  result  helpful  to  the  cause  of  the  Union  in  America 
.Inch  Gladstone's  unfortunate  speech  brought  about  was  this,  tl 
every  such  orator  as  John  Bright  found  his  speech  more  intelligent  and 
comprehensive  m  eloquence  than  ever  before  and  gladly  gave  its  ri  h 

Z!; :    r''  ^?  ^'^  ^--  ^^  '^'-^y-    Bn-^ht  spoL  in  reply  t    CI     - 
Ume  at  Birmingham  on  December  i8th,  and  among  other  things  h. 
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"I  am  very  happy  that,  though  tlie  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
is  able  to  decide  to  a  penny  what  shall  he  the  amount  of  taxes  to 
meet  public  expenditure  in  England,  he  cannot  decide  what  shall  be 
the  fate  of  a  whole  continent. 

"I  say,  it  is  the  home  of  the  working  man;  as  one  ot  her  poets  re- 
cently said: 

'I "or  Iicr  free  latch-string  never  was  drawn  in 
Against  the  poorest  child  of  Adam's  kin.' 

"And  in  that  land  there  is  no  six  millions  of  grown  men — 1  speak  of 
the  Free  Stales — excluded  from  the  constitution  of  their  country  and  its 
electoral  franchise;  there  you  will  find  a  free  church,  a  free  school, 
free  land,  a  free  vote,  and  a  free  career  for  the  child  of  the  humblest 
born  in  the  land.  My  countrymen,  who  work  for  your  living,  remember 
this;  there  will  be  one  wild  shriek  of  freedom  to  startle  all  mankind 
if  that  American  Republic  should  be  overthrown. 

"Now  for  one  moment  let  us  lift  ourselves,  if  we  can.  above  the 
narro  v  circle  in  which  we  are  too  often  apt  to  live  and  think;  let  us 
])ut  ourselves  on  an  historical  eminence,  and  judge  this  matter  fairly. 
Slavery  has  been,  as  we  all  know,  the  huge  foul  blot  upon  the  fame 
of  the  American  Republic;  it  is  a  hideous  outrage  against  human  right 
and  against  Divine  law,  but  the  pride,  the  passion  of  man,  will  not 
permit  its  peaceable  extinction.  The  slave-owners  in  our  colonies,  if 
they  had  been  strong  enough,  would  have  revolted  too.  I  believe 
there  >• -is  no  mode  short  of  a  miracle  more  stupendous  than  any  re-- 
corded  in  Holy  Writ  that  could  in  our  time  or  in  a  century,  or  in  any 
time,  have  brought  about  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  America,  but  the 
suicide  which  the  South  has  committed  and  the  war  which  it  has 
begun. 

"I  blame  men  who  are  eager  to  admit  into  the  family  of  nations  a 
State  which  offers  itself  to  us,  based  upon  a  principle,  I  will  undertake 
to  say.  more  odious  and  more  blasphemous  than  was  ever  before 
dreamed  of  in  Christian  or  Pagan,  in  civilized  or  in  savage  times.  The 
leader  of  this  revolt  proposes  this  monstrous  thing — that  over  a  ter- 
ritory forty  times  as  large  as  England  tl.e  blight  and  cttrse  of  slavery 
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shall  be  forever  perpctuatol.     I  .an  nn,  I.di.vo.  f..r  nu  p.-.r,,  ,l,a,  ,,,,, 
a  fate  shall  Mall  tint  fair  ,an<I.  stricken  tlu.,,,  it  i J..  ,^^ 
^vages  of  war     I  cannot  believe  that  civilization,  in  its  ,,urnov  with 
-ub  wll  snjk  nuo  endless  night  in  onier  to  gratify  the  an.bition  L 
the  leaders  of  this  revolt,  who  seek  to 

'W'adf  tliroiigli  slaiif,rl,ti.r  to  a  tlironc 
And  sinit  thv  gates  .,f  mercy  on  mankin.b' 

"I  have  another  an.l  a  far  brighter  vision  before  n,v  ga.e      It  nr.y 
be  but  a  v,s,on.  bnt  I  will  cherish  it.     I  see  one  vast  tonfed    a  " 
stretclnng  fron,  the  frozen   North  in  n.d.oken  line  to  the  g  o w 
S.uth.  and   fro,n  the  uild   billows  of  the  Atlantic   westward  to      : 

^r  :t  T'  "^t  "'^'■"-''•"" '  -^ "-  ^^-'^'-  -"  -e  i ! 

|--  of  freedon.  and  a  refnge  for  the  oppressed  of  every  race  and  of 

For  snch  a  speech  as  this  Gladstone  had  no  rejoinder 

Ihe  aspect  of  things  was  transfomied  by  the  antnnni  of  ,86,  Mr 

Bright  wrote  to  Sumner,  September  nth:  '     " 

"It  would  be  curious  to  have  a  speech  from  Cla<lstone  now.  Per- 

/here  ,s  much  cleverness  m,.xed  with   little  wi.sdom.  or  much   follv 

Ishal  make  a  selection  from  the  writin.gs  of  the  Times' -ukI  the 
^eches  of  our  ,n,blic  men.  and  publish  them,  that  their  i^:  a::  nd 
folly  ma;  not  1)0  lorKotten."  '"•"in 

Xo  one  Ik,.,  more  ,l,,,ro„Kl,ly  roRreltcl  Clacklon.-s  lapse  fro,,,  ,i,e 
n,Bh  co„fi.le„ce  ,o  w„ie|,  „e  „,„,  ,.ee„  ,„„„,„,,  a„,l  „l„  „  „uZZ 
..aWe.l  I,,,,,  ,„  a.|„p,  ,„e  i.leas  of  ,ro,„e  Rule  for  Irelan.l  .ha"  1 
f.la.ls.o„e  l,„„self.  five  year,  elapsed.  a„.l  ,o  a  Kew  York  o 
spo,,  e„.  l,e  ,„a<le  aek„o„,e,l,„,e„.  o,  Lis  error.  ",  ,„„.„  eo„  e.ss"  = 
«m,e.    ,l,a    I  was  „,„„g;   ,l,a,  I  ,„„k  ,„„  ,„„,,,  ,  = 

pre.,s,ns  s„cl,  an  op„„o„.    Ye,  ,l,e  ,„o.ive  was  not  had.    .My;yn,p    h  e, 
were    l,en-„l,ere  Ihey  had  long  hefore  l,ee„.  where  ,I,ev  are  ,» 
W..I,  the  whole  A,nerican  people.    ,.  prohahly.  like  n,a„v  E  roZ." 
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(lid  not  iniderstand  the  nature  and  workinj^fs  of  the  American  Union. 
1  had  inil)il)cd,  con.sciou.sly,  if  erroneou.sly,  an  opinion  that  twonty  or 
twenty-four  millions  of  the  North  would  be  hajjpier  and  would  be 
stronjrer  (of  course  assuming;  that  they  would  hold  toj,'ethcr)  without 
the  South  than  with  it,  and  also  that  the  negroes  would  lie  much  nearer 
to  emancii)ation  under  a  Southern  (lovernmcnt  than  under  the  old 
system  of  the  Union,  which  had  not  at  that  date  (Auj^ust,  i8f)j)  been 
abandoned,  and  which  always  a])i)eared  to  me  to  place  the  whole  i)()wer 
of  the  North  at  the  command  of  the  slave-holdinj;  interests  of  the 
South.  As  far  as  regards  the  special  or  sejiarate  interest  of  England 
in  the  matter,  I,  differing  from  many  others,  had  always  contended 
that  it  was  best  for  our  interest  that  the  Union  should  be  kei)t  entire." 

It  is  absurd  to  attempt  an  ajjology  for  Mr.  Gladstone  which  does 
not  at  once  invite  the  force  of  the  usual  remark,  oftentimes  made  so 
justly  with  reference  to  him  and  his  career:  "Here  is  O.xford  scholasti- 
cism in  the  role  of  an  explanation." 

It  is  a  delight  to  turn  from  such  a  page  as  this  in  Gladstone's  his- 
tory, to  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  American  periodicals  to  which  he 
afterwards  contributed  and  find  him  face  to  face  with  the  future  of 
America,  himself  a  thoroughgoing  Englishman,  but  withal  a  philoso- 
I)her  and  prophet  of  a  statesmanship  to  which  in  1863  he  was  partially 
a  stranger. 

"There  were  the  strongest  reasons  why  America  could  not 
grow  into  a  reflection  or  repetition  of  England.  Passing  from  a 
narrow  island  to  a  continent  almost  without  bounds,  the  colonists  at 
once  and  vitally  altered  their  conditions  of  thought,  as  well  as  of  exist- 
ence, in  relation  to  the  most  important  and  most  operative  of  all  social 
facts,  the  possession  of  the  soil.  In  England,  inequality  lies  imbedded 
in  the  very  base  of  the  social  structure;  in  America  it  is  a  late,  incidental, 
unrecognized  product,  not  of  tradition,  but  of  industry  and  wealth,  as 
they  advance  with  various  and,  of  necessity,  unequal  steps.  Heredity, 
seated  as  an  idea  in  the  heart's  core  of  Englishmen,  and  sustaining  far 
more  than  it  is  sustained  by  those  of  our  institutions  which  express  it, 
was  as  truly  absent  from  the  intellectual  ai^l  moral  store,  with  which 
the  colonists  traversed  the  Atlantic,  as  if  it  had  been  some  forgotten 
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lluir  s„„al  cr«-.l.     1„  v,-,n,  wns  i,  »„vht.  I,y  nrran-vnu-m,  „k1,  -is  ,1,,,.,. 
•■'     ."SO  ovc.r,„.„or„„-  f„roo,  „-|,i.,,  s„  ,lc,..r„,i„c,|  „  „  ,,,;,,      s     ■ 

have  „„„„r,e,l  ,mo  the  prao.ia.  a  l„M„,„s  s,,!.!.,,.    x„  ,,,„ 
.   ,      ,lK-a,„s,„  „as,..„cra,c.,I  in  Xc.  ,.;,„,„„,  ,„,„  i„  ,„.  Slavo  S 

';'„,;;;:.,': "'"^■■'  "■■ -"  ^ •■"■>■  -'  "■>■  -■-,  s,,.,,::,,™ ':; 

Coinin^r„,„„r(  •ivilWa,.j„.,,^j,,. 

'The  Civil  U-arconJpeIlo.l  U.  Sta.eM...,,.  X.,-,1.  :.n,|  Sh„„.  to,,-.;,. 
*""'  ''"'-;'>■  -  "'■"■<>"  a.Hl  a  half  ..f  nu.,..  nn.I  ,.,  ,.,..„„  ,..  view  ,h 
K'-eatcst.  instead  of  the  smallest    anm.,!   f,.,--       •       , 

r    :  :      -"^^'.-cssive  policy,  „r,  s.il,  .„«■.  w.a,!.,  ,1,„,  .,.„;: 
prc,la„n  o,  revolutionary  operations.    Secon.llv,  ll.at  a  tnilitarv  c-,st 

-  ;."i.;e  e.a,np,e,  i.e.L.e  t„e  z;,':  ii;  „?::r;;: ";;;";;«- 

and  mold  of  a  nation     The  uli,.i«  '       ■^'      '^  ^>  '^' 

'-..^ "'  -a,  ,i..  ■r:^]^:::::.:7::zz;z:^:-z:  t 

secretaries,  and  the  solicitors  of  to  div     Tl,     •  \      7  '      *" 

Rave  ,i,e  to  .„e  no.  ror^otte:  r:  ;  o       ^  CTont'";  "T 

tree  country.    The  stamlingarmy,  expamled  l,y  the  licit  „t  civ.'i        . 
'o  Bigantic  dimensions,  settled  dowl,  again  Lo  t        r  ,n  e,'  '    f" 
miniature  with  the  returning  temperature  of  civil    ilT  " 

po«.r  u.,1  nigh  invisihlc,  .on,  its  :inuten:::.'a:Vi    ^X  ^X,: 
suay    h movements  o,  a  society  exceeding  forty  millions. 

More  remarkable  st.ll  was  the  ilnancia.  se.piel  ,„  the  great  conflict 
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f   ..  1.'...  ..fil  tiiinxi'^cs,  wliKii  niMin.  11 
,„.  i,„«n:,l  ,.s:„..m.,.,     •  1    .M  ^,^_^^  _ _  ^,^.,,^„„,,.  ,„• 

C;ovcrn,„on,,  an.l  reO.ca  ...  l-rolonR  .1..  '-"';;,    „c,u  of  .ur 
,,„..    We  .aikc.  „i,,  l..«i>  .ben  an.   „.™    .*     «  a    ^  _^  ^^^  ^^^^^__ 

by  about  one-nintb.' 

t„e  groa,  ac...  an.l  .he  grea,  ""■'«""«-^;      ^  '   "^^  „„,,,,,e  „!,- 

,,e  H.«e  of  .l,e  Civi,  War  fonn  a  ...  ^^^^ ,  ^,_^,,^  ^,„,. 

jec,  i„  Lis  political  rc.ro.pec,  to  '  ^     '    ,„^.^,„„,  „,  ,„e  ,.c„|.lc, 

-rr::r;^r:r;::;i~.....a,,e.^^ 
op-"-^^"-';f  -  ^;,f:fr:j;:;:;::;e  „.c,c„..,..,gGaH..a.,.i  .o 

O..  Septe.T.l>e.  7."'  l>'<>4-«'-ii  correspondc.ce  i..- 

Lo.«lon.     Earlier  ,l.an  .bis    ...  a  '""^  -  ^^^' ^Z"       'o,a.ls.o.,e  ... 

,„„.„.„,.,,  .'.i» -o-  ;;  -  ;  ,t  Lu.™.eVM,erie.,c  wi...  .-e 
tl,c  larger  ,.,..s,  o  '-«  °  "  ^  ,,^.^,j„„  ,,  „is  sy...pa.l.y  for  .l.e 
An.eriea.i  ivar,  l.ad  give..  ailet|..ate  es. 

struggles  of  .1.C  I.aiia..  people  to.var.l  -"      "»  °;  '    ^^^  >„,  ,„na,. 
.,o„e  l.a,l  show.,  l,l...self  L.telligct  ,.po..  .he  S-^ "'  »' ""J"  \^,„^, 
pa,rlo,is„.  i.,  a  review  on  the  Kon,an  B.a.e,  pnbl.sl.cl  year. 
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RIGHT  HONORABLE -THE  MARQUIS  OF  SALISBURY,  K.G. 


^^"'  ^""'  "'-  force  of  Ins  sl,i,Wn^  duiralr'^rin  l'"     '  •'  ''^  '"•'""''^^''•'- 

;"  ^'-K  crnsa.lc  in  uind,  ,I„  Italian  peo,.,.       ^  ",    "  '"^"""^^ 
'HTOK-.  an.l  wind,  uas  n,.u  o.nclu.lcd  ann.lst  1  "^  ""^"  '""^' 

and  united  people.  '  -Hvlaniations  ..f  a  free 

ft  Leeaine  certain  that  the  irenin^  ,,f  i        i    ..  , 

-ro.,, nH,is„. .,„ ,, ..„,';,.;:  ■"'"""*■"■  "^^"""•' 

«M«.  vision  oni.c  „,„.k.r„  |.:,„.,i',    ,  '  "  '""K";'-'l-'--«mc.l  .he 

eit'luy  years  <.f ^  s  •,:;r"  '  ,™'™'''  '"•  '  •"■"^■^^">"-     ■^' 

cede,l  a„y.l,i„,,  .o  free.l„,n.,o  i,;  ,        'ji    ,      ;;'";,"'."  '•     "  '-'  ™- 
fnnn  Bill  of  iSfioof  sueh  thin  .„  ''  "  ""'*'  '"•' »  !'•-■- 

enCe„ce  ,ha,  Pa^'e^t   '        " ^  r^.h:,';':;""''  "°"""^'  "■"  ^ 
"ne,a„.l,l,a,i,„a.s„„,i„K„Kla,:r      1  ''""™'  "'•'^  ""'  '"  '"' 

Cla<lstone  felt  that  the  neoole  In  ,'  '"  """  "'""'""  "'« 

"hen  Pal„,ers.o„  sh:!;  i       ' ^il'  :  rt"",'"  ,'"=  "™"  ""-- 

a  -hVector  of  alTair.  ,vhose  t,n„t     t  o  •. He  c ;  ■"     "°"'''  '"""'"' 

^>-..-at,e.tan.„.o.hopef;i;:C:r™-w^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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anticipated  tluit  lilatlstonc  woiilil  be  chosen  Prime  Minster  at  an  early 
day,  wTDtein  18(^13: 

"That  wretched  Pani  seems  to  me  to  jjct  worse  and  worse.  Tliere 
is  not  a  particle  of  veracity  or  noble  feehnj;  that  I  have  ever  Ijeen  able 
to  trace  in  him.  He  niana^^'cs  tlie  House  of  Commons  by  debauching 
it,  niakiuf,'  all  ])artics  lanmli  at  one  another;  the  Tories  at  the  Liberals, 
by  his  dcfratiiij;  all  Liberal  measures;  the  Liberals  at  the  Tories,  l)y 
their  consciousness  of  ^ettiu},'  everylhinj,^  that  is  to  be  j^ot  in  Church 
and  State;  and  all  at  one  another,  by  substitutiu}^  low  ribaldry  for  ar- 
j^niment,  bad  jokes  for  principle,  and  an  openly-avowed,  vainj^Iorious, 
imbecile  vanity  as  a  panojjly  to  ^atard  himself  from  the  attacks  of  all 
thouj^ditful  men.  1  think  if  his  life  lasts  lon^j,  it  must  cost  us  the  slijjht 
remains  of  Constitutional  (jovermuent  which  exist  amon^  us." 

Pftlmerston  himself  had  said:  "(lladstone  will  soon  have  it  all  his 
own  way;  and,  whenever  he  gets  my  place,  we  shall  have  strange 
doings."  Palmerst(jn  was  the  sort  of  man  to  take  offense  at  intellectual 
and  political  liberality.  In  his  cynical  old  age  it  was  impossible  for 
him  not  to  feel  that  a  sprightly,  eager,  and  wide-eyed  soul  such  as  was 
Gladstone,  was  a  menace  to  the  England  which  he  had  served,  and 
which  he  had  tried  to  kcej)  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  aristocratic 
temperament.  Next  to  P.right  was  Gladstone  in  the  circle  of  Palmer- 
ston's  hate.  It  w  as  impossible  that  they  should  understand  one  another, 
when  it  was  the  night  struggling  with  the  day,  and  even  when  there 
was  external  harmony  prevailing,  it  was  still  the  quiet  harmony  of  that 
moment  between  day  and  night,  when  morning  streams  victoriously 
over  the  hills. 
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slonc  was  ccrtaiiilv  furs-,ki,„r    -n  """"  "''"''  <^-l»'l- 

s  'V  Hit  stiioiastic  iiiftliof k  \»  III",.!,  <i 
Oxfonl's  „,„.,er„  „„„  „l.i,„a,o,v     ^e  :  """!  ""'T'"  "' 

m^ntoflinglan.lwas,,  1,!  ,  '''''''"™'J■"'''«''a'•'i•'■ 

i'-.f  .rue.  recrJl'L    ':;:;>;  :" 'T"  .'■''"'^"■"'■^  -""  *-'■- 
power  .o,„  „.  e.e„rsi„„,,  f^   I     r  i    ^tn::;;":::'''  "■'"' 

'l.e  world'.      ™    .    „„e  "rr  •■     ,  '■•'"'"'"^"''     '"  '''  '"■  "''"-'  '» 
of  .he  creations  T    ,,  '      ,"'":'  -"'l--''--c  an.:  ,.,„l„so„l,io 

Anc.n.areeeei„o,erj:;r:r.:;;';;:;;;^^^^ 

.race;7:.:r^t:.t'•::::"'''"'"r''"'■'''"' -•'-""-™' 

«as  never  more  ,r  ,  v  ml    I         m"    "'"""  ''"''''  '''">""''■  '"^  I"-' 

.'.oReiigionofrBi::::;!:,,  "-^  ^°"''  "■^"  -"- '-  "-«■  ^ 
"■e  -c.,-o„  w,nc.  was  ass^ne.  c^.^t^^i^c^r  .:;;;rr; 
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favored  people.    Much  proHt.  says  St.  Paul,  had  the  Jew  in  every  way. 
He  had  the  oracles  of  God;   he  had  the  custody  of  the  prom.ses;  he 
was  the  stewar<l  of  the  great  and  fun.lamental  conception  of  the  unUy 
of  God,  the  sole  an<l  absolute  condition  under  wluch  the  Du.ne  u lea 
could  1)6  upheld  anu.ng  men  at  its  just  elevation.     No  poetry,  no  ph.- 
losophy,  no  art  of  Greece,  ever  embraced,  in  its  most  soarmg  and  widest 
conceptions,  that  simple  law  of  love  towards  God  and  towards  our 
neiehbor,  on  which  'two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets,'  and  which  supplied  the  moral  basis  of  the  new  dispensation. 
-There  is  one  history,  and  that  the  most  touching  and  most  pro- 
found of  all,  for  which  we  should  search  in  vain  through  all  the  pages  of 
the  classics,-!  mean  the  history  of  the  human  soul  in  its  relations  with 
its  Maker;  the  historv  of  its  sin,  and  grief,  and  death,  and  of  the  way  o 
its  recovery  to  hope  ^nd  life,  and  to  enduring  joy.    For  the  exercises  o 
strength  and  skill,  for  the  achievements  and  for  the  enchantments  o 
wit  of  eloquence,  of  art,  of  genius,  for  the  imperial  games  of  politics  and 
war-let  us  seek  them  on  the  shores  of  Greece.    But  if  the  first  among 
the  problems  of  life  be  how  to  establish  the  peace,  and  restore  the  bal- 
ance, of  our  inward  being;  if  the  highest  of  all  conditions  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  creature  be  his  aspect  towards  the  God  to  whom  he  owes  his 
being,  and  in  whose  great  hand  he  stands;  then  let  us  make  our  search 
elsewl^ere.    All  the  wonders  of  the  Greek  civilization  heaped  together 
are  less  wonderful  than  is  the  single  Book  of  Psalms. 

"Palestine  was  weak  and  despised,  always  obscure,  oftentimes  and 
long  trodden  down  beneath  the  feet  of  imperious  masters.  On  the  other 
hand.  Greece,  for  a  thousand  years, 

"Confident  from  foreign  purposes," 

repelled  every  invader  from  her  shores.  Fostering  her  strength  in  the 
keen  air  of  freedom,  she  defied,  and  at  length  overthrew,  the  mightiest 
of  existing  empires;  and  when  finally  she  felt  the  resistless  grasp  of  the 
masters  of  all  the  world,  them,  too,  at  the  very  moment  of  her  subjuga- 
tion she  herself  subdued  to  her  literature,  language,  arts,  and  manners. 
Palestine,  in  a  word,  had  no  share  of  the  glories  of  our  race;  while  they 
blaze  on  every  page  of  the  history  of  Greece  with  an  overpowering 
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After  nearly  two  l.our.  „f  n-ulden  speech,  be  concluded  thus- 
'Everywhere,  before  tts,  and  behind  us.  and  around  us,  and  above 
us  and  beneath,  we  shall  fnul  the  Power  whicli- 

"Lives  througli  all  life,  extends  throuj,di  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent." 

And    together  with  t!:e  Power,  we  .shall  find  the  (ioodness  and  the 
\\  .sdoni  of  winch  that  sublime  Power  is  but  a  nunister.    Nor  ca.i  that 
w.s,Iom  and  that  goodness  anywhere  slnnc  forth  uith  purer  splen.lor 
than  when  the  Divine  foretliought,  working  from  afar,  i,i  many  places 
and  througli  many  generations,  so  a<ljusts  beforehatul  the  acts  and" 
the  affairs  of  men  as  to  let  them  all  converge  upon  a  single  point  • 
namely    upon  that  re.Iemption  of  the  world,  by  God  nia.Ie  Ma.i    in 
winch  all  the  rays  of  His  glorj  are  concentrated,  an<l  from  which  tliev 
pour  forth  a  flood  of  healing  light  even  over  the  darkest  and  saddest 
places  of  creation." 

Mr.  Gladstone  first  appeared  as  an  author  on  the  great  theme  of 
Homer,  at  an  hour  when  the  proclamation  of  the  theories  of  Wolf 
Lachmann  and  Hermann  had  begun  to  lose  a  little  of  its  jauntiness  and 
to  indicate  the  absurdity  of  its  dogmatism.    It  is  an  interesting  fact  to 
note  that  the  orthodox  view  of  Homer  and  of  the  Plomeric  poems  in 
so  far  as  it  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  is  stronger  to-day  than 
It  was  when  he  wrote,  whatever  may  have  been  the  general  opinions 
with  respect  to  the  value  of  his  ingenious  essavs.     He  was  already 
Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  as  well  as  leader  in  the  J3ritish  Parliament,  and 
was  known  as  an  erudite  and  eloquent  man  who  touched  every  subject 
at  least  with  cleverness  and  brilliancy,  and  who  scarcelv  spoke  or  wrote 
mthout  betraying  an  almost  contagious  enthusiasm  and  thus  creating 
a  love  in  his  hearer  or  reader  for  pure  and  noble  thought  as  well  as 
musical  rhetoric.    These  elements  were  expected  bv  scholars,  to  enter 
and  play  no  small  part  in  the  perpetual  charm  win'ch  the  announced  vol- 
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umes  would  exercise  over  the  reading  public.    It  was  an  easy  way  of      - 
eettine  rid  for  a  moment  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  influence  in  politics,  to  say 
that  he  could  not  reason  without  sophistry  because  bewildering  soph- 
isms  were  of  the  bent  and  ten<lency  of  his  mind.    The  Whigs  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  him  charged  this  up  to  his  Oxford  training,  and  the 
Tories  insisted  that  they  had  acutely  observed  that  it  was  innate  and 
incurable.    It  was  also  urged  that  his  was  not  a  mind  which  realized 
vividly  and  deeply  as  by  the  divination  of  genius  a  great  truth  seen  only 
from  the  watch-tower  of  the  highest  imagination.     Scholarship  was 
quite  ready,  however,  to  welcon.e  the  three  volumes  of  excellent  and 
eloquent  writing,  upon  a  subject  beset  with  all  manner  of  difficid   e^^^ 
each  of  which  involved  most  accurate    induction    and    profoundest 
scholarship  for  even  its  respectable  treatment.    Those  who  settled  the 
business  of  particles,  as  did  Browning's  dead  grammarian,  were  read>^ 
Reviewers  were  not  therefore  surprised  that  Homer's  own  winged  words 
had  influenced  Mr.  Gladstone  into  a  too  energetic  use  of  Ws  own  wings, 
and  that  therefore  the  three  volumes,  in  which  were  collected  the  re- 
sults of  his  studies  of  Homer,  were  unnecessarily  long,  marred  by  his 
usual  brilliant  plausibilities,  and  yet  glorious  with  ^1-  -^--^  °^J" 
orator's  mind.    Indeed,  in  writing,  it  was  always  very  ^I'^^^^/^^J^^;^ 
Gladstone  the  scholar  and  expositor  to  get  away  from  Mr  Gladstone 
the  orator.    He  did  love  the  effects  produced  by  a  sincerely  eloquent 
man     His  translations  of  the  classics,  especially  of  the  ancient  poets 
indicate  a  poetical  rhetoric,  rather  than  imagination  all  compact  and 
that  inevitableness,  as  Emerson  termed  it.  in  the  use  of  words,  which 
characterize  the  poet  and  even  the  excellent  translator  of  Poe^-    ^e 
has  an  abundance  of  force  and  skill,  but  they  are  the  force  and  skill  of  the 
orator,  not  of  the  poet,  not  even  of  the  best  sort  of  ordinary  literary 
man.    Nothing  that  he  has  done  lacks  his  ardor  in    fanpo  and  melody, 
and  in  much  of  his  work  as  a  translator  he  reaches  profound  harmony. 
His  work  never  suffers  from  weakness,  but  on  the  contrary  it  is  re- 
markably vigorous;  yet  the  music  and  the  power  belong  rather  to  the 
orator  than  to  the  true  singer  or  the  inspirited  translator.    H.s  imag- 
ination in  this  f^rst  study  of  Homer  was  as  faithful  to  hini  as  ever  this 
unsurpassed  power  of  his  had  been  in  the  illumination  of  the  apparently 
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can,c  „o.  fro,,,  I.o.ner's  ,„i„.|.  .."V";!:"' '""'"'  "'"''" 

written  a  very  pretlv  hook   '  "  '"'"■'■    "''■""  I'^vc 

<^^•...-..e^,.;a:,*.;l;;:t/;i:,;::::!::,;;::,-^■;;;;".o.^ 

""t  to  say  siiprcnie,  inuK'inatio,,  ,„•„  ,""""'"'  »'  I'"'"'  a  goiicrous. 

Wi'Hl  l,a„l  -of  Scio,  rj;  X '  1  ","""•  ''■'■™  ""°"  ""■•  "  "*  "'  ""^ 
.«".e  i,nagi„a,i„„.  i,  T,  ^I's  o  ^  T'T  "'  '"'  ""'"  °'  '"••" 
Homeric  at,„os,,l,cre.  ™"''''^''^''>-  '•'^l'™''""  'I'o  trttly 

...O.VJ  in  ...e%.o™,:::':n;:;.:  r;;;:;::;;'.':;'™r  ■■ "-"  'r '-'- 

l)iit  he  was  crcat    vet  snn-ol,.  "'aj"lii  t,.,ls.    1  Ic  was  not  heavy 

and  .lelicacy.    Xoll  'l  *■""    "'""^"'  '°  ""^  '-'!•  ligl.f.css 

lations  frotn  Hor       .ha        i       LT'*'"*";  '"'  '"-■'  ™''"-  "'  -"s- 

.^ar<,..esi„,p,y..n,;;:;t;ea;:\;::f~^^^^^^^^^^ 

sonieuhat  unsymi)atlietic  ireniu^    li  ,  '  ^''i^'stone's 

%-..-„n„„e.,  ti  hi  ern  .^rre.  rat.'::  r;;;:;::;::"  '"■"'■"^'  "-' 

■■"  <!-.  perhaps  hecause  he  ulent  ri?        ur:"  ™"''' ''' ''•■"''' 

playful  moods  of  some  of  the  at,thors"o,  ^'""  ""°  ""= 

except  in  stich  a  «av  as  to  S      ,  ■        '°"«'''  '°  "-anslatc, 

entirely.    The  lofty  and  m"'       ■■"     7  '°  "'^  ''"'""'  "'  "-  '^""ation 

LordLytlleton     I    .     h  .   T"^  '""'""'"^  '''"'  '*  '™„d 

".ere  ar   feu  "  o  1^  e  n  de  T  "       "'''■  "  "'""  "'°  '«  '-'''  "'a. 

-ne  when  he  had  r;:,::  ^.f;:'.::' 'Jr: '"°  ^rir^^'"  ^'""- 

;;iRl.er  „i,hts  of  son,.    Q„o.a,ion  1^    ^^.l^rje"'  f   l^'^  '"  •'" 
tion  of  the  Grepk-Q  n=  fi,„,         r      ,  '^  °^  ^"^  descrin- 

i-Y  Here":t.:e'"ra:r;.rt;:"„*::::rrri "  "■= 

and  poetry.  Sir  ^^■a.ter  Scott,  and  these  t^!  s^'Ie  j;:'  ,tf '"  '""' 
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"As  when  t!ie  billow  gathers  fast, 
W'itli  slow  and  sullen  roar, 
Beneath  the  keen  north-western  blast 

Agahist  the  sounding  shore; 
First  far  at  sea  it  rears  its  crest, 
Then  bursts  upon  the  beacli ; 
Or  with  proud  arch  and  swelling  breast, 

Where  headlands  outward  reach, 
It  smites  their  strength,  and  bellowing  flings 

Its  silver  foam  afar; 
So,  stern  and  th.ick,  the  Danaan  kings 

And  soldiers  marched  to  war. 
Each  leader  gave  his  men  the  word, 
Each  warrior  deep  in  silence  heard; 
So  mut'.-  they  marched,  thou  couldst  not  ken 
Thev  were  a  mass  of  speaking  men; 
And  as  I'ley  strode  in  martial  might, 
Then  flickering  arms  shot  back  the  light." 

As  successful  as  Gladstone  was  in  such  passages,  the  rigor  and  stateli- 
ness  of  his  muse  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  handle  the  delicate 
tapestry  of  less  serious-minded  singers. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  English  reading 
public  over  Mr.  Gladstone's  volumes  on  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age 
he-an  to  decline  after  it  was  known  that,  marvelous  and  almost  un- 
n^-i'tcb.Ml  as  were  Mr.  Gladstone's  genius  and  laboriousness,  neither  or 
both  of  these  could  invent  so  many  h  >urs  or  supply  so  much  strength, 
outside  of  the  demands  which  a  great  statesman  had  placed  upon  him.  as 
to  give  him  the  right  to  stand  before  the  world  as  both  the  hrst  of  Eng- 
lish statesmen  and  an  accurate  and  profound  Homeric  scholar.  Anybody 
knows  that  it  is  easier  to  write  a  long  book  containing  a  given  amount 
of  knowledge  and  philosophy  than  it  is  to  write  a  short  one.     \\  hen 
Mr  Reecher  once  preached  an  hour  and  a  half  he  smilingly  said,    If  1 
had  had  time  to  think  this  subject  up,  I  would  have  left  oh  the  f^rst 
hour  of  this  sermon."    Gladstone's  three  volumes  on  Homer  are  the 
witness  of  what  an  incalculably  large  draft  was  made  upon  a  first- 
class  intellect  by  the  exigencies  of  his  political  life.     It  left  htm  no 
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time  lo  |„„  |,is  ||,„„   ,„  i.^,    , 

a".l.or.    ri,' c,e.vc,nc.,    ,    ,     ,:^;    '      '''■■' '«  ""'  ™"-'»"  "'  'l.c 

i"  loarnin,.  1,.  ,„ij,|„  |,„.^.  |,^. .     ;"   '-■"•■"■»  „l,al  a  ,„i„l„v  „,,„ 
s.ra.c.1  ,o  sta.cs„t„  Is",  '■"'   ':"'  ""  '•"''■  """  '-'  <l-""- 

-  as  ,„e  „,a„  O,  „„,„„,„.  „^,^  ea,  cV '«':,:":" ''^■'""' 
stone  the  Homeric  scl,ol-,r„„w?  i  ,  '"""'-''''<'  ''l*™';'-^  <>f  Wal- 
'"■^  Moses  a„„  Isai^'te  ^    ^     Z 'u     '''t'^':'''-    "^' ""•'>  »- 

'l"n,er.    In  .he  latter  .lon-aifas  ,,e"       ","'?'  "  '' ^ 

Pressio,,.  even  after  l,is  „„.•„,.-"'"■'" ''■••'"■^ 'l'^' ""- 
after  a„,  ca„„o,  ,,e  e  „:  "  ,"::V^  ""™'  '""'  """■•-  "--• 
l'rel.ensivene,,s  i„  „,„re  tin  '■"■>•  I"""'"'"''';  a,„l  co,„. 

•Htntan  lire.    The  a,,::;  1™,:,  H- :  1  ""  ■""'^-■'  ■•--'»  "' 
over  state.ne„ts  which  ca„  „„,  1  •    '  "  '""  l'e""a.ienl!y  abide 

Gla.|s,o„e-s  work  i,  "  ,  ''"  "  ""'  ""'■  ""  "■<■"  "'=  "terits  of  Mr, 
ttcishhorhood  of  t  c  t  l:",'-'""  ?"'"  '"'  '""  '■•■-■  "•  "- 
a»st,n,ecl  positio,,  h/s  r  r  e "  f  """  '■  """'  '"^  '""^  '^  - 
•He  power  of  eolteri.  attt^rj^V  '^  ^V:;-'''  ™"^'^  '"■■"  ">■ 
ininieasiirahlc  powers  of  „nr.,„  •         ,  '  '^'^*''"™  of  the  orator  with  his 

.nelodiot,slyfr«,,        ,i!  ;7/'r'""«  '™"'  '-  'ace  or  Howi„« 

one  ,„a,  h'e  a  little  co  it    'I    l^'::"''  'f"'"'  ""  "»>'  ""•"'^^ 
Plished  with  a  dexterity  a„d°nce™,!  '"*  '"'  '"^^'"  ="^"""- 

n..  in  passi,,,  over  ^^:Z::^::  :^::::  1:;^:^^"- . "-  ••"-- 

half  conceals  proWents  as  ,hrU-  •„,  I  ,     .  thcorizniK  which 

"S..t  handling'of  diffict.l  ie      'tl       r c^ "HfT  ""'     '^  """-'  "- 
which  wonhl  .snrelv  l.reak  if  taken    ,  '"-■''  '"'''"«'''  ""  "' 

put  into  print  fnrnishes  h.d.lLr^r      direr  T''"'"'  ""^  ""'■■ 
■n  the  writing  and  pnhlication  or  of  .rea    I  s  """'"fO-  haste 

oratorio  a,>pear  as  great  a  writer  •,  ■  i  ' ''""  "'  "  "I'"!'"! 

was  fnll  of  oLervatio's  wh,"l  ,1  r  "  '"  "'T'"-  '''''"°"'''  ""-^ 
".erary  „,an  in  Hnglishth L'  '  t':t:S  "l'-""7'-y  o-er 
Phtlosophie  light,  however,  his  inaccnraci^'ai  tlirj!:-:::;!:;: 
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nishcd  the  students  of  liistorical  criticism  with  a  case  not  easy  to  forget. 
Tliis  great  merit  of  the  books  can  never  be  forgotten.  England  saw 
the  scholarly  statesman  turning  the  eyes  of  Anglo-Saxon  literary  world 
again  to  a  vast  planet  in  the  sky.    Who  had  any  right  to  suppose  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  ever  gone  to  this  planet  and  stood  there  long  enough 
to  be  able  to  write  concerning  it,  microscopically?  His  superb  contribu- 
tion lay  in  the  fact  that  he,  as  almost  no  other  man  in  the  world,  could 
and  did  look  upon  this  matchless  star,  telescopically.     But  the  dilii- 
culty  with  Mr.  Gladstone  was  he  had  made  such  an  exhibit  of  erudi- 
tion as  he  was  always  likely  to  do,  and  had  seen  so  many  little  things 
that  nobody  cared  to  attend  to,  that  the  things  of  medium  size  which 
were  of  importance  to  scholars  and  which  he  passed  over  or  misun- 
derstood greatly  perplexed  them.     Questions  as  to  when  writing  came 
into  Greece,  as  to  the  unity  of  Homer's  work  were  usually  referred  to 
the  greater  works  of  other  scholars,  but  Gladstone's  over-wordy  state- 
ment on  other  matters  unfortunately  invited  the  clear,  sharp  intellect  of 
Mr.  Grote  into  the  consideration  of  the  problem  and  the  result  was 
that  we  often  found  ourselves  preferring  the  terseness  and  completeness 
of  Grote's  description  to  his  own.    It  is  when  Mr.  Gladstone  deals  with 
the  Homeric  poems  as  compared  with  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  or  when 
analyzing  the  forces  which  have  gone  into  the  making  of  literature  m 
the  land  of  Pindar  and  Hesiod  that  we  find  ourselves  borne  along  by 
eloquence  as  faithful  to  the  facts  as  it  is  stirring  to  the  imagination. 
Whenever  he  touches  such  a  subject  as  Homer's  perception  and 
use  of  numbers  and  color,  all  the  best  qualities  of  Gladstone's  mind  are 
manifested.    We  can  see  here  the  great  intellect  luxuriating  playfully 
with  a  sui)ject  precisely  to  his  fancy.     Hasty  he  may  be  in  many  of 
his  opinions  and  somewhat  disputatious  with  reference  to  some  of  his 
deductions,  but  the  Homer  of  Gladstone  is  a  distinct  gift,  large,  full- 
blooded,  harmonious,  awe-compelling,  and  that  he  has  left  the  world 
more  eager  than  ever  to  know  this  majestic  figure  is  proof  of  the 
majesty  and  charm  of  his  own  genius.  , 
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the  nttacks  ,„a,lc  upon  l,i,„  a,  ,|,„  ,1        '"V  "'""""■•"■•'■■  ■•"•-1  i" 
n.o,sli„.cre.s,i„g,hap,„,,,„,^„    ';     '    V  '  -   '-  roa,!  ,.,,„„.  „„. 

he  =cce,„c,I  ovcrj.  cl,al,c„,.c.  a    I  T,  ^  .      ""fr'  ''"""""-■  "'-e 
"efeat.    Toryism  ,,ros,„„e.l,e  ,..;"„;       '        '""'-'■  ""'"  '•""O-  in 
"""  cl..m,,y  al«,se  i„  ,,  „     ™  <'-v.ng-roo„,s,  to  .xecraic  lun, 
d.a„,l,c„  where  monas.ici,,m  I^C    '    i';  "";  "'■"«"'»>'  '"-•  N.c 
«ro,e  to  (he  greal  reviews  a,„l  „,  I  '""  '""•' '"  ""■'"■  'l""l<i"K 

-•■I,  which  Oxfor,,  a;a  :  ™,       ! ":'"'''°!;  ?'"'■"■=  °' "-■  '".or 
a  man  shouhl  represem  so  Lc    rf  I     ^   '"■■"  '°  ''•^■*-°- 

scholarly,  a,„l  conservative     Tal  „    '  ,  •■"'™-"  '"="="  "^Pectahlc, 

kept  u,„lcr  the  i„fl„c„„  of  O^ZT         """  "''^'=«="  "'••"  "^  ''= 
other  wise.    He  was  a,  pea  ed, on  '"""''  '"^  ^■'""■■""'-1  ">  no 

nnnded  from  what  TC^Zlrr'^' '"''''''''• '^"'^  -'^  "- 
sprung.  Contrasts  „.er::Sl,  ,:•;,:  -r';""'  '''°"''  ^  ■•••" 
orator  and  Mr.  Gladstotte's  good    Torv!,  ''■""' '■"■■•''^"'■■•"■' 

Gladstone  had  het,„eathe,l  his  es  tte  i^F    TT'  '"  ""°"'  ""'"  J""" 
Perso,,  projecte<l  the  plan  of  om    1     ''"''''"•'^'-    One  enthusiastic 

;f  ■-■"«*"'  -P-.V.  in  .  e"  :^  t  aTTl :':  '""™'  "^^  ^'-'^'°- 
I'kc  his  brother's  ntigh,  „i,e  hin,  si      ,  l'"'*^'»",on  of  an  estate 

"oo  hin,  hack  to  the  To    islr        T         '''"''  "'  ^'■■sP""sil.ility  and 

l".n.       Kemi,,isce,K4^r" ;    ;:,tr';"  ?;"™""  "'-'-f-tory  to 

>vi.hhin,inehildhoo,la„dyo„t,      '     '  """  '"•"'  "'""•'■''"I 

rememhered  nothing  ex  ep"    t       j  "'™":-;.'"ese  reflecting  people 

•emper.  and  especialfy  the  f    ,  t  at      7    M  ?"•"'  ""'  '"'  ''"'»'''« 
«ith  other  children,  "ntt  orf  rl  ;hem    1         "  ''°"'"  "°'  '"••"'  ™"'^l> 

--Of  letters  to, oca,  pa::::j:,t:-:;--',,^^- 
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,,cciv;u  a.  .....Ji  from  him,  for  even  while  he  was  a  boy.  and  oukIu  to 

have  been  engaged  in  sport,  he  stul.hornly  kept  reading  his  hooks, 
and  acquire.l  then  that  superiority  of  intehigcncc  and  unpleasant  seri- 
ousness of  mind  Nvhich,  in  spite  of  the  charms  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
Phitarch's  Lives.  Walter  Scotfs  tales.  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the  stones 
of  Homer  and  Virgil,  led  him  into  the  study  of  Thucydides,  Cicero. 
Dante  and  Tlato,  and  made  him  so  good  and  locpiacious  an  historian 
that  nobody  else  wanted  to  talk  with  him. 

Other  critics  maintained  that  they  recollected  him  as  a  youth  so 
beset  with  the  habit  of  writing  poor  but  ambitious  verse  that  it  was 
impossible  to  expect  anything  else  than  a  most  fanciful  and  dreamy 
politician  out  of  it  all.  The  following  (piotation  was  made  from  one  of 
his  early  attempts  at  poetizing:  , 

WAT    TYLER. 

"Shade  of  him  whose  valiant  tongue 
On  high  the  song  of  freedom  sung; 
Shade  of  him,  whose  mighty  soul 
Would  pay  no  taxes  on  his  poll; 
Though,  swift  as  lightning,  civic  sword 

Descended  on  thy  fated  head. 
The  blood  of  England's  boldest  poured. 
And  numbered  Tyler  with  the  dead! 

"Still  may  thy  spirit  flap  its  wings 
At  midnight  o'er  the  couch  of  kings; 
And  peer  and  prelate  tremble,  too, 
In  dread  of  nightly  interview! 
With  patriot  gesture  of  command, 

With  eyes  that  like  thy  forges  gleam, 
Lest  Tyler's  voice  and  Tyler's  hand 
Be  heard  and  seen  in  nightly  dream. 

"I  hymn  the  gallant  and  the  good 
From  Tyler  down  to  Thistlcwood, 
My  muse  the  trophies  grateful  sings, 
Th.e  deeds  of  Miller  and  of  Ings; 
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She  sings  of  al!  who.  soon  or  late 

Have  burst  Subjection's  iron  ci.ain 
f've  sea  ,1  tiK.  bloody  clespofs  fa„.    ' 

<>  cleft  a  pier  or  priest  in  twain. 

"SI'ades,  that  soft  Sedition  uoo 
Around  the  haunts  of  IVter!oo'< 
Mutt  hover  oer  the  ine.tin.^r-halls. 

.^t.  Ill  t  the  sacred  choir  around, 

UHh-hreedom- let  the  garrets  ring. 
An     vengeance  soon  in  tlun.,,,  so.n.i 

(>"<:in,rch.  and  constable,  and  king." 

And  men  went  about  bclievintr  th'it  tbw  .      •    •       ■ 
-s  the  first  frutts  of  his  extre„,em.en;;l;!;:    '•">—-•  P-Iuction 

One  grave  gentleman  insisted  th-.t  I,,, 
"f  "l,a.  I,.,,,  |,,e„  ,a„,„  „„  '^        '     .    ;7»  ""  -'""•  i"  early  life, 
•'"«.•■■  tl,at  oflenlin.cs  Gla<k,on7(  ^        <-"'><^^'..pora,H.o„s  utler- 

"liicl-  Ik  |,ro„,,„I,  ,|i,|  „„,,  „, ';, f  "^  "'  ".™"S  «<le  of  .ho  <|„cseiu„. 
l'e.vil,lere,I  l,i„,  ,  ,».  a  I  ,'  ":,"''"  ■■';'^"  """"'  '" '"'"'-'-'  "'"I 
riRh.  si,le,  a,Kl  l,e.„av  ,       e  e    W         '  """  ""•"  "=  ""»  ""  "- 

«|..ale,l  ex-cep.  in  M^'ll  e   eTsb,"      P 'T"'""''''  ••""'  ""««"'"-«  "■- 
et.,l„re  tl.is;  """°"  "'  '  ■•"'•'■.-'".em.    Oxfor.l  ™„I,i  scarce 

ore::;:i:;^;;:^:^— ^,:-^rr"  -''' '°  «■■"  "-^  - 

soniewha.  „,  |,i,  ,,,„    ^i^"     ^f''  '  '""'■  ">  ^""e  anecdote  relating 

no.  so  strennons  L  „c,  n::'  „    '  o''^  , tTI f,"  "  "™-  =""  ""' 
l-t  "as  cold  and  l,a,«I,tv  .,n<l  ve,  \7  ""'"  "'=  ^°P"'"- 

of  scra,,es,  a„,l  politic  e„„,H„\!  T  '"'•■"■'  "°"''"'  '°  '^"P  «" 
".en  he  was  called  ■To  Irl  ,  "  N  '"  "':"'"*'  *'^'  »  "«  "- 
that  the  case  against  h  „,  ,  „  «  "  °"'  ''™'"'=''  '"  "'^  confusion 
"•e  eo„n„o„  con.plain  ^f  Le'^ri  "  '7  '~  ■"-"  P™°'-  "  -s 
feat,  that  he  had  aLavs  ,>ee     1  e  dlof         """  '"""'  ""^  "'^  "- 

position,  Which  led  h/™  into  :o:™  :  r,:; ,7"'?™^  °""- 

--  a.o,„,  and,  possessing  ahnor^all/i^VlXtcn:"' 
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say  egotism,  he  never  could  be  persuaded  to  al)andon  liis  false  posi- 
tion, lie  could  extricate  himself  from  ai)parently  hopeless  dilemmas, 
and  meet  with  adroitness  his  own  mistakes;  and  all  this  had  developed 
within  him,  they  said,  a  tendency  which  Oxford  never  in  the  world 
might  suffer  longer,  namely,  a  bent  of  mind  and  a  desire  to  argue  elo- 
([uently,  even  against  his  own  reason  and  conscience,  rather  than  give 
up  a  proposition  which  in  his  haste  and  conceit  he  had  adopted.  Little 
did  Oxford  think  that  the  thing  objected  to,  so  constantly  misappre- 
hended, was  really  a  current  of  (iladstone's  mind  revealing  the  fact  that 
he  was  at  last  escaping  the  dogmatism  and  scholasticism  of  his  old  Uni- 
versity. 

It  was  imi)ossil)lc,  even  in  1865,  for  these  foes  to  forget  that  Glad- 
stone had  been  an  excellent  churchman,  and  that  he  had  written  a 
book  which  left  no  ground  visible  for  a  Dissenter  or  even  an  unctions 
Eva  igelical  churchman  to  stand  on.     Church  Toryism  took  to  itself 
with  singular  affect ionateness  this  part  of  Gladstone  which  had  in- 
sisted that  one  religious  denomination  could  never  be  as  good  as 
another.    It  was  very  amusing  to  hear  Church  Toryism  produce  its 
lament  that  a  young  and  brilliant  statesman  such  as  Gladstone,  who 
had  been  a  regular  attendant  at  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  when  John  Henry 
Newman  exercised  his  indescribable  charm  over  the  young  auditors, 
and  yet  had  not  taken  them  all  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  should  not  have 
contcnte  I  himself  with  a  statesmanship  which  would  have  left  him  still 
a  churchman  as  learned  and  redoubtable  as  Keble  and  as  conservative 
as  an  Oxford  don.     That  this  same  Gladstone  had  nevertheless  ap- 
peared happy  that  the  Reform  Bill  had  swept  away  so  many  landmarks, 
so-called,  that  he  rejoiced  that   the  ten-pounds  householders  had  a 
representative  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  there  were  yet  other 
things  he  might  help  to  do  in  the  same  direction  before  the  Government 
of  England  would  appear  perfect  to  him — this  was  incredibly  bad. 
Mourners  went  about  the  streets  reflecting  that,  if  Gladstone  had  never 
come  under  the  milder  political  sophistry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  might 
not  have  developed  such  a  skill  in  manipulation,  such  prodigious  powers 
of  refining  and  making  distinctions  through  which  Toryism  was  con- 
stantly escaping,  as  now  confounded  them,  and  that  he  never  would 
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Iiavc  (la/zlc.l  plain  ncni,.  I.v  ,!„    r  "'  """ 

P"l'lic  life.    Nei,|,cr  a,ul,l  T or    .  "'*''""""*■'  "'  '"'*  "»"  '""« 

'"•-■--  a .y  m,.,  a  po  t  ,  l^^'^    ■..•..  Gladstone  ,.,„,  .„o,„  !; 

a  raasler  of  ,;,e  an  „f  „ci,l  ex  o      ,  """'•'  ""■^"'■'''''  l"-»'''-'«. 

>™-^-  ''in:  i,csi„e,,  :;;,':,;■";;*■;' '""  ■■:"  -''--■'  '■>  '-^' 

'^^I'.-'-a.le,-:  1„„  lot  tlte...  ettert,,'  ■.    ,  ''  "'  "^"'"''^  l"-'-»-t.il 

It-tm  a,„J  to  .letract  fn„„  the  v,l„e  o  ''  ^■"""  ""'"''"'  »"  l-ril- 

•o  patriot,-,,,,)  ,,  „.  |i^,,„„         '    '    "  ^^  '■••':  ■"a<le  partjis,,,  (a,  oppose.l 

'""■""■•'"y  l.a<l  te„,por  ot,rf,    ,'      .      '  ^"'  "'  '"''"''  "^  '■-  "■"s.i- 
Prop„si,io„sa.sD„„'.o„„".f  ,  ,"'      ,'."    ""  '"»"=  '■">'  •U-ai-.s,  s„H, 
nissenters,  „„  cer.ai,,  co,„Hti„      f         ,        *•'  '"  "  '='"  ''"■  '-«mi'<K 
Si..ce..,a.UmeC;iaa,,o,    ■  t,";/'™;/'''^.'"-''^"™ 
ed  No,,-Co„for,,,is.;      \,,      •   :  ";'7;;"  "-l--'.™  of  t,,e  ,vick- 

"!e,  Lord  i„  E„s,a„„.     G,     1  e    ,    i  e    ^  f  "'"'^■"  °'  '"■=  '^*  "' 
vv,tl,  other  Liberal  „otio,„     It    "V't   ,         "'"  "^""R'"  "«l"etti,„; 
co,>.„,ercia,  systet,,  o,  Crea,  P -i        t'^^''  f  'f"™'  '"  ''"'"^^  "« 
I'o  was  ace„,,e<l  of  „„.,cen,lvva,  itv    1         ,        f  ""*•"'•""'  '"'«"'•  I"" 
ence  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  wl»  ,"  ',"    "  '^''°"^'  "■'"  "'  >"o  pres- 

proved  in  ,|,e  c,„a|i,v  „,  ,,;^  Torvi^n    I       ,     ,    ""°"'"  °'"^""'l-  '"'- 
=nd  „,>„„l,„o„s  i„  ba„|,       '°'"""'  ^'"'  '"  ''■"!  I'ecome  more  a.lroi, 
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than  that  of  Mr.  Kol.Ic,  was  hotly  attacked  from  another  jxiim  of  vii-w. 
ami  the  Oxford  dons  revolted  at  the  assertion: 

"h'or  the  last  thirty  \ears  1  have  not  heen  ahle  to  trace  any  ilanj;er 
to  the  Clnnvh  of  I'".n,<,danil  ari^inj;  from  the  political  acts  of  Dissenters." 

I'.vcry  delicate  ecclesiastical  sensiliility  was  shocKi'd.  The  I  look  of 
Conmion  Trayer  mi^ht  as  well  have  heen  I.nrned  hefore  their  eyes. 
Ik-sides  all  this,  there  had  recently  heen  some  simiiticant  strikes  npon 
the  i)art  of  the  lahorin^  men.  and  (iladstone.  who  had  heen  favorahlc 
to  the  extension  of  the  l-'ranchise,  had  not  called  them  rascals,— the 
word  "atiarchists"  had  not  then  come  into  use— and  he  had  further 
offended  their  perfumed  respectahility  hy  reco^mizin^  Oarihaldi  and 
l)rin.i,Mn^'  himself  into  disrci)Ulc  with  people  who  conl  '  not  understand 
the  valor  of  the  red-shirted  hero. 

O.xford  had  noted  that  (iladstone  was  sjieakin^'  in  South  Lancashire, 
and  Oxford  insisted  that  this  meant  that  (iladstone  understood  how 
unsatisfactory  he  must  he  to  a  cultivated  conununity.  It  was  only 
necessary  for  Oxford  to  reprint  and  circulate  hi.s  speech  at  Bolton,  in 
order  to  properly  guard  its  refmement  against  the  danger  of  voting  for 
Gladstone. 

If  this  had  heen  all,  some  might  have  lapsed  so  far  as  to  forgive  him, 
hut,  just  at  the  moment  when  he  was  intimating  that  there  were  times 
when  a  statesman  hecame  over-lively  in  his  urging  reforms,  he  said  to 
the  workingmen  of  Manchester: 

"Gentlemen,  permit  me  to  express  a  hojie  that  this  great  commu- 
nity will  he  uiKMi  its  guard  against  what  I  may  call  the  principle  of 
political  lethargy.  That  is  not  a  sound  or  :i  healthy  principle.  There 
are  times  when  I  apprehend  it  would  he  the  duty  of  any  puhlic  man,  in 
addressing  a  puhlic  assemhiy,  to  endeavor  to  moderate  what  might  seem 
to  him  over-li\elincss  and  excessive  eagerness,  even  in  the  work  of 
reform  and  imprc  ement.  But  the  time  in  which  we  live  is  not  a  time 
of  that  character;  it  is  rather  a  time  in  which  it  is  hecoming  we  should 
recall  to  our  recollection,  that  although  so  much  has  heen  done,  and 
well  done,  to  the  honor  of  all  parties  concerned  in  this  country  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  yet  it  behooves  us  to  continue  cautioush',  steadily, 
and  justly  but  firmly,  to  cor-tiiT'  •  in  the  same  career.    We  cannot  look 
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(^•"•VTESTIXG    FOR    OXFORD. 


a"<l  o,,r  follow.Mn,jec.,  there  i„    ,""""' '"•*"'■"'•  "••■■  l're.luo,, 
7rce„,irel,„„i,e,,,vinu,s^V     I,ln:    ;i  ""'"»•'  '"»'  "->■  "ore 

»l.icl.  it  has  received.    I,  i,  JJ'!,  ''"'"'";'"' ""^  "'  'I'e  powers 
■"o'e  .he  f„,ere„s  of  .„e  e«le!  '  °"  '='""'""-'"'  "'-re  ,„  pr„. 

-re  .han  once  hear,,  a,:  "  e,  i  'oTr^  '*'"  i"-^'  ■•-'™„e„,'ha, 
»I'""W  .ake  place  i„  ,„e  direc,  a  i„„  L  ,  °"''V""'  """^  "-^'-■■'«'°" 
repre.«„l.-„ives.     (Cheers  1      ','""""  °'  ""■■  People  h,  ,he  choice  of  i,s 

;v'«never  .he  s.a.i  o^  ,:,  ic  '^Z^T:''  '"''"''  "^  ='  """"•  ".a'^ 
fac.ory  entertaining  of  that  m'e    1„  .    .  "'"""''  '"'  ""'  ^^"'^- 

'-.s  of  ,he  ,„„ra,  clain,  r"t         "rr',"'  ""  '^"»'  ''-""''rativc 
franchise  «iM  res.  with  ,l,e  co„  If  ,',    ■""  '"""■  ■""'-'""  ""l.e 

•'•■ring.he.lis.ressofthelas.fewyears"  ''"'""'""'"  "'  '■••'"™*ire 

'>.  or.r::;:,;.r  "h:  :::tt  ,::'»""t  -■ •  "^  a. .„ 

t"e  recollection  of  his  Tory  fat  c  "  I  ■",'•"'; '  '■""'  "'"''■  '"  »'""^^  "' 
fac.  .hat  the  merchants  of  L  "'o  '  '  "  f  ™"^'''-'"-"  '■'  <!- 
"•as  a„..io„s  ,o  re.ain  the  honorey  ,,::':  '""f  f  """•  """  '« 
erence  to  the  iln.y  on  corn  tn.l  ,.,.7  '"'''  ''■™'>'  "i'l'  ref- 

he  had  esponse,!  ""'  '""''"  'PvHanion  of  the  principle, 

was'ar.^:'::;':^;r^;X::';,T:>- T''' '-■"'---0-0^.1 

people.    After  O.vford  W   va  ,ed  ,         '",''''°"^-''  ">  '"a.  .sort  of 
previously-ac,t,ire„  .lefileme  t     nd  G    ,.,':'  ""  ■"'^'°"''^'  '""' 

resentative  a.  Wes.minster   "■  ih  t  L    f,     °"'  ''''  ""  '""S"  l«>r  rep- 
I""',  as  he  might  have  desired   h  T  °'  '''«'»""  "-^'o"  'o 

^PeaWng  to  a  fast  andie^::  irM^.r;"  '^"^■^"  ^""'«^-     "^  -'"■ 

and  ,„n,„ge,K.e  of  n,y  friends  maintained  „,e  U,  Z 
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arduous  jxtsiliou  of  representative  of  tlie  University  of  Oxford,  I  have 
been  driven  from  my  scat.     ...     I  have  loved  the  University  with 
a  deep  and  passi(jnate  love,  and  as  long-  as  I  breathe  that  attachment 
will  continue;  if  my  affection  is  of  the  smallest  advantage  to  that  great, 
that  ancient,  that  noble  institution,  that  advantage,  such  as  it  is,  and  it 
is  most  insignificant,  Oxford  will  possess  as  long  as  I  live.     But  don't 
mistake  the  issue  which  has  been  raised.    The  University  has  at  length, 
after  eighteen  years  of  self-denial,  been  drawn  by  what  I  might,  per- 
haps, call  an  overweening  exercise  of  i)ower,  into  the  vortex  of  mere 
politics.    Well,  you  will  readily  understand  why,  as  long  as  I  had  a  hope 
that  the  zeal  and  kindness  of  my  friends  might  keep  me  in  my  i)]ace,  it 
was  not  possible  for  me  to  abandon  them.  Could  they  have  returned  me 
by  a  majority  of  one,  painful  as  it  is  to  a  man  at  my  time  of  life,  and 
feeling  the  weight  of  public  cares,  to  be  incessantly  struggling  for  his 
seat,  nothing  could  have  induced  me  to  quit  that  University  to  which 
I  had  so  long  ago  devoted  my  best  care  and  attachment.     But  by  no 
act  of  my  own  am  I  free  to  come  among  you.    And  having  been  thus 
set  free,  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  it  is  with  joy,  with  thankfuhiess, 
and  enthusiasm,  that  I  now,  at  this  eleventh  hour,  a  candidate  without 
an  address,  make  my  appeal  to  the  heart  and  the  mind  of  South  Lanca- 
shire, and  ask  you  to  pronounce  upon  that  appeal.  As  I  have  said,  I  am 
aware  of  no  cause  for  the  votes  which  have  given  a  majority  against 
me  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  except  the  fact  that  the  strongest  con- 
viction that  the  human  mind  can  receive,  that  an  overpowering  sense 
of  the  public  interests,  that  the  practical  teachings  of  experience,  to 
which  from  my  youth  Oxford  herself  taught  me  to  lay  open  my  mind 
— all  these  had  shown  me  the  folly,  and,  I  will  say,  the  madness  of  re- 
fusing to  join   in   the  generous  sympathies  of  my   countrymen,  by 
adopting  what  I  must  call  an  obstructive  policy." 
He  added: 

"Without  entering  into  details,  without  unrolling  the  long  record  of 
all  the  great  measures  that  have  been  passed — the  emancipation  of 
Roman  Catholics;  the  removal  of  tests  from  Dissenters;  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves;  the  reformation  of  the  Poor  Law;  the  reformation — 
I  had  almost  said  the  destruction,  but  it  is  the  reformation — of  the  tariff- 
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a"  .l.c«  g.ea,  ac,.,.  ac™„,p,i.!;:'        I      ^j  -V::i    :'"  '  '•^■''"■;'-- 
W.nic,  >ra,„|„illi,y  of  ,l,e  whole  co„„trv  Ts  .  ,     '    ■  '",'"'  '""'  """ 

vas.  machine,,   ,«/„„„.,  („  appol    e^.a  J        "       """"  '°"'  """ 
PO-se-all  these  ,h:„Ks  have  hee,,T    V      ,'       ""■'  '"  ""'''''■'  '•^- 

In  a  very  h„„„,,    ,  e„  ,  '         '  '■"       ""","'"  """  "••"^'  '■"■"  ""  ""-■ 

oHhepowersw,:,; ;: :  r^r^r  V"'''^''"-^™^"''-'--''^ 

sirous  „o,  ,o  oh-,...-.  „„     r  "'"'"  ""■■  '  ''a™  l'«'"  '"<■- 

me„e,  wi,h  a  u„,  „  and  a„!l  ^ '"•l''^"«"<.  ■■''  I  .h.l  e,„er  Tarlia- 

-y  ™„„.ry,  I  e;„    r  ,v  ,"  V  f"  '"  ""■"'"""  ""  i"*'"""""'  "' 

"Lich  ".veo,,seie,,ce»l      ,;::,;;  ""  '''""  "'  '">■  '■'"-■  """■* 
'l»se  vears  in  which  I  ha,e  '  '  '™  '°  ^°°''  ""  ••'"""■'■-  "^ 

measures.    .    .         E L      !.   '""''T;        '''^'  ''™°'»"  "' Lil.eral 

"res,and,-,,,,iea,e;he     :,;?,"     ;:"!■■'"■'■  ••'"  '"=  '"■— " 
spoke,  i„  pa„,  as  foUow.;  '"'"''  ""  "'"  '■""■^'  "«  ""™-*,l  n,a„ 

n  -t:rn;tr- r::^^^^^^^  -,  o.... 

upo„  the  relations  of  Religion  and  W,  ,'"  '""-■"■°"'  ''™""g 

critical  period  has  hronluo  "h     'rh  '°''  '?    "  ^'••""''  ""■^"  '"'" 

long,  in  spite  of  active  opls".™  1  I'  ■'  ""  ''"  ''°"'=  "'"'  '^^ 
me.  A,  las.  she  hascha^  ,"  „  ,,  f";'  ""•  "■•■''^'  '°  ''''P'-= 
her;  but  the  recollection  „n  T  ^'''■""  "  '"V  '«  well  with 

and  of  the  m::::,  '::::;"';""  "'"'■" '  '■""  -  '-^  -w«>. 

•ne-  an<l  if  now'l  appearher  ''""''  """  '^•■"' '''!»"  ''•<>™ 

'"n\  1  appear  hefore  vou  m  a  'lifTerpiu  nr..:«         t   i 
appear  as  another  man  'if  „  posit.on,  I  do  not 

^3"-     ...     If  tlie  future  of  the  University  is  to 
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be  as  j^Iorions  as  lit-r  i)ast,  the  resi  t  must  be  brou.i(lu  aliout  by  enlarg- 
ing her  borders,  I)y  opening  her  doors,  by  invigorating  licr  powers,  by 
endeavoring  to  rise  to  tiie  heights  of  tliat  vocation  with  which,  I  be- 
lieve, it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  endow  her.  I  see  represented  in 
that  ancient  institution  the  most  prominent  features  that  relate  to  the 
past  of  England.  I  come  into  South  Lancashire,  and  fmd  here  around 
me  an  assemblage  of  different  phenomena.  I  find  the  development  of 
industry.  I  fmd  the  growth  of  enterfffise.  I  fmd  the  j)rogress  of  social 
philanthropy.  I  fmd  the  prevalence  of  toleration.  1  find  an  ardent  de- 
sire for  freedom.  .     . 

"If  there  be  one  duty  more  than  another  incumbent  upon  the  public 
men  of  England,  it  is  to  establish  and  maintain  harmony  between  the 
past  of  our  glorious  history  and  the  future  which  is  still  in  store  for  her. 
.  .  .  I  am  if  possible  more  firmly  attached  to  the  institutions  of  my 
country  than  I  was  uhen,  a  boy,  I  wandered  among  the  sand-hills  of 
Scaforth.  But  experience  has  brought  with  it  its  lessons.  I  have 
learned  that  there  is  wisdom  in  a  policy  of  trust,  and  folly  in  a  policy  of 
mistrust.  I  have  observed  the  effect  which  has  been  i)roduced  by  Lib- 
eral legislation:  and  if  we  are  told  that  the  feeling  of  the  countr)  is  in 
tliebest  and  broadest  sense  Conservative,  honesty  compels  us  to  admit 
that  that  result  has  been  brought  about  by  Liberal  legislation." 

South  Lancashire  adopted  the  stone  whom  the  Oxford  builders  re- 
jected at  the  very  time  wlien  panic-stricken  men,  such  as  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, were  blind  to  the  cynicism  and  antediluvianism  of  even  as  strong  a 
personality  as  Lord  Palmerston.  "Lord  Palmerston,"  said  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, lamentingly,  "is  the  only  true  Englishman  left  us  in  public  life." 
It  was  a  .sad  time,  indeed,  except  for  prophetic  souls. 

He  desired  to  rest,  but  England  would  not  hear  his  plea. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
LEADER  UFTIIK   IK.lSKOE  (OMMOXS. 
Fehriiary  6.   iHr.6.  f,,i,„,i  tl,e  new  pqrlinnuM,.  i  • 

an.1  tl,o  „a.i.,„  ,„„„„,:„,.  f„,  ,1,^  ,.„■„„  cV^nsor,      Mm,'  ' 

'ion  in  .he  direc.io,,  of ,  I,  J  Ic„    i  ,-     7"  r'"""'""'  "" 

1,..    1      1    1  "'"'^"'"ff  »' the  Elective  Erancliiso      Fonr 

n<rc,l  ,h„„,an.l  voters  „cre  u,W  a.l.le.l.  a„,l  ,l,ns  a  la.^^  r  ...t'      e 
o  l,e  n«ro,l„ce<h  all  a.lnl.  „,ale,s.  „l,„.  i„  ,„„  ,,,„,  l.^    ,       J:  ;, 
o..,ul»  n,  a  sav,n,s  l,a„k.  .„,„.,  „gi„er:  c„n,p„„n,,  l,„„  ^  ' 

uire  to  stan<l  ,„  a  ,,os,t,„n  relativelv  e,|>,al  l„  that  „f  ,|k.  rate  n-„,.,.      I 
c  u,«s  of  the  Reform  Act  .ere  to  I.e  a,.oli,,„e„,  a,,,,  ,   ;        '; 

l«  >.ne  o    ten  pounds;  „„,,  ,„e  Occupation  ,.ra„c!„sc.  ^as  t,    ndud 
honses  at  fourteen  pottnc's  rental  and  attain  as  .,i,d,  as  fif.v  .  ''"' 

Every  tliouglitful  man  in  finsland  uaid,,,!  ri-„i..       ■ 

"i...  interest  as  ti,e  leader  of  t„:  Ho't.irj'ci:  r^;:';::,'::::: 

M.let.  ,dly  .ranted  in  tl,e  past,  and  his  cause  „as  „o„  finelv  re,,       e, , 
loi  111.     He  stood  in  h-s  own  manly  strength. 

"A  pillar  of  state;   deep  u„  his  front  engraven 
iJehbcration  sat  and  piibHc  care; 
With  Atlantcan  slioiddcrs  i]t  to  hear 
The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies." 

^Jle  spoke  with  impassioned  strength  on  the  Reform  Bill  before  the 

"We  cannot  consent  to  look  npon  this  large  addition   considerable 
aUliough  ,t  may  be,  to  the  political  power  of  tlfe  working  da  " 

w  caT;::  t:rT  f'''^- '-''''' '-''  -^-^^^^  ^^^^  --^<^^- 

We  cannot  look,  and  we  hope  no  man  will  look,  upon  it  i.  -ome  T     ■ 
I.orse  approaching  the  walls  of  the  sacred  city.  L,  i^^lt  •  h  I^; 
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men,  l;ciU  upon  ruin,  plunder,  and  conflagration.     We  cannot  join  in 
comparing  it  with  that    monstrum  in/r/ix — we  cannot  say: 

" Scandit  fatalis  machina  nniros, 

Foeta  arniis:  mcdijcquc  niinans  illabitiir  urbi." 

I  beheve  that  those  persons  whom  we  ask  you  to  enfranchise  ought 
rather  to  be  welcomed  as  you  would  welcome  recruits  to  your  army, 
or  children  to  your  family.     \\'e  ask  you  to  give  within  what  you  con- 
sider to  be  the  just  limits  of  prvidence  and  circums])ection;  but,  having 
once  determined  those  limits,  to  give  with  an  ungrudging  hand,     v-'on- 
sider  what  you  can  safely  and  justly  afford  to  do  in  admitting  new  sub- 
jects and  citizens  within  the  pale  of  the  Parliamentary  constitution;  and, 
having  so  considered  it,  do  not,  I  beseech  you,  perform  the  act  as  if 
you  were  comi)ounding  with  danger  and  misfortune.     Do  it  as  if  you 
were  conferring  a  boon  that  will  be  felt  and  reciprocated  in  grateful  at- 
tachment,    (iive  to  these  persons  new  interests  in  the  constitution,  new 
interests  which,  by  the  beneficent  processes  of  the  law  of  nature  and  of 
Providence,  shall  beget  in  them  new  attachment;  for  the  attachment  of 
the  people  to  the  Throne, the  institutions,  and  the  laws  under  which  they 
live  is,  after  all,  more  than  gold  and  silver,  or  more  than  fleets  and 
armies,  at  once  the  strength,  the  glory,  and  the  safety  of  the  land." 

Gladstone  was  tenderly  regardful  of  his  personal  obligations  to  his 
friends,  and  his  love  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  always  commanded  his  chival- 
rous speech.  While  he  never  made  much  of  a  figure  in  the  world  of  fash- 
ion, Gladstone  took  it  suddenly  by  storm  in  the  year  1866,  by  api)earing 
at  the  christening  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  descendant— an  event  which  as- 
sembled the  rank  and  fashion  of  the   metropolis.     Gladstone  made  a 
speech  which  produced  a  profound  impression.  It  was  his  to  propose  the 
health  of  the  infant,  and  some  of  his  rotund  and  graceful  sentences  the 
audience  had  a  right  to  expect.     But  he  struck  out  into  a  new  line  for 
himself  and  for  his  audience,  and  thereby  captivated  fashionable  Lon- 
don.    The  speech,  it  was  said,  "set  two  colonels  crying,  and  disturbed 
the  equanimity  of  a  brace  of  bishops."     It  was  chronicled  by  an  observer 
of  note,  in  March,  1866,  that  this  orator  had  begun  to  speak  with  a  cer- 
tain air  of  command,  and  that  so  imperious  and  yet  fascinating  was  his 
manner  that  it  seemed  perfectly  right  for  such  men  as  Sir  George  Grey, 
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Mn  S.,,ar,  Mi,,  a,u,  Jo,,,,  li,,,,,,,  ,„;,,„ .„.„.,„.„,„,,,,„„..„ 

In  tliis  session  Jo,,,,  St„.-,rt  Mi,l  ,,,„,,  „„  ,,o„,„,  |,i,  ™-,lcst  i„i, , . 

ui>on  ,„c  .l,o„„„  a„„  ,o„c  of  Mr.  (;,a„s.o„c.     l,,  ,o  ,t"  |  ," 
tl.o„gl,.  a„  i„„i,rcre„.  ..caK.  „eca„sc.  I,c  >va,, a  ,,„„,'",         :  i' 
usua,ly  arranged,  at  ,casl  at  t,,c  first    il,-,,  1,„  1,,     i  ,  ,       i 
.s,.oaki„«  before  G,a„sto„e  aro  1  ,V       a  V    , ,  :      '  """'"'  ,'"^ 

'».ly  of  legislators  „„ic„  „as  „een  spo.      Ifts  ,  ,  ,r.",;u„"'  '""' 

o  a  n,o,,,  „.i,h  „o„e  of  its  virtt.es."     No,,o„,  „a,',  a,         ,  ,.     a  I:::: 
1^  creates   a,„„orit.v  i„  |.:„g,a„„  o„  ,„gie  „„„  „„„,;,„  eco,  o,  '  V  , 

;;.w  .Ha„  c,a,,s.o,,e  ,,,,,,se,;;,,:;,:'::;;:;:^;;;:';:  :::—;:;- 

s  schCar  an,,  pl,i,oso,„,er.     It  „as  „ee„,„,  t„a,  t,,e  1,1  ? 

enl  St  ,,  tl,e  a.lvocacy  of  „s  opinions  so,ne  one  „ Lose  persoml  o,,-,r„.,..r 

P.:  ;,:;::"tV:'T'""'"";  ;'"■""  -""  - -- '-'  ^.^i™ 

pace  l,efo,e  tl,e  Honse  of  Con„„„„s  „,e  I,il,era,  view  of  sne,,  sn,,iects 
ol  revenue  sl,ot,,,l  ,,e  a|>,,,,e,,,  not  to  tlie  re.nission  of  t,,e  l,a,t  Ta.  I,„, 

n Arxr:;';^  ""'°"^"^'"-"  '^'^-  ^'■"  <-"  - »-'-  ^-;  - 

"1^,  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  opening  of  tlie  sescion      Tl,.  .     • 
paleticsof  t„at  My  .en.  nitting  a,,:,.  i„1„e  ,oLS  o    ,„t,Ig  ,';:: 

ea  e  ST,     '"1^-"]  ''°"-  '°'""  "">"""«  »"<>  "orvtl'ing"  o 
always  „e  fount,  present  an,l  patient  in  listening  to  t,,e  ,,,eariest  of  TV 
ante,,  ary, ores      Mi,,  „a<,  a,ready  attraeted  t„e  attention  o  tl  el  ,1  -' 
ers  n  ,„e  Assembly.     H,s  voice  tvas  feeble  and  son,e„l,at  uninteresting 
.n  the  qual.ty  of  ,ts  tone,  bis  fignre  slight  an.l  delicate,  appearing  smaM 

I    ,72  be  """""T",-"-  "-  "»«.v  John  nright,  tvbo'sa,  in  fro     „ 
Intn  at  tbe  upper  end  of  one  of  t,,e  In.lependent  Libera,  ,,enebes  and  J 

it  abvavs  .,n„.„,!°K-„. .',"'.'  ""'''':''  ""^-""Rly  --'i-.  and 
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saw  a  mail  tliinkiiif;-  kctMily  ajul  (Iccply  on  his  ft-ct,  and  evidently  putting 
the  reasoning  of  the  moment  into  words  as  inevitalile  as  the  thought  it- 
self. His  own  book  on  Political  Economy  was  as  much  on  trial  as 
Gladstone's  book  on  Church  and  State  had  ever  been  on  trial  in  other 
quarters. 

Mil!  had  attracted  the  lance  of  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  and  a  finer  play  of 
swords  in  the  iJritish  intellectual  arena  hatl  not  been  seen  for  a  long 
time.     Mr.  Lowe  met  a  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel,  and  by  his  own  dex- 
terity and  the  fierceness  of  his  thrust  in  the  onset,  he  simply  proveil  that 
his  antagonist.  John  Stuart  Mill,  had  brought  unsurpassed  intellectual 
skill  to  the  J  louse  of  Commons.     The  debate  on  the  Revenue  and  the 
National  Debt  was  wearisome  in  the  extreme,  until  j\Iill  rose  to  de- 
fend the  position  he  had  taken  that  an  effort  be  made  by  this  tax  to  re- 
duce the  National  Debt,     lie  lacked  the  mental  excitement  which  the 
presence  of  Bright,  Lord  Stanley  and  Disraeli  might  have  given  him. 
Gladstone  and  Bulwer-Lytton  had  been  long  before  wearied  out,  and 
they  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  gymnastics,  one  of  them  "unfold- 
ing a  greater  variety  of  sprawling  postures  than  anyone  would  suppose 
the  human  form,  even  of  an  acrobat  or  a  financier,  capable  of  assuming;" 
the  other  an  eminent  man  "whose  long,  meager,  uncouth  form  had 
writhed  and  twisted  impatiently  upon  his  seat,"  and  who,  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Mill,  "bent  far  forward  with  his  chin  in  his  left  hand 
and  the  elbow  resting  on  his  knee,  while  his  eyes  glared  intently  from 
beneath  the  shadow  of  his  broad-brimmed  hat."     These,  with  perhaps 
seventy  men  of  indifferent  standing,  had  remained  when  Mill  began  to 
speak.     There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  magic  of  the  spell  he  exercised. 
The  whole  subject  was  illuminated  by  a  man  of  genius,  not  rhetorical, 
far  from  verbose,  but  fluent  and  sincere  and  resistless  by  the  clear  force 
of  his  compact  thinking  and  classic  utterance.     It  was  an  hour  before  he 
concluded  his  peroration.     Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  most  delighted  man 
in  England. 

He  had  already  vdopted  into  such  friendship  as  ideas  alone  may 
make  immortally  powerful,  this  timid  scholar,  whose  gentle  and  unas- 
suming oratory,  carrying  superlative  wisdom,  had  placed  him  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  really  effective  speakers  of  England. 
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It  was  Gladstone's  characteristic  that  he  drew  fn.n.  everv  .„  -I. 
I..S  h-ffl,est  a.ul  hest  contribution  for  the  general  cnu  e  o   li  '"'" 

iniporlant  tlian  thd,- .lilfcTcKTs      Mr   ..,.'""""""'"•"'"'=  ""urc 
the  fiKlu  for  rcfor,,,      •■&,.,>■'    ,      '      ,  '  "'■"  '"  ""^  ""'*'  <=' 

i:i.Klan,l  n,oa„,  ,o<l„.     Ciia.ls.o,  c    o  ,  ,cl  ,7  ■'"';'  ■'"  '"  "'••" 

-c  :.a„  „ee„  ,„r.,„,  eno,,,,  an.':.:! :,';;;:,  ^r;:;:;,; '"— - 

ing  no  anlagonisni,  lie  l,a,l  startlol  ,lif  1I,„k,.  ,  ( r  ■  ' 

horror  of  a,l„„„i,„  ,„e  worki,,,,.,,,  u'^l^^^^T^^^  ""' 
.-.n  foe.  i„s.ea„  o,  ,.i„,.  as  „e  sai„.  -„„  fellou  m  ,j;'  .      ^^r;:: 
C  lirisliaiis,  our  own  llcsh  ami  blooil."  In  ilie  swi(ine«<  •„,  I  i 
eloquence,  l.i.s  au.lilons  al.nos,  forgo,  ul  e  ,e        n  T  ■""'"""'"'  "' '"' 
,;anieularl.ll,oron,l,el,r„a.ler::.t    r    ^^^^^^^ 
classes  to  exereise  their  share  of  electoral  strcn.M        T      ■  7^"^ 

K-.n.llo.l  n„.ler  the  influence  of  In,,  speech  ,  •  ,h  ,  \  j  r"'  "T' 
pose,l  to  rehel  against  the  hnperion  „es,  of  Gla  Istou    c,  ,"7°    " 

off  ..eserting  the  cause  until  Ly  hear.,  f™n  h  cT  „  r"  tor';  '"l" 
LcRan  to  say  that  it  was  "the  citizen  against  the  a  i  ocrat  "  «  •'"  I 
shared  ,v  th  Gla.lstone  the  labor  an.l  honor  of  n  1  .  '°""'-  ""S'" 
.•n..s  in  Lancashire.  When  Glatl!  o,  t™  ^  g  reTw  tr'^T  "'"'■ 
he  had  not  been  able  to  stnt^  on,,  i  ^/'^^'S^ered  by  those  who  said 

than  Mr.  Gladstone,  because  Liberalisn,  at  t"ia;"lnl  '  "'■"  "'"''"■ 
to  prove  that  it  never  could  heconte  v  r  '.  en^!  a  "'  TheT'',,'""^" 
it  took  a  long  while  (or  Gla.lstone  and  I  is  'Terll   rie  I  .  ■  "  ""' 

in  their  sympathy  with  the  South  in  t      CiWI   V  '  ,T  ""'"'  "'"' 

.hey  had  stabbed  their  own  cause  in  Engl  |  "  ''^d  "b"  t'T' 
".«  ..»t  democratic  institutions  would  go  to  pieces.  anr^H^^' hi  [ 
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the  English  pr,(;Iic  suddenly  to  educate  and  to  be  convinced  that  this, 
wliich  w.is  a  movement  in  the  (hrectiun  of  dcniocracy.  was  a  wise  tliinL' 
for  Enj^dand. 

England  never  has  cared  to  learn  mnch  from  her  daughter,  America. 
It  is  ol)viously  true  that  she  had  to  learn,  at  that  time,  thm  democratic- 
principles  were  gaining    ground  in  luigland  because  oi   tiic  success 
achieved  by  the  American  democracy  in  handling  the  Rebellion.     Mr. 
Gladstone's  adroitness,  his   unnn'stakable  ability   to  conceal   an   Mea 
amidst  high-sounding  and  fascinating  phraseology,  even  his  unmatched 
Rifts  as  an  orator,  were  needed  to  make  things  ai)pear  palatable  to  the 
British  mind.     On  the  first  night  of  the  debate,  as  long  before  the  time 
of  which  we  arc  writing  as  was  early  March.  Gladstone  had  supported 
the  Bill  with  dexterous  power.    It  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  appeared  to  bet- 
ter advantage  physically.    His  voice  rang  out  like  a  trumpet,  and  every 
tone  indicated  the  superb  health  of  his  vital  organism.     His  handsome 
face  appeared  so  transparent  that  the  burning  soul  looked  out  through 
every  feature  upon  his  audience.     The  supple,  fairly  tall,  spare  figure, 
marked  a  little  by  the  scholar's  stooj)  until  the  moment  came  when  he 
lifted  himself  to  his  full  height  and  thundered  forth  his  resistless  periods, 
held  its  volume  of  excitement  ,airly  well,  while  he  shook  his  rather  large 
and  fine  head,  crowned. as  it  was,  with  hair  which  was  turning  from  black 
to  gray,  and  destroyed  the  arguments  of  the  Opposition  by  a  glance 
from  the  piercing  eyes,  or  the  announcement  of  some  unansweral)le  ar- 
gument, to  which  the  firm,  strong  chin  and  finely  moulded  mouth  loaned 
all  their  power. 

Mr.  Gladstone  always  gave  undeniable  evidence,  by  his  utterance  and 
its  character,  when  his  mind  was  not  quite  made  up,  or  when  he  saw 
difficulties  which  he  knew  were  stronger  than  his  antagonists  supposed. 
This  state  of  mind  manifested  itself  in  his  finding  four  or  five  terms 
with  which  to  express  his  meaning,  and  three  or  four  phrases  which  only 
served  to  indicate  how  unsatisfactory  to  himself  was  his  own  thought 
on  the  subject.  Time  after  time,  in  this  speech,  which  was  two  hours 
and  a  half  long,  Gladstone  demonstrated  the  fact  that  he  could  take 
more  sideroads  and  find  more  interesting  scenery  in  taking  them,  and 
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".>■  for  .he  people,  Lole  l,a,i  n^         Gla  t u        „  ^    fy "'  :"'"""" 

and  loved  to  dillv  uifl.  l,;^  'Gladstone  trusted  his  sentnnents, 

centuated  the  defects  of  (  I-..!  ,       •      ,  ^^"''  ''"*"  "'«'"  ''^•- 

Fvprvnn       V  ^^'■"'•''«<""-'  ^  advocacy  of  (he  kefonn. 

ton  writes  of  him  at  this  moment;  '""''^'''■ 

"I  sat  by  Gladstone  at  the  Delam..r..<-      ^ : 

-on,a,.o„.p„,..,.,.eau,e:;::e,,:::;:z,;;;;;;:-ft 

.s  HKleed  a  contrast  ,„  Pal„,ers,.,„'s  1  la!  I,a!  a,„l  /,„>„,./„,  5      ''    " 
Btshop  «  ,ll,erf„rce  had  „ rittc,  i„  |,i.  jo,„„al  March  , .th •         '  ' 

san.,r  ;;r  ::;rj::t;:V'''  ^-'nr  "-^  ^"  "^•'  --' 

ing  of  the  insecurity  of  the  Ministry,  and  the  Refor'Til-;  ."„f  7"'  'r'] 
to-night  is  thcRht  a  had  rock."  ""= '«'°™"""  lo  he  launched 

And  that  was  the  sentiment  of  all  thoufhtfnl  Pnchnd  Tl,„  r-i  , 
stone  „ho  jvas  urgin,  England  toward  .len.ocracvt  avilg  for l.'i 
blunder  vvtth  respect  to  the  aliilitv  of  American  fre^  „„ 

petuate  itself  against  rebellion    'l,  ,va    In  d  t  '      ^'""""""''  '°  P"' 
T  u     -n  .  ,     ,  ciiiuii.    It  ^vas  hnid  to  armie  atra  nst  the  m<st 

John  Bnght  has  described  the  collection  of  half-hearte'         ,erals 

w  o  organtzed  themselves  against  Gladstone  as  a  noli.       '  r  ."o 

Aduhan,,    hue  Ms  did  not  answer  their  contention 
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GLADSTONE  AXD  DISRAELI. 

It  was  rcmarkahle.  if  not  <lisIiearteniMf,r.  «,  Gladstone,  that  tins  asso- 
ciation of  malcontents  was  «:rouinK  larKcr  day  l.y  day.    Its  most  pol- 
ished weapon  he  saw  wiien  the  son  of  his  father,  Sir  Rol.ert  Peel  spoke 
ill  opposition  to  the  Hill.    No  doubt  Mr.  (ila.lstone's  speech  was  saved 
from  nnich  that  was  wanderin-  and  inconclusive,  hv  the  fact  that  Dis- 
raeh  so  l.itterly  taunted  him  concerning  his  past.   'tIk-  thrust  roused 
l».n  to  nol.lest  elo(|uence.     Disraeli  was  more  than  onlinarily  patron- 
i/ni^and  nisolent  when  he  reminded  Cladstone  that  once  the  latter  ha.l 
>nade  a  speech  in  the  Oxford  L'nion  a^N'mist  the  Reform  Rill  of  iHy 
Cdadstone  leaped  at  him  with  terrific  force  in  these  well-known  words- 
The  right  hon.  gentleman,  secure  in  the  recollection  of  !,is  own 
consistency,  has  taunte.I  me  with  the  errors  of  my  boyhood.    When  he 
addressed  the  hon.  member  for  Westminster,  he  showed  his  magna- 
nimity by  declaring  that  he  would  not  take  the  philosopher  to  task  for 
what  he  wrote  twenty-five  years  ago;    but  when  he  caught  one  who 
thirty-six  years  ago.  just  emerged  from  boyhood,  and  still  an  under- 
graduate at  Oxford,  had  expressed  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832,  of  which  he  had  so  long  and  bitterly  repented,  then  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  could  not  resist  the  temptation.     He   a  parlia 
nientary  lea.ler  of  twenty  years'  standing,  is  so  ignorant  of  the  House 
of  Commons  that  he  positively  thought  he  got  a  parliamentary  advan- 
tage by  exhibiting  me  as  an  opponent  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  183-     As 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  exhibited  me,  let  me  exhibit  myself     It 
IS  true.  I  deeply  regret  it,  but  I  was  bred  under  the  shadow  of  the  great 
name  of  Canning;  every  influence  connected  with  that  name  governed 
the  politics  of  my  childhood  and  of  my  youth;  with  Cannin-    I  re- 
joiced m  the  removal  of  religious  disabilities,  and  in  the  character 
which  he  eave  to  ... 
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opening  wl.ich  he  ,„a.lc  towards  (he  estal.lisluncn.  of  free  cununc-rcial 
...tcrcl.anjres  between  nations;  with  Canning,  and  un.Icr  the  shadow  of 
l.at  great  name   and  under  the  .shadow  of  that  yet  n,ore  venerable 
.K.n,e  ofl.urke.  I  grant,  my  yonthfnl  min.l  and  i.nagination  were  in,- 
IM-e^^od  just  the  .unc  as  the  nuuure  nund  of  the  r.glu  hon.  gentle.nan 
s  now  nnpressed.     I  had  conceived  il,at  fear  an.l  alarn,  of  the  first 
-"•nn  h.ll  u,  the  <Iays  of  n,y  undc  ,ra.iu  .c  career  a,  Oxford  which 
tin;  nght  hon    gentlcn.au  now  feeL  :  .uul  -Au   only  difference  between 
us.s  t  us-I  thank  bin,  for  bringing  ft     nt-,b  >,.  having  those  views    I 
"|-     n.e  Oxford  U^^^^^^ 

P'anih.  forcbly.  u,  <lownr.ght  I-uglish.  and  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man .s  St   1  o  hge,I  to  skulk  under  the  cover  of  the  an,en,hnent  of  the 
"..l>lo  lord.     I  envy  him  not  one  particle  of  the  polcnncal  advantage 
vh.ch  he  has  gan,ed  by  his  .liscreet  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Oxford    L,non    Debating  Society   in   the  year  of  grace    .83..      Mv 
I-s.t.on  s.r.  ,n  regard  to  the  Liberal  party  is  in  all  points  the  opposite 
"f  I'-arl  Russell  s.     .     .     .     I  have  none  of  the  claims  he  possesses      I 
janu>  an.ongyou  an  outcast  from  those  with  whom  I  associate.b  .Iri'ven 
.<><"  then,  I  admu.  by  no  arbitrary  act.  but  by  the  slow  and  r^sistlc" 
forces  of  conviction.     I  came  among  you,  to  make  use  of  the  legal 
l>hraseology,  /«  >.;./  ^,,^,,,-,       (  ,,,,,  „,,,  .^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ,^^^^  ^^.^^^ 

own   u"7r        ""'"•     ''"'  "^'^"■"'  "^-  ''  ^'''«  ^--ved  the 
slupu  recked  .T.ueas — 

Ejectuni  littore  egentein 
Excepi, 

and  I  only  trust  you  may  not  hereafter  at  any  time  have  to  complete 
the  sentence  m  regard  to  me— 

Et  rcgni  denicns  in  parte  lucavi. 

You  received  me  with  kindness,  indidgence.  generositv.  and  I  may 
even  say  with  some  measure  of  confidence.  And  the  relation  between 
"s  has  assumed  such  a  form  that  you  can  never  be  my  debtors,  but  thPt 
I  must  forever  be  in  your  debt.  It  is  not  from  me.  under  such  .  ,V- 
cumstances.  that  any  word  will  proceed  that  can  savor  of  the  chara.n«r 
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whicli  the  right  hon.  gentleman  imputes  to  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  present  Bill." 

More  and  more  rich  became  his  eloquence,  as  he  concluded: 
"Sir,  we  are  assailed;  this  Bill  is  in  a  state  of  crisis  and  of  peril  and 
the  Government  along  u  ith  it.  We  stand  or  fall  with  it,  as  has  been 
•  ledared  i,y  my  noble  friend  Lord  Russell.  We  stand  with  it  now  we 
may  fall  with  it  a  short  time  hence.  If  we  do  so  fall,  we,  or  others  in 
our  places,  shall  rise  with  it  hereafter.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  measure 
with  precision  the  forces  that  are  to  be  arrayed  against  us  in  the  comin- 
issue.  Perhaps  the  great  division  of  to-night  is  not  the  last  that  musl 
take  place  m  the  struggle.  At  some  point  of  the  contest  you  may 
possibly  succeed.  You  may  drive  us  from  our  seats.  You  may  bury  the 
Bill  that  we  have  introduced,  but  we  will  write  upon  its  gravestone,  for 
an  epitaph,  this  line,  with  certain  confidence  in  its  fulfillment: 

Exoriare  aiiquis  nostris  ex  ossibus  ultor. 

You  cannot  fight  against  the  future.  Time  is  on  our  side.  The  great 
social  forces  which  move  onwards  in  their  might  and  majesty,  and 
which  the  tumult  of  our  debates  does  not  for  a  moment  impede  or 
disturb-those  great  social  forces  are  against  you;  they  are  marshaled 
on  our  side;  and  the  banner  which  we  now  carry  into  this  fight,  though 
perhaps  at  some  moment  it  may  droop  over  our  sinking  heads,  yet  it 
soon  again  will  float  in  the  eye  of  Heaven,  and  it  will  be  borne  by  the 
f.nn  hands  of  the  united  people  of  the  three  kingdoms,  perhaps  not  to 
an  easy,  but  to  a  certain,  and  to  a  not  far  distant,  victory." 

Perhaps  never  had  Gladstone  so  moved  the  English  n  tion  by  his 
eloquence,  and  it  is  a  question,  if,  in  modern  times,  any  single  utterance 
in  a  hall  of  legislation  has  so  instantly  and  widelv  commanded  the  en- 
thusiasm  of  a  people  as  did  this  speech.  The  future  England— indeed 
"the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world,"  for  an  ho.ir  hung 
not  as  a  dream,  impossible  of  realization,  .:,  the  sky,  but  as  a  reality  to 
be  soon  reached  and  enjoyed-and  this  vision,  at  the  moment,  actually 
thrilled  the  somewhat  heavy  and  stolid  ini  lligence  of  John  Bull  shop- 
keeper. Disraeli's  remark,  that  the  English  are,  after  all,  an  enthusiastic 
people,  would  have  been  taken  as  sober  truth.  b>   ;  chance  visitor  from 
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exc,.e,.  „,e„  were  lis.e„i„„  ,„.„„„„„  ,,„,,„,,.,,  ,,^.,_  ;  ;/    ;■ 
f.lals.ones  speccl,_,l,c  .cars  a„.i  sl,o,„s  „,i,„li,„.  as  ,o,„cn  '    .   0 
sentence  came  upon  their  ca<r,.re-,rs     llr,,,,-,,  •^'H'-iiii.  alter 

crowds  \\I,o  Iiad  seen  from  afar  I,i,t  ulu,  were  vet  sure  nt  !,>-,..  f      .i 
present   ,„  „e  Ceate.l  „„.  „,  t„e  Letter  .,a,  he   I       e  ■.'"",';;:: 
not  l,e  fa,r  .„  say  that  (;,„„sto„e's  el«,„e„ce  was  t  e  ,„„v  „r    he, 
oratory  ami  geiniis  in  that  debate.  Mr  RoI.ert  I  m„.  ...f      '";""' 

.Hs  w  as  he  „.as  h.e,y  to  he  Lihera,  thj  ::"::r  ^ri^,!: 

Itstr ,  te,l  the  ,,eo,,le  ami  „!,„  saw  that  An.erieanisn,  ha,l  a,  last  c„ 
.no    (,,a,  stone,  n.tere.l  a  hrilliant  protest.     Me  was  soon  to  t  ,n 
I-onl  Sherhrooke  ait.i  his  speeeh  was  eharaeteristio- 

•■Monarehies  ■■  saij  he,  "e.^is,  hy  loyalty,  aristoer.uics  l,y  h„„„r  p„„. 
lar  asse„,hl,es  l,y  political  virtue.    ;\l,en  these  thin,,  he^^in  to  n      it 
s  .n  the,r  loss,  a„,l  not  in  conte.s,  eclipses  an.,  ear.h.,takes  ,1,     w    ; 
.0  look  for  the  portents  that  heral.l  the  fall  of  States."    .An.l  .a.  L   "«" 
re  a  ,o„t  to  exchange  certain  goo.1  for  ntore  than  ,loul„f„|    h     ^..^ 
are  ahont  to  barter  ntaxin.s  a,ul  tra.litions  that  never  failed  for  tlfeor  es 
an.l  .loctnnes  that  never  succee.le.l.    Dentocraey  yon  „J  I     ,    ,       ' 
..n,e.    N„„t  and  day  the  gate  is  open  that  lea.lJt!,  that  1  a  c    m    cC 
Pl  m  w^ere  every  anfs  „es,  is  a  ntonntain  a„,l  every  thistle  a  fore.s  - 
But  a  Go  ernntent  s„c„  as  that  of  England  is  the  work  of  no  htnn, 
am      ,t  has  grown  „p  l,y  the  i.perceptil.le  aggregation  of  ce,   trie 
I. .  a  h,ng  winch  we  only  can  enjoy,  which  we  cannot  i.nparl  ,0  „tl,      ' 
and  winch,  once  lost,  we  can  no,  recover  for  ourselves  " 

at  iTZr''  ^°'"^"""^"'  ™'  --  aa,ls,one  could  lead  John  Bull 

,0  ca  ry  ,  ,e  n,ll  unless  some  concessions  were  made.     After  a  hart 

uiicieci,  out  tnev  were  nfff^rr.,]    n  ,.^:,-,      /^.  ■  .1 

.      -c  „.ur.<i  m  \ain.    Oti  the  anniversary  day,  when 
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the  English  spirit  congratulated  itself  on  the  victory  obtained  over 
Napoleon  at  Waterloo  by  Wellington,  a  motion  was  carried  against  the 
Government.  Rating  for  rental  was  substituted  as  the  basis  of  the 
Franchise  in  boroughs.  Lord  Macaulay's  nephew  gave  to  the  public  a 
poem  which  made  its  place  in  the  history  of  the  time.  Tribulation  in- 
creased for  the  "Gladstone  coterie,"  so-called,  and  it  was  driven  to 
resign.  A  financial  panic  came,  the  European  continent  quivered  with 
alarm;  Oueenstown  saw  an  American  monitor  in  the  harbor,  and  ex- 
citement  was  intense  from  one  end  of  the  realm  to  the  other.  The  one 
fact  which  left  its  mark  was  the  Austro-Prussian  conflict,  of  which 
Gladstone  afterwards  said: 

"Never  was  there  a  war  shorter  than  that  of  1866,  but  its  conse- 
f[uences  were  immense.  It  restored  the  national  existence  of  Germany, 
and  brought  within  view  its  complete  consolidation.  It  consummated 
the  national  unity  of  Italy.  It  put  an  end  to  all  possibility  of  refusing 
the  demands  of  Hungary.  As  part  of  the  Hungarian  arrangement,  it 
secured  free  government  for  the  whole  Austrian  r'.mpire.  and,  lastly, 
in  thus  restoring  the  power  of  utterance  and  action  to  that  country,  it 
shattered  the  fabric  of  Ultramontanism  which  had  been  Iniilt  up  by  the 
Concordat  of  1855.  Such  were  the  results,  in  the  South,  of  those  few 
weeks  of  war." 

Gladstone  was  at  least  satisfactory  to  the  Radicals.  Would  they  gc 
too  far  for  him?    Bright  was  satisfied. 

"Who  is  there  in  the  House  of  Commons,"  he  demanded,  "who 
equals  him  in  knowledge  of  all  political  questions?  Who  equals  him  in 
earnestness?  Who  equals  him  in  eloquence?  Who  equals  him  in  cour- 
age and  fidelity  to  his  convictions?  If  tli  0  gentlemen  who  say  they 
will  not  follow  him  have  any  one  who  is  equal,  let  them  show  him.  If 
they  can  point  out  any  statesman  who  can  add  dignity  and  grandeur  to 
the  stature  of  Air.  Gladstone,  let  them  produce  him." 

Radicalism  hail  frightened  sober  John  Bull.  It  seemed  to  be  a  poor 
time  for  reforms,  when  Trafalgar  Square  was  made  riotous  by  more 
than  100,000  people  passing  resolutions  in  its  favor.  Yet  Gladstone  was 
holding  his  own.  The  music  of  Mr.  George  Trevelyan's  poem  was 
turned  into  truth,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  house  was  surrounded  by  a 
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i-cl.cquer,:,a,M„eL..t, stir      ""!,-■  °.'  ""  """""'""  »'  "-' 
•lie  .stahvar.  convicion  a  d  ,n  ?    '  Covcr,„„c,„  ^cm  clo„„ 

...anire.  ,o  G.ca,  ^^         L ^^^^  ^  in'"''';!  '''""""'  ''^^'^ 
or  .wo  of  opp„,,io„  „,„„,„  ,,;  ;    ;  .^  ™;'  ;  '-'■"■-  -at  a  jear 

Meantime  Jlr.  Gladsto,„.V   •  i  ■''  '"^  "S'"- 

■■«  bes,  advantage  :::", 7'^-  =""'  f^™"  »«  appeared  to 

"Inch  Mr.  Koben  Lo>  ■  nr  t  ,T"'/"'"'  "•'"'  '"^  "''"""•- 
'l'efac.,l,at,l,eh,,ori"g,ctlTofGr'p  '""'■''"■'''  '"  "'■"*"■  '" 
-  .0  his  scorn  of  ,l,en,  tha  u  .  ^^Z  f  7'"'"  ""'  '™"  ""'«"-' 
in  Mr.  Gladstone.  e,oc,„e„ce  ^r  D.;  '  ^^  ^^  '"^  '™"  --" 
's  certain  that  Glaclstune  lost  n^  ""  :>tuart  M.Hs  reasoning.     It 

..o,...ars,n,pa.,,„.,;:;^;.r::-;:-'>,;°.-;-^^^^ 

lalent  for  saying  the  wrong  thing  led  him  Z     ,     )     .     ^'"''  """»'-' 
'l>e  working  classes  and  led  then,  to      V       "         ""  '"""  '"='''  "1"" 

"«e.     This  added  sign  fie  „ce  to  """^  "■"^  '^'"''^'-'- 

Square.  g»hcance  to  the  vast  assen.blagc  in  Trafalgar 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  now  a  public  figure  of  s„.l,  . 
>vas  entirely  impossible  for  him  ,„  ,  I'rominence  that  it 

«n,ark.  4  h  d  be  n  a  lo^  °  e  I  "  7'°"'  ""•"'"«  "'"-"^  -" 
Manning,  and  Newn,^^  ,  d  ^n"  ?""  ""•"'''"  '^nd  of  Cardinal 
Now  he  and  his  fami  yw™  to  v'rf  ""'"""^  "'"  ^=''R'°-  "fe 
Pius  IX.  For  eightee^t  c:  t  e^aftT;"""  "T'  "^""'  """"  ^°>'^ 
iantation,  "the  accusation  gro:.-;;'  ,t  L  ^Tr^Tc"  '""""  "™=- 
currency  that  he  ha.l  gone  to  Rn,„P  ,„  ,  '■'=''°'''  Rained 

Protestant  Church  Es^abhsl™  '  r^:;*  "-'  ''"■«  .'^  "-^V 

to  other  matters  of  like  imnorttnce  I,m!  "'""  " '"'  ''"P'^" 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  whr?  ,i  ■  ,  T' '''''' "  ''°'"'-'"  Ca.'.olic. 

outofarepor.so1vco:,.r     t'l"'  'T"  '"  '^'«'™'  ->e 

n.uch  if  Gladstone  ever  got  ov  ,  e ?ff  T!u  °""  '^'^  """'"  "^^ 
had  been  intending  to  jofa  he  Ro  a,  n  °,  '  '■"'°"  ""'  '"=  ■='">" 
or  was  going  to  inLdT  „  c  fZ  ^'Z':  ^  ""  '"''"'""^  ■'  ~"-' 
rassing  to  his  career  as  he  has  llTlu  1  '  ''T  ""'i""ally  embar- 
fnies  of  the  Irish  people  '  '"■°'''*"  '">'<"""?  ""■  J"- 
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At  tiiis  time  Gladstone  J^^^ve  a  g:rcat  deal  of  attention  to  what  was 
called  the  Ritualistic  Movement  in  the  Church  of  England.  Americans 
have,  at  one  time,  been  called  upon  to  face  the  question  as  to  whether 
a  special  denomination  of  Christians  should  arrogate  to  themse!\e.  the 
name  of  "Church  of  America.  '  The  Ritualistic  party  in  America  was 
in  the  lead  during  this  discussion,  and  perhaps  educated  the  Amer'.  an 
nn'nd  into  some  interest  as  to  the  general  drift  of  Ritualism  elsewhere. 
Gladstone's  high  clmrcdnianship  !( d  him  at  once  into  an  appreciation 
of  the  sjmbolism  and  poetr)  of  ccr<  rnonial  and  worship.  It  was  at  the 
time  of  the  Church  Congress  that  tlie  Ritualists  gav?;  their  exhibition 
of  clothes  used  in  their  services.  Scvcp  large  rooms  were  filled  with 
copes,  stoles,  chasubles  and  the  like,  and  ,ii  s  di.'^play,  while  it  fascinated 
the  antiquarians  and  tickled  John  Euli  in  so  far  as  he  was  a  manufacturer 
of  ecclesiastical  millinery,  and  whatever  else  they  needed,  excited  an 
intense  feeling  of  antagonism  to  the  whole  Ritualistic  movement.  Glad- 
stone's famous  essays  on  the  general  subject  were  being  prepared. 

The  only  .»ther  subject  upon  which  Gladstone  talked  at  all  times 
and  with  everybody  in  the  course  of  these  autumn  days,  was  the  Elective 
Franchise.  True,  ilie  Reform  Bill  had  failed,  but  the  justice  and  the  ex- 
pediency of  a  wider  suffrage  was  most  apparent  to  Gladstone.  For  the 
common  people  not  to  desire  it  and  for  England  to  be  glad,  was  for 
England  to  agree  to  their  voluntary  degradation.  Gladstone  saw  the 
educational  value  of  suffrage,  subject  to  such  qualifications  as  an  intelli- 
gent man  would  propose.  There  was  a  growing  feeling  now  that  it  was 
fair  to  admit  men  into  the  processes  of  civilization  if  it  was  meant 
to  civilize  them,  and  that  this  was  wiser  than  to  leave  them  out  where 
their  interests  and  prejudices  could  have  no  voice  or  vote.  The  aston- 
ishing success  of  the  American  Union  began  to  fdl  the  mind  of  England 
with  larger  hopes  for  democracy  everywhere.  The  ten-pound  house- 
holder stop-and-brake  had  not  hitherto  kept  England  from  corruption. 
Xo  wise  man  would  say  that  the  morals  of  a  voting  class,  each  having 
an  income  of  10,000  pounds,  would  be  higher  Mian  the  morals  of  a  vot- 
ing class  having  an  income  of  100  pounds  ;  ~  innum.  Of  one  thing 
Gladstone  was  convinced,  the  burden  of  pi-ooi  >ay  upon  the  advocates 
of  an  exclusive  franchise.     The  tests  ought  to  be  rational,  not  arbitrary. 
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"Pon  .:.c  loyal,,,  of  all  uj^^,^^::;^'''"":'''""'"'"'"'  '''■■'-"''"'^ 

"'«  'l>e  cl.cris|,ed  imcrcst.  of       T      ^         '■'""'"■"'"«  "'^■"' ""  ''elievo 
S."»r,  Mill  s,„o„  ,„.  ,,i,„   ,,:;,,"">!  '""'-""I  U.,-la,i„„.     J„„ 

"lent  of  an  election.  (■M<l»tc.ne  ,1„|  „,„  ,,,,  „,^.  ^.^^..^^ 

Tlie  consideration  of  nnblic  affi.V.  r      „ 
"-ense  educational  .„cven'e„t     „  ,  '    ^'^      '  '"""'^  ■"-'>-  an  i„,. 
C-la.lstone  was  reljin^  n.ore  day  l^t  d    '       '"''"""'"■••'I  -"vcnen,  Afr. 

»'ea..t:n,e  tI.eHnKlisI,  radicalsan.l  .'lie  ,ri,l„V 
"""''"  "<  •^'••-  «riKl„  and  the  Kon.a,  C    ,  „         7°""'-''""""  ""'  "- 
IJ"l.l.n,  were  forming  as  ,n„cl,  of       ,  ''°'"^  "'"""  '''  "'«  a' 

"-Lnlent  frish  agitators.  wl,o  en  er  .1  ■""°  '■■:  ""  '""'"■''  "'"■  'l'<^ 
'^aw  that  Gla<ls,o„e,  with  .Mi,|  „„,„'"  """""a.ion  and  who  now 
-on  with  the  Land  Tenure  and  the  ftilh  Ch,:::"  ""  '°  "°  '"'-"■■"« 

Oladstone,  and  he  refused  to  1    t  ,    ,,  t'  "'^.'."'  """  "^  '™''--  as 

craftily  left  a  path  open  to  thi,  con  e,l„  iT       '  '^"""^'-     "=  "-'> 

And  now,  peace-defending  To  In  n         "'        '"'="'  'P'^"^'-''- 

tones  front  beneath  his  l^o  f  O     "erf   ""J ''""'  »"""">«  ^.-nge 

BrisrI..  had  known  to  what  exte,^   t  ,  '  "  '"''^'■'"'  "«'  "  M-. 

a  la-er  .late,  he  would  no.  1  ^v'e     I  rr«H      r"'''  """'  ''""  'I'""-'  a. 

y  "...ma-ing  that  the  iten,      p  ly  "I  'fo:  "'?  T'"""""  °' '-'-"' 

do  "ith  the  settlement  of  the  ^^  '°  "  *<"""  '--  -"«hi„g  to 

--o,ads.o,,ea„dBr.ghthad.r;s;;i::^t;^:-^^ 
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must  have  reminded  (iladstone  and  Bright  how  tliat  the  same  governing 
classes  which  were  resisting  reform  had  before  resisted  ahnost  every- 
thing hut  physical  force  in  iS^j.  At  a  famous  meeting  in  Birmingham 
now  Bright  received  with  delight  the  announcement  that  100,000  work- 
ingmen  and  artisans  would  again  i)le<lge  to  march  on  London.  In  1832 
the  threat  of  creating  a  new  company  of  lords  who  could  handle  the  old 
peers  who  had  resisted  Reform  brought  the  Throne  and  the  Upper 
House  to  terms.  Now  the  House  of  Lords,  having  declined  to  be  led 
by  (iladstone  toward  a  broadening  of  tlie  suffrage,  looked  out  upon  the 
scene  and  saw  the  possibility  of  100,000  workingmcn  marching  on  Lon- 
don, and  raising  such  a  tumult  in  other  ways  as  either  to  ultimately  fill 
the  House  of  Lords  with  undesirable  occupants  or  to  abolish  it.  Noisy 
indeed  were  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  whene'er  the  Irish  question 
touched  their  Church  or  State.  They  were  learning  from  other  lands. 
Stein  hadraisedthel*russian  ])easantry  from  wretchedness  and  ignorance 
and  revolt,  to  comfort  and  intelligence  and  political  power,  and  it  was 
upon  the  lips  of  men  who  would  willingly  have  granted  Gladstone's  con- 
tention on  Disestablishment, thatthings  must  go  no  further  until  Ireland 
was  civilized,  not  by  physical  force,  which,  either  in  England  or  in  Ire- 
land, had  done  so  much  to  uncivilize  her,  but  by  some  such  radical 
change  as  would  contemplate  the  possession  of  land  by  the  citizens  of 
Ireland  in  fee  simple.  Fenianism  arose  out  of  its  grave,  and  the  specter 
horrified  the  country.  The  London  Times  and  the  Morning  Post 
warned  the  Irish  people  that  the  rebellion  would  be  disastrous.  The 
Reform  Administration  meanwhile  had  met  in  London.  At  this  time 
John  Bright's  eloquence  had  reached  a  height  altogether  unmatched, 
even  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  versatile  powers.  Ordinarily  Bright  had  to 
struggle,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  out  of  it,  with  an  audience 
which  did  not  agree  with  him.  He  spoke  to  monster  meetings 
in  London  and  elsewhere.  Within  the  sound  of  St.  Stephen's  debates, 
his  audience  carried  him  on  into  unwonted  realms  of  oratorical  splendor. 
The  Tory  policy  with  reference  to  the  evils  of  Ireland  had  received  more 
cautious,  more  just,  and  therefore  more  terrible  and  unanswerable  an- 
tagonism from  the  calmer  and  more  skillful  oratory  of  Gladstone.  But 
never  before  had  severity  joined  with  genius  to  cast  upon  the  Tory 
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"-I  f..r  ,.,  ,ar,ia,Iar  class  of  ...opt     Tl,  '  ""°"  '""'""  ""'  '"  '-' 

Lords  .o  ,.c.,on„,  a„.,  ,„e  <„j„,:';: ;  „/  L?'^;:;;;; "'  "ra-r  -' 

'lad  led  to  this  feclintr  niul  nm,.  xr     r-,  7  ^^'scstahlisImK-m 

^i-l.a..e  their  hi,h  iu:::^^^^^:^^^^^  ^■'."si"  Ch..h  to 
treatincMU  of  social  ^nicvances  so  thn^l  "  '"''  ^'''^  S^'"^*-^" 

o^  '^...ian..  a.,  h.:';.     ^^ ^  ::^  ^  -^"  -  '"e  ,ar,er  interests 
tlic  forces  of  pro^^ress.  ^     '""•'  '"  ^''^  ^'''^"t  rank  of 

c.-:  .•.;  .a.,o.  ,i,e  „.es... .;::;:;;::;,,:,;:;:;;;  ^t:;- ,"--  -- 

".en  «I,o  „,ake  tl,e,„  „orll,v  of  Ihcisclvcs  '  ^*'  '"""'- 

-i.e.,  fo.  D,Le„-  .itei::  .^'z::  X",'.  ';;,:r"-  '"•^^^"""-^- 

ilosomcll.iiig  al)oiit  Refnm,      fi    i  .  Government  sliouM 

*e  saw.  U,ar  Ur  1^  "".'>"-'■ '°  -e,  as  ever,,,ocly 

'ecu,a,  energ,.  an,,  Qa,.:'    e  /:'  :,^r,''T'  """''^  """  ""^'- 

tl..-".  ..snal.     1  le  proniiscl  to  l,.l, '  '""""  """'  ""'urinous 

3.o,.c.s  in,p„,tivon  s  I  e  n"  "" '"'°"  ""'"•  ''-'-^P'  "'••-I- 
.ha.,  jnst  a.  this  ..'...e  H  s  ^e  n^  T'T"  ""°"  ''^  "'  '""''>^°"'^'^ 
<i.ffic„l,ies  by  giving „•„    1  ™:"'^  ";"r'  '•"'"  """  »"''-'  •"  1"^ 

«...ers  nnsatisficf  viti,  r         iV,^  "".  "'-"^""-"^"M'  "'ade  the  Dis- 
1..,  fannltcs  hateu  l„n,  becattse  he  gave  so  mttch  tale..^ 
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to  the  cause  of  the  plebeians.     But  he  lia.i  gfimis.  and  lie  was  in  the 
right. 

Just  at  this  time,  when  the  Fenian-  wore  attempting  to  raise  a  revo- 
httion  in  the  ncighl)orhood  of  Hawarden  Castle,  (iladstone's  homo   Mr. 
Disrach"  arose  to  present  tlie  (ioveniment  scheme  of  I  uorm,     llis 
deep  and  sonorous  voice  quivered  as  he  threw  taunt  and  challenge  to 
those  who  had  stood  for  Reform  and  his  maiuier  was  irritably  lofty  and 
serious  ns   lie   uttered   admmii.ly   phrased   commonplaces   apparently 
charged  with  the  deepest  political  wisdom.     Theatrical  in  the  extreme, 
Lis  iKimpous  sneer  accompuiied  him  as  he  strode  forth,  dealing  out  tin- 
sel and  drops  f)f  burning  sa.casm.  never  attempting  the  heights  of  clo- 
(|uonce  visited  by  Bright  or  t.ie  more  rigorous  paths  of  statesmanship 
toward  which  (iladstonc  was  leading  l-ngland.     He  spoke  of  Goldwin 
Smith  as  a  "rami)ant  lecturer,"  and  coolly  proposed  that  cvcrs  such  man 
as  he  shoiild  be  willing  to  think  Reform  a  measure  abo\e-  party,  and  he 
hinted  that  he  and  his  party  alone  ought  to  determine  about  tlie  Fran- 
chise, the  redistribution  of  seats,  and   Ahatever  else  the  Liberal  party 
was  aimlessly  talking  about.     Soon  the  Go\  ernment  scheme  of  Reform 
was  published,  an.l  the  Conservative  party  found  itself  hopelessly  at  war 
with  itself. 

It  was  John  liright  who  gave  Mr.  Disraeli  a  name  which  followed 
lum  to  the  last.    What  Bright  had  said  now  appeared  truer  tl  ui  ever: 

"Now,  Mr.  Disraeli  is  a  man  who  does  w  lat  mav  be  called  the  con- 
jurnig  for  his  party.  He  is  what,  amongst  a  tribe  of  Red  In.lians,  would 
Ik-  called  'the  mystery  man.'  He  invents  plira^.s  'or  them— and  one  of 
the  phrases,  the  last  and  tlir  newest,  is  this  laternl  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise. Now,  Mr.  Disraeli  is  a  man  of  brains,  of  genius,  of  great  capncity 
for  action,  of  a  wonderful  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  of  a  rare  cour;..  - .   He 

would   have  been  a  statesman   if  his  powers  had  been  d' ted  by  anv 

noble  principle  (^r  idea.  JUit,  unhappily,  he  prefers  a  •  po-  -y  and 
worthless  distinction  as  tlie  head  of  a  decaying  party,  fi,  ting  '.r  im- 
possible ends,  to  the  priceless  memories  of  services  rendered  to  his  country 
and  to  freedom,  on  v  \vxh  only  in  our  age  an  enduring  fame  can  be 
built  up." 

Disraeli  kept  England  waiting  for  some  deep  and  wise  scheme  of 
policy  to  unfold  itself.     Gladstone  watched  carefully,  expecting  to  see 


;.  'crals  ,.,„,„,„,  ,.„      ,.  >".  ..  Koforn,  li,||.  ,„„,  „,, 

•-•"""o,  l„.„,  ,„  „,,„  ^  ;,;;'"•"■'  "•'•""■■'"■■I  -  far  ,„a,  „,, 

•^  r'  ■^"■•■""-  •■.^-  ."ore ,;,;?:  '"'^""■'^-  '"---i  .•'  a, 

•>cl  -ros.raino,!  I,n„,,l„„,    ■„,,      "  "     '""';'  '■'■"'»to.K.',,  |,n,.le,„  ,,„,, 
-■■*  a,,.,  ,„.  ,„„,,,^.  „,  .      •  ■     -sere,,  a.  ,„,  ,,„„,  t, ,;, 

,f  "''^'"    "■■"■  Mr.  , ,.  „„,,,,;'  ^;'   "^;  "-■"".en.cd  of  Li,„„,j,„, 

!"^'  ""-■'  '■■    .,'for  „l,iH,  fj„  „|i„t  ,."•"""■;"  '"  "'O'lm,,.  else  l„„ 

°  P"  "■  "H.  .     ,,„,  .,,  ^^;  farther  ,!,a„  „a,  .anfcl 

"•-a-sn,  of  ,|,e  vie,,.      x„,„,,,,  ^'.e  >"  "'.'iT  """"  °"  ''>  "-  <■■- 

'rover.,,,   l;„„eli  I „  „„  ",        ' ." "  ''^  "-'  -■"  '  'f  tl.c  e„„- 

»>'I>l.<.r.  of,,  la,-,.,.  frae„„„-,„-  „""!,",'   'T"  "■''"•'■  '""  '"^  l'"'!  ".e 
f-"-     ^\  a»  k  p„s,.-,„e  ,„a,  ,    , "  X ^    ""•  " ''"  "'"■  "'  '■•'-'•  '"  Ke- 

'"•''=afr.iKn.cm„f,l,eTor;:alv!iH    ,'■■       '"■■"'  ''>'  "'""^>'<"^.  ,-"M 

™n6-.oaplaeei„.l,ea<l„,i,.a„o,"'i.„,'-     ■''"^"'™  "-  cerfainl; 

I'efore  a„ai„e,l.     He„rv  Faueef.     ■?  l"'"     '"  '"''"'  '"  '»<'  "^ver 

<■-;■  nou-  .l,e  l,„„„  a„„  helove      ^    ,;:;r'':,'"  ',"  "'^  P-'-as.or  Gen- 

;■*.;.  works  o„  po,„iea,  eeono;,  'a"   ''"'''''''"■  "-u.l,,.  ofe.. 

Iu8l.es,  of  R„^,,,,  ,an,e  and  of  nhilam  1        '""  ■"'^''  ™"'  ^'»™a.s 

he sor, , ,f  ,„e„  « „o  .ere  rapi,,,' eon ™  r^"  "''?'"'"   ^=P--"'«1 

.h„s,asn,  and  even  .he  old  U'his,  re  '  1    .r"',"'  '''^"^'™'=  "«h  en- 

^  a  w,tness  to  ,.,e  eagerness  of  hi,  s™  '"''""^""  <"  '"^  ^P«cr. 

e^a/erp:;^:;:;::!:';;-;,:--  ".-..-^cions,  ,eawn,  in. 

for  the  eyes  ol  Kngl„,„,  ,„  |„„^  „p„„ 
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CJIadstotic's  clcicnifiKc  .suffcit'd  oftciitinifs  fro-  his  cleverness  in  the 
handling'  of  words,  hut  it  sulTcrod  more  from  the  tendency  of  his  mind  to 
sec  interestinKdistinctionswIiich  are  important  only  to  a  scholastic  mind 
and  for  which  words  arc  the  names,  and  then  it  was  that  words  mastered 
him,  and  he  waded  unelTectively  thron};h  his  too  claI)orate  and  sonorous 
sentences.  Never  until  his  conscience  and  heart  were  stirred  so  that 
his  intellect  had  no  imie  for  subtleties,  did  the  impetuous  stream  carry 
its  full  hurdcn  of  meaning-,  and  his  fervid  imagination  yield  its  resources 
to  his  fully  conceived  purpose  as  an  orator.  Gladstone's  ardent  tem- 
perament shines  throuj^di  these  ^hest  appeals,  and  one  can  easily 
imderstand  how  much  more  popular  Disraeli  must  have  been  in  what 
Thackeray  calls  "society,"  where  a  cold  cleverness  means  so  much  and 
^vllere  an  imjicrious  moral  aim  means  so  little. 

Ciladstone  ai)pcare(l  to  be  lca<Iing  his  party,  when  Disraeli's  I'.ill  pro- 
posing to  establish  Household  SulTrage  came  up.  Gladstone  objected 
to  the  establishment  of  unequal  suffrage  as  Disraeli  proposed,  and  to  the 
leaving  of  the  distribution  of  the  franchise  to  be  handled  by  whimsical 
parish  vestries.  He  proposed  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Disraeli's  qualification, 
andhcadvocatedauiiKtruction  to  tire  committee  embodyuig  the  scheme 
of  a  uniform  rate  giving  the  franchise  to  all  occupiers  of  holdings  rated 
at  five  pounds.  Gladstone's  enemies  saw  that  a  race  was  in  progress  be- 
tween him  and  Disraeli,  and  he  was  accused  of  going  too  far  "toward  the 
mob,"  in  admitting  a  far  larger  number  of  persons  to  the  vote  than  even 
Disraeli  i)roposed.  Besides,  the  Liberal  leaders  were  afraid  their  con- 
stituents would  say  that  this  amendment  would  create  an  arbitrary  line, 
making  a  man's  right  to  vote  rest  on  the  value  of  his  house,  and  not  on 
the  size  of  his  taxes  or  the  amount  of  his  intelligence. 

The  famous  "tea-room  meeting"  of  the  Liberals  occurred.  Glad- 
stone was  told  of  their  refusal  to  support  him.  The  vote  showed  a  vic- 
tory for  Disraeli,  and  the  Tories  were  jubilant.  Gladstone  could  only 
say  to  to  his  friends:  "I  have  deferred  to  the  opinions  of  others;  I  aban- 
doned the  instruction  I  proposed;  I  have  been  accused  of  arrogance  and 
imperiousness.  Had  I  been  imperious  in  this  case,  my  very  defeat 
would  have  been  a  victory." 
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con,c  l,ef„rc  P.rlin.no,,,  h,      c  ,h  ,       '■""'■I'-o  in  l!„n„,„|„  ,,,,, 

"ill.    luen  ,l,i,,  ,Ii,l  ,„„  |t„|„,        '"  "  '"  ""■  '  ;•'"  '"  ""-■  I"""  "f  a 

""I  "hid,  D.„eli  i„ 'is.e.l  were  s„     ,';';: '"""'"""""'"  "'  ""•■ 
vealcl  Krcat  .livcrsily  of  i,lca,     (-,„,',     """'>■     Tliu  .liscssion  re- 

■•>  <he  confi.lc-n,  cxpocalb,,  ,„,„„  ,|,e  „,  '  '     ,1?.  °'  """  ''"""•  "'"I 
Hill  "oul,l  pass  a„<l  be  satish,-  „rv       ,  (^"vcr„n,™t  that  the 

=,.i.c  or  .l.e  n,o,,ihca.L  :  :^7  f,  ,     ''u;'''"7T;'''  '■"■'-"-i™.  i" 
Mo.hlications  a,l„p.e,    wi,    ^  "l'  "'  "'""•'''•"  '"  «"""«  !"»  .en 

>vas  the  ...ost  u,  prcccZ;  ,  '  ?  ;™'";"  '""  ^■'"^"""-'-  " 
Giatlstone  and  Disraeh  v  toj  .'"  ?^"'  """  '"''"'>■  '"'  "''i^-l' 
energy  an,,  unsn.spe  ,  J  ,  :°  ^th'  '^f  ""';"^  '"""  "■'  ^«"« 
and  on  these  debates  Ic  I    hen,  '"  "'"  '^"''■"'"K  ''"el.  On 

re.sponsiblhties  ,.o,;::i:L:  ::\     '  ;;:''';|;,;"';"-™' e,.ises.  p,,shi,,. 

Bre.v  weary,  and  in  J„|y,  ,g,,.  ,  a 'sed  tt;  T        '?  °'  '"'""""""^ 

third  readinff  of  tlie  l!,ll      at     ','''',""'  -vliediilcs.  and  called  for  the 

«i.i.draw„  fLn :;,!:  and'^::;:  ,t:t^r""  Tr "-"  ■''"'"'"> 

stone's  hands.  leadership  of  the  party  into  Glad- 

In  November,  1867.  Mrs.  Disraeh"  fell  ill     The  \i       •  ■ 
came  before  Parliament  in  the  short  t  :  '^'^v^^'n-an  difficulty 

Gladstone,  naturally,  ....  ,s  int    est    1  .       T'"     ''"''  ""''''''"'''■     ^^- 
>.         interested  and  desired  to  talk  on  the  address, 
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but  he  declined,  under  the  circumstances,  to  speak  on  any  subject  which 
might  challenge  Mr.  DisraeH  to  contest  with  him  in  debate  at  such  a 
time. 

Disraeh  was  now  as  mucli  of  a  turncoat,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Conserva- 
tives, as  Gladstone  liad  ever  been.  It  was  not  necessary  for  Gladstone 
to  visit  his  wrath  upon  his  old  foe,  even  if  he  had  any  to  visit,  which  was 
not  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  Lord  Cranbourne  and  Mr.  Lowe 
could  attend  to  Disraeli.  It  is  sufficient  to  quote  Lord  Cranbourne's 
last  remark,  which  was  surpassed  in  severity  by  Mr.  Lowe's  longer 
reference  to  the  subject: 

"I  should  deeply  regret  to  find  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  ap- 
plauded a  policy  of  legerdemain;  and  1  should  above  all  things  regret 
that  this  great  gift  to  the  people,  if  gift  you  think  it,  should  have  been 
purchased  at  the  cost  of  a  poMtical  betrayal  which  lias  no  parallel  in  our 
parliamentary  annals,  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  mutual  confidence, 
which  is  the  very  soul  of  our  party  government,  and  on  which  only  the 
strength  and  freedom  of  our  representative  institutions  can  be  sus- 
tained." 

Disraeli  replied  to  little  purpose.  The  Bill  passed  the  House  of 
C  amnions,  and  after  some  amendments  and  characteristic  speeches  by 
Earl  Russell  anf'  Lord  Derby,  the  Bill  was  adopted.  After  Disraeli's  rec- 
ord on  the  Reform  Bill  there  was  little  else  for  him  to  do  but  to  make 
a  grand  play,  such  as  amused  Great  Britain,  when,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  he  declared  at  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor  in  Scotland,  that  he  had 
ahvays  becu  a  reformer,  and,  above  all,  the  champion  of  the  granting  of 
the  broadest  Elective  Franchise.  He  said  in  explanation  of  his  previous 
history:  "I  had  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  country,  and  to  educate — 
if  it  be  not  arrogant  to  use  such  a  phrase — to  educate  our  party.  It  is  a 
large  party,  and  requires  its  attention  to  be  called  to  questions  of  this 
kind  with  some  pressure.  I  had  to  prepare  the  mind  of  Parliament  and 
the  country  on  this  question  of  Reform." 

After  all  that  might  be  said  of  Gladstone's  "intellectual  intricacy," 
Disraeli's  cleverness  had  not  kept  him  from  appearing  before  the  coun- 
try as  a  man  who  had  been  beaten  with  the  very  ideas  in  his  keeping 
against  which  he  had  fought  so    ong.     Mean'      .\  on  other  sul)jects, 
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about  his  position  of  ant 
and  he  had  favored  the 


"■onjriy.     7|,^.re  conl.I 
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argument  against 

."-, "'-->■  i.o„ 4 .„ , jr, ,  ,^t :::.';;"::■  T--  ^^'"**- 

■"  'l.e  comes.  a,„,„.,  ,|,e  „,„,  ICs,.,,.,!,  c    a     ,1  ,    """''  "'""  '"'' 
raff  of  Popeo."    H,  |,aj  i,,^,,  cri,/ci«d  I,  vT    '  ■■'l'"'^»""«-  "'  ^ 

reniarkal.le  specter  was  ll.is.    Vo„  ,  i  '-"Kl-'"<l--ai.<l  a  „u«l 

hei.ii.inu..op,i,,,.eou.:„,.t:,  x;:;;;7';\ 

"'ougln,  ,o  the  ,l,scs,ahHsl„„e„,  of  al  k    ,  """''*'  ''■■"'•  ""-'J' 

'he  real,,,.    The  >ve„-pai..  Bis,,  ,1    1       V    Inr,"'-':"  '"'''"""'"^  '" 
■■el,gio„s  ,leparl,„e„t  of  the  llri,'  h  ,  '""'  '"'•'"'-■''  "'he 

of  England,  was  also  thre  te,,  ,  nri™'"'"    ,""""'^ '  '"'  ""-'> 

which  had  been  suspected  of      ,:^  ':':,":",'    t  ""-■"™-'"P. 
trol  of  the  State,  was  „ow  sadiv  dis^rX    L  '"  "'"""^'  ™"- 

e  had  ack,„wlcd,.ed,  i„  a  l-.d.lic:     ';/";,"  ,"  -""  ""l"'"'"  "■»' 
U.«o„.ers  on  the  |.ra„cl,ise  questio,,     ,'„   ^    "  ""'"''  "'  "«^ 

a-Khess  ,„  a  ho,l,  „f  N„„e„„,i™  "     j  ^     ?"';.',  '■■"^'y  .'ivo„  a„ 

■«4  for^ret  ,l,at  the  Cht.rcl,  no  longer  l,ad,>',,         ''""'■"  "'"''' 
sities  t.  the  o.xelnsion  of  Dis.;  ,  "*'  "P°"  'he  Univer- 

blan,e  for  this  state  of  tlnlgs!""  ■'""  ""  "'"''""^  "='»  hel.l  in 

Keally,  it  was  too  i)ad  that  nil  th;  ■  oi      i  .  , 
Mr.  Huxley  was  writing    I^'-'tii"      '^^"-'"^  ^'^  a  tin,e  when 
a-cl  that  even  (ilaclstonL  „     '^  ^^^^   """^^  ''-•'■-^  <'<^^^-s 

""churchly  fuhninations.  and  M  xAH  ^  ""^'"'^  •''^^^"""^^  ^''^«^ 

comparative  rehgion.  to  b    del    '  "i  "''  '°'"'^°-^'"^^  ^"'<''--'^-^^'^  on 

AI>bey  or  at  Ox^.d  No  J  L^^^^^^^  """"  ^"^  ^^''"'^  ^'^  U'estnn-nster 
and  t^embhng  for  their^n  fi"      ,    T'"""'^"  Ch„rchn,en.  well  fed 

astheonly  l.ea.wateraX:;  :  :  ri7''  '''  ^^-^  "^  ^^^^'^^ 
•^"ch  an  hour,  that  o„e  excited  believ/T  ,  ''''  "'^'  ''^''"^"•'^■^''10.  at 
otenee  in  to  protect  the  cl^fe::!  ter'"  '"""  '^*"'^°^^  '^  ^^^^  ^"-'P' 

Now  came  a  peripatetic  orator  named  Afurnhv      ,     ,    , 
amongst  the  lower  classe..  nc.n,-...  .,.    ,        .'^'"H^bv,  who  led  a  crusade 
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by  the  murder  of  a  man  named  Brett,  and  this  fact  inchcated  such  a 
state  of  things  as  would  demand  the  consideration  of  sonic  scheme 
which  would  make  Fenianism  the  name  of  a  less  danj^crous  force  in 
politics.  Not  even  the  trades-unions  (luestion,  which  was  the  cause  of 
a  general  controversy,  could  attract  Gladstone  from  this  subject. 

London  could  hardly  enjoy  Christmas  because  of  the  explosion  at 
Clerkenwell  and  the  revelations  made  by  Fenianism,  and  the  irrita- 
tion it  caused  showed  that  something  must  be  done  immediately  with 
regarfl  to  removing  the  causes  of  Irish  discontent.  A  Government  was 
in  powfT  called  the  Derby  Government,  whose  interests  Disraeli  was 
practically  managing,  and  notliing  but  coercion  could  be  expected 
from  them.  On  the  25th  of  February  (1868)  Lord  Derby  had  resigned. 
Disraeli  had  formed  a  new  Administration,  and  now  he  could  look  back 
upon  the  period  when  his  speech  was  received  with  shouts  of  derision 
and  speak  with  his  accustomed  satire  of  those  who  had  laughc<l  at  him. 
He  had  struggled,  single-handed  and  alone,  from  being  the  desjiised 
Jew  in  politics  to  a  position  of  glory  and  power.  He  was  now  Premier 
of  the  Realm. 

March  30th  Gladstone  moved  the  following  resolution: 
"i.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Ireland  should  cease  to  exist  as  an  establishment,  due 
regard  being  had  to  all  personal  interests  and  to  all  individual  rights  to 
property.  2.  That,  subject  to  the  foregoing  considerations,  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  prevent  the  creation  of  new  personal  interests  by  the  exercise 
of  any  public  patronage,  and  to  confine  the  operations  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners  of  Ireland  to  objects  of  immediate  necessity,  or 
involving  individual  rights,  pending  the  final  decision  of  Parliament.  3. 
That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  humbly  to  pray 
that,  with  a  view  to  the  purpose  aforesaid,  Her  Majesty  will  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament  her  interest  in  the 
tenij)oralities,  in  archbishoprics,  bishoprics,  and  other  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nities and  benefices  in  Ireland  and  in  the  custody  thereof." 

The  spirit  in  which  the  reform  was  proposed  had  been  revealed  in  a 
debate  on  1  previous  motion. 

"If  we  be  prudent  men,"  Gladstone  said,  "I  hope  we  shall  endeavor, 
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"But  sir,  this  is  to  view  a  rcli<;i()iis  estal)lishment  upon  one  side  only — 
upon  wliat  1  may  call  tlic  ethereal  side.  It  has  likewise  a  side  of  earth; 
and  here  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  some  lines  written  by  the  present 
Archbishop  of  I^ublin,  at  a  time  when  his  genius  was  devoted  to  the 
muses.     He  said,  in  siieakint;-  of  mankind: 

"\Vc  wiu)  (lid  our  lineage  high 
Draw  from  beyond  the  starry  sky, 
Are  yet  upon  the  other  side 
To  earth  and  to  its  dust  allied. 

"And  so  the  Church  Establishment,  regarded  in  its  theory  and  in  its 
airn,  is  beautiful  and  attractive.  Yet  what  is  it  but  an  appropriation 
of  public  property,  an  ap])ropriation  of  the  fruits  of  labor  and  of  skill 
to  certain  purposes,  and  unless  these  pur])oses  are  fuHilled,  that  appro- 
priation cannot  be  justified.  Therefore,  sir,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  we 
must  set  aside  fears  which  thrust  themselves  upon  the  imagination,  and 
act  upon  the  sober  dictates  of  our  judgment.  I  think  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  cause  for  action  is  strong — not  for  precipitate  action, 
not  for  action  beyond  our  powers,  but  for  such  action  as  the  opportuni- 
ties of  the  times  and  the  condition  of  Parliament,  if  there  be  a  ready 
will,  will  amply  and  easily  admit  of.  If  I  am  asked  as  to  my  expecta- 
tions of  the  issue  of  this  struggle,  I  begin  by  frankly  avowing  that  I, 
for  one,  would  not  have  entered  into  it,  unless  I  believed  that. the  final 
lioiu-  was  about  to  sound: 

'"Venit  summa  dies  et  ineluctabile  fatum. 

"And  I  hope  that  the  noble  lord  will  forgive  me  if  I  say  that  before  Friday 
last  I  thought  that  the  thread  of  the  remaining  life  of  the  Irish  Estab- 
lished Church  was  short,  but  that  since  Friday  last,  when,  at  half-past 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  noble  lord  stood  at  the  table,  I  have 
regarded  it  as  being  sliorter  still.  The  issue  is  not  in  our  hands.  What 
we  had  and  have  to  do  is  to  consider  well  and  deeply  before  w-e  take 
the  first  step  in  an  engagement  such  as  this;  but  having  entered  into 
the  controversy,  there  and  then  to  acquit  ourselves  like  men,  and  to 
use  every  effort  to  remove  what  still  remains  of  scandals  and  calami- 
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cord  .„e  „ob,e  f.l.ic  o,  ,l,e  n,^^"Z^^\ '""  '""^"'  "'  >"""-'  cu„- 

In  the  latter  pan  of  the  ve-ir  ivr^     ,,'     , 
Cl.->.l.s.o„e  p„Wi.sl,„l  |,is  f.,„,o,K  "n  :  ""'  °™""'  K'"'-".  Mr. 

"=  agree>l  ,l,„  ,  ,  •'''""  °'  •^"""""k'raplu.- 

^"t^esa!-t^:u;:re:2^r^'■■^f^ 

of  Irelami,  uas  likely  to  ,  ,  e  '  '  ^'f  ^'•■■'''■"""^nt  of  ,l,e  Cl.urch 
-PHli.y.  fro,,,  ,„e  re  i  or  "  :  Zl  """'■  "  "°'  "•  -"«•  -" 
person  was  l,„„self.  He  ,  oro  !  ,  '"™"'='  °'  "  "'''°"'-  -'"  '!.« 
wi.icht„e  Liberal  par.,  :::ZfZX"'"'  ''"  '"""'  "'  """- 

-ere,,:. '  i'LTs;:::! .:"::' f:;:^;:r,"i  t  *'"■"  ■™"  ^'•^'-- 

I'ook  ,0  .l,e  ease  of  the  Irisl,  t    ,  V";'     "'  ""-■  ''"""''  "'  "-' 

confronted  l,i„,.  a,„l  says  that  the,,  le  "  '"  ""  "'''"'''"^  '''"'^>> 

ren,ove  this  prieeless  treas.^e  r  ,  ,  "'"'"  "'""«'"  >«  ^O'"'' 
people,"  a,Kl  further,  he  t,e,l  -  ,  ""  "")  """  ''■■-■"  <"  "-  Irish 
'l.eirn,on,e„.ary  fav^ratt  ;:'";; "I*'  "^  "-"■>■  'o  Pn-hase 
eMahlish  "a  high  fe„ee  agai,  s   ^   .  ■"' ''"'"'"""  '""=«-^'».  ""J 

«ede<l  to  poi„.  o„t  i,tco„!        e?a  ,     :,:rr    °'"*^"'""-^''   "'  "■"■ 
'o  say  II.at  the  ,nai„  P,-oposi,i:,   ,  '  r;^,^™:^-- ■"  ""  "°°''  ="" 

ttons  „,th  the  Ch„rch,"  l,o„„,|  ,,;,„  ,  "  "f/  ^  '"^  State  i„  its  Kela- 
on  every  si.le.  He  ack„„„.|e  „,',""'  '°'^''  ^■"'  '-""'ed  hi™  i., 
an  t,n,e„aWe  position,  and  in  ,1  is  An  T  '"  '''"  ■■""'"•«'  '™n, 

ceetled  to  prove  that  it  J  Zt^^^^T"  ''"'"''-g-P")'  "'e  l-ro- 
«ith  indecent  levitv."  i.  „.a  not  ",,  ",■■"■"■  "  "'•'^  '""  "l'-'°""e,l 
P"litieal  an.hition."  the  Z    i  "of  """'""  '"  '"=  ""e^ests  „, 

^-ated."  it  „,s  „„,  ■Ua.Cl  pre  l:;':  ""V"  ""'"'""  "'  ""'-- 
el.ange  of  fro,,,.-  a„.|  „,„  '„„';."'  ""  ""■'■'■  ''"''  '«"  no  real 
lion.  "'■">  '■•■"'  ""«'"derstoo,l  l,i,„  ..„„|  ,,;^  p^^._ 
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the  Estahli.slicd  C'luirch  of  Ireland  must,  at  no  distant  period,  cease  to 
exist  as  an  Ivstahlishnient.    lie  added: 

"I  was  not  sorry,  T  was  ,<,dad.  that  while  Ireland  seemed  content  to 
have  it  so,  a  lon,ti:er  time  should  he  .yranted  her  to  unfold  her  religious 
energies  through  the  n'cdiuni  of  an  active  and  pious  clergy.  My  mind 
recoiled  then,  as  it  recoils  now,  from  the  idea  of  worrying  the  Irish 
Church  to  death.  I  dc-ired  that  it  should  remain  even  as  it  was,  until 
the  way  should  be  oi)ened,  and  the  means  at  hand,  for  bringing  about 
some  better  state  of  things." 

He  rehearsed  the  chronicle  of  her  history  and  his  own.  Year  upon 
year  was  examined  and  correspondence  printed  which  showed  how 
continuously  (Jladstone's  Liberalism  had  been  growing,  how  certainly 
erroneous  im])ressions  were  passing  away,  and  how  healthfully  a  large 
view  of  statesmanship  had  developed  in  his  mind.  Solidly  and  bril- 
liantly his  defense  at  last  arose  as  an  argument,  until  his  conclusion 
came  as  follows: 

"An  esta1)lishment  that  neither  does,  nor  has  her  hope  of  doing  work, 
except  for  a  few,  and  those  few  the  portion  of  the  community  whose 
claim  to  public  aid  is  the  smallest  of  all,  an  Establishment  severed  from 
the  mass  of  the  people  by  an  impassable  gulf,  and  by  a  wall  of  brass;  an 
Establishment  whose  good  offices,  could  she  offer  them,  would  be  in- 
tercepted by  a  long  unbroken  chain  of  painful  and  shameful  recol- 
lections; an  Establishment  leaning  for  support  upon  the  extraneous  aid 
of  a  State,  which  becomes  discredited  with  the  peoi)lc  by  the  very  act  of 
lending  it;  such  an  Establishment  will  do  well  for  its  own  sake,  and  for 
the  sake  of  its  creed,  to  divest  itself,  as  soon  as  may  be,  of  gauds  and 
trappings,  and  to  commence  a  new  career,  in  which,  renouncing  at  once 
the  credit  and  the  discredit  of  the  civil  sanction,  it  shall  seek  its  strength 
from  within,  and  now  at  length  learn  to  put  a  fearless  trust  in  the 
message  that  it  bears." 

Disraeli  read  the  elaborate  essay  and  quietly  remarked:  "Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  an  Italian  in  the  custody  of  a  Scotchman." 
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CHAPTER  XXVli 

DISESTABLISHMENT. 
Gladstone  scented  victory  from  tho  J      •     • 
vote  .n  the  Honse  of  Con.nons         a     „    f"""^  "^  ^'""^  ««"^-     Tl.c 
to  hv.ngs  in  the  gift  of  the  Gove  nmcn  "  ''  "'^'  ''''^'-"tmcnts 

-uM  he  nu.l    Brighfs  speec  ^   J  "    "^  '--/--t  hishoprics 

Satunlay  Review"  declared  that  no  Li  erT^r  "  '°  '"'  ^'''-^^  ^^^-^  ^'^^ 
-;';-t  hin.  Disraeh-  took  an  a  titt  e  o  '"'T'' ""'' '"  ^'""'''^'^^^ 
-■^t.tnt,on.  and  advertised  a  lo,^  ,  ■  ^''^'^''-^"^  ^'^f--'  ^<>.-  the 

know  how  much  lie  ot.ght  to  do  n  u  I      ,  '''''^^^'-     ^^'  '''•l  "ot 

P-ty."     Acnte  in  a,,  ^.is  nl  ^  '^     V^'l'f  ^'^  "^'^^-'ation  of  the 

t'Hsel  and  attracted  the  loyalty  of  t L  ,  '  ''•'""'''^^^'  ^''^"  '"-'>  by 
no  expen<hture  of  power  to  ge  it  „to  ,f  ^T"  "^  ''''  -^'--i 
C  -ch  matters.  Paradoxicafan  s  lie 71^:"'  !"?  ^^— ativcs  o^ 
•ator  against  threats  of  dissoIntJ  ,      "■''"''  '''''^f''-^^'  ''■|<e  a  ^dnd- 

Household  Suffragel'^    r  nni!  •:?!  "^  '-'  --  adJi!:;, 
;-  own  manner  and  in  the!am    di   :  i,  Z^'!  7'°"-^  f^^^^-^'ons  after 
"Pon  h,s  hope  that  out  of  the  mass  ofTaJ       ,    '  "''^^"■"-  ■'^'''^-  '"^^'vi"? 
-•".  there  had  come  a  new  st^^^tluo  t tV      "  ''  ""'  '^^^^'^^'^  -^o 
to  the  Queen,  which  led  to  the  nn  ^'■^'  ^''■'■^■-    ^'^^'^^^^'^  visit 

would  neither  resign  J  ::'lZ:Z-''"  '''/  ''"  ^^^'''>'  ^^^  >- 
"ntdnewvotershadanopportun  tvofex  "'"'•     "'  '""'^'  '^°'''  "" 

cause  of  unfavorable  comme       and    rse"'"-''^  '"'^  "'^'"'°"'  ^^-'^-^  ^'- 
want  of  confidence,  even  thoT^h  i  '"''''  '''''"'"  '^'^^  '^  vote  of 

posed  to  have  more  to  do     i^  f  ^^^^^^^^  ^^'^  ^"e  Queen  pro 

J^'tl^erto.  was  h-R-ely  to  be  suggested  """'  ""^  ^"^•^'^^-■"^-  ^han 

sto^c^id^^rtft::::-::^^^^^^    -^ '-  --  ^d. 

estabh-shment  with  great  fore     thf-"'  ''"'^''  ^•■''^'''''  '^  ^'-'^'^   Dis- 
^oun.    DisraeHenc^irag^:^^'^      J^^^  '-t  roa.d  hi^ 
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Tullocli  faik'd  to  approve  the  (iladstoiic  nictliod.     Id  his  journal,  the 
schohir  of  St.  Amh-eus  said: 

'"May  27,  iSr)8:  I  cannot  sec,  on  tlic  whole,  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
is  a  policy  of  pacification.  The  evils  and  miseries  of  Ireland,  however 
ori<j[inally  connected  with  the  Irish  Church,  have  undouhtedly  ionj,^  since 
extended  heyond  it.  They  are  no  lont^er  s])cciall\  connected  with  it. 
The  disestahlishnient  of  the  Irish  Church  will  not  very  directly  touch  the 
present  evils  an<l  miseries  of  Ireland,  while  its  immediate  effects  may  he 
in  some  respects  very  disastrous.  The  Irish  Church  has,  after  all. 
been  a  civilizing  a}^a"nc\-  in  \arious  ways,  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
thai  you  cannot  withdraw  this  aj^ency  in  a  sudden  manner  without  cer- 
tain social  evils  resulting-.  Religious  parties  will  indeed  be  placed  on 
an  ecjuality,  and,  as  I  tliink,  a  great  historical  wrong  will  be  expiated, 
because  the  Irish  Church  has  ever  been  a  historical  wrong.  Any  man 
who  goes  into  its  history  will  be  more  ;.".!  more  convinced  of  this. 
But  still  the  evil  passions  fostered  by  n';l-  -hnis  inequality  will  remain; 
and  I  fear  the  results  of  these  passion »  wil!  be  more  disastrous  when 
once  the  controlling  force  of  law  is  withdrn'.'.  n. 

"Secondly,  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  appears  to  me  not  so  nuich  in 
itself,  as  in  reference  to  many  who  are  supporting  it,  to  be  an  anti- 
Establishment  policy,  and  the  probable  result  of  it  will  extend  much 
beyond  what  he  anticipates. 

"It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  there  is  no  logical  connection  between 
the  Clinrch  of  Scotland  or  the  Church  of  England  and  that  of  Ireland. 
There  is  no  logical  connection;  but  political  movements  do  not  move  by 
logic.  Unquestionably  when  you  think  of  the  principles  that  are  mov- 
ing many  parties  who  strongly  support  Mr.  Gladstone,  you  cannot  but 
apprehend  grave  results  from  them.  As  there  are  dogmatic  State 
Churchmen,  so  there  are  dogmatic  anti-State  Churchmen.  There  are 
men  who  look  upon  the  State  Church  principle  as  an  irreligious  prin- 
ciple, a  principle  for  the  destruction  of  which  they  are  bound  to  con- 
tend. I  think  these  men  are  profoundly  mistaken.  I  look  upon  the 
connection  between  Church  and  State,  rightly  regarded,  as  a  great 
blessing.  .  ,  .  It  is  not  my  business  to  indicate  here  what  I  would 
have  considered  a  wiser  policy.     But  I  may  say  frankly  that  my  own 
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v".n  to  speak  „f  ,|,a,  i„  „,„  a,,,,,,,,,,,.   ,  ,""  '"-"l''''     '  '-"""•  "  is  i„ 
Popeo-  e..cUc.  .,.,  a  ,ce,i,„  „:;"  ^  ,,  t^  ,0'::  ^  '""''  "' 

"  "■  ■•'">•  »l.a|.c..     n„t  ,u  v.or,l,eles..  ,l,i,  l,a,   1,  ,  ,■    "T"'"^ 

(treat  statesmen,  tlie  ,ra,liti„„-,l  „„i  "'  ''"'"'>'  "'  '■'"  °"' 

"■-  -.."..r,   l,a,l  pen„it,e,l  it  "i  ,  '""■"■  '";"  "  "'^'  '-■""«»  "' 

I'ave  1,,..,,  tl.is  .lav  i„  a  st  ,  ■     '  "'"'"'  '""■  ''■^■'"'"1  """W 

I.,  rejoice.''  '  '  "''"''  ""^  "•"■■  "uul.l  have  reaso,, 

.ions  .0  his  success  i::'.^;  „'",::  -.t;;'^?;"  "r-  — - 

stone  is  the  j^reat  triuninlr  I.„f  ,,.  '  ^^«"^^''ton:  "Glad- 

1        I  h  '•"i  inumpii,  hut  lie  dwiis  that  he  h-ic  fr^  ,1..-  <• 

Iiand.  oons  stintr  of  Fiifrlkh  t  a       i     r^  °  '"'^'^  ''  four-  n- 

'■>-Ha„s,  a„„  td  c:z^^'::'^::;:^t^''''"'''- """-'  "- 

<liffic,„.ies  in  the  face,  and  tr„s.  to  r.:,,:,".;:,,™""^^  '"  '°"'  ""''' 

I^earts'  content';  Ciadsto:  saw  fa  '  ,  e  ,:::/r''f .  '"-'■"^'  '°  ">* 
Disraeli  taunted  Mr.  Gladstone's  s  g  e  ^l  :;'™';;'"''  "T  ""'"^■ 
.m,seen,ly  fight  over  expected  pl„„,|er     T  ,  ^  ""cl„ct,ng  an 

of  Co,nnions  was  intense  and  on,.  T  ''"''^''"'  ''"  "«  House 
care  that  .He  House  of  l:;;!!  t:;','  h  Z,:;,  'i^t^^^^^^'  ">  "=- 
from  the  House  of  Common.    This  ,v,s , ,.  ,        "  '-'°'"'-'  "P 

course,  Gladstone's  denunciatio;  ;,,'::"  "  "  'I'"'"--  «' 
crushing,  Disraeli  mysteriously  hinted  a.  hro  '",'"""'  ""•" 
something  which  he  could  not  Ll  aTd  he  c  °"''"  ''•■"'  '°'''  '™ 
niagic.  He  was  chafed  and  ,vo,;ed,n  the  ""■"''  "''''"'  '""''"  '» 
The  moral  height  upon  which  "rn      /  *^"  ""'"""■  °'  '"'=  '"es. 
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afford  to  lose  his  coolness.     He  was  adroit,  subtle,  dexterous,  and  held 
his  j^Tound  witli  remarkahle  strenj^th. 

Until  July  31st  Parliament  was  not  prorogued.  After  an  appeal  to 
the  country.  Disraeli  announced  that  his  colleagues  had  resigned  their 
ofiiccs.  The  Oucen  summoned  Gladstone  to  Windsor  to  constitute  a 
new  Government.  He  was  at  last  Prime  Mini.ster  of  England,  and  be- 
hind him  was  a  majority  rei)resenting  the  sentiments  of  human  progress. 
No  longer  was  he  the  servant  of  Dukes  of  Newcastle  or  otherwhere,  or 
the  voice  of  timorous  and  scholastic  Oxford.  He  had  become  instead 
the  Tribune  of  the  people. 

Gladstone  made  Mr.  Bright  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
otherwise  made  himself  strong  in  his  lieutenants.  He  had  announced 
his  purpose  at  least  to  test  Ireland  and  to  demonstrate,  if  possible,  if 
Ireland  could  be  governed  according  to  Irish  ideas.  He  was  met  by 
unsuspected  difriculties.  Three-score  years  had  poured  their  wealth  of 
experience  and  culture  into  him.  and  he  confronted  his  problems  with 
astonishing  vivacity.  By  liis  side  was  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  as  incessant  a  worker  as  Gladstone  himself.  Many 
of  his  closest  friends  knew  that  the  question  of  disestablishment  involved 
and  would  lead  to  a  consideration  of  the  Irish  problem  in  genera' 

March  ist  had  come,  and  Gladstone  had  introduced  his  measure  for 
the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church.  So  intense  was  his  thought, 
and  so  impetuous  was  his  stream  of  reasoning,  so  clearly  did  Gladstone 
understand  himself  upon  this  subject,  that  Disraeli,  who  was  accustomed 
to  say  that  Gladstone  was  likely  to  be  "inebriated  by  the  exuberance  of 
his  own  verbosity."  declared  that  the  oration,  three  hours  long, 
had  not  a  sentence  which  any  thorough  consideration  of  tlie  subject 
could  have  marked  out  as  superfluous. 

The  proposition  of  Gladstone  was  that  what  had  hitherto  been  a 
State  Establishment  should  become  a  free  Episcopal  Church.  He  con- 
chided  his  speech  in  the  following  memorable  sentences: 

"I  do  not  know  in  what  cotmtry  so  great  a  change,  so  great  a 
transition,  has  been  proposed  for  the  ministers  of  a  religious  communion 
who  have  enjoyed  for  many  ages  the  preferred  position  of  ari  Established 
Church.    I  can  well  understand  that  to  many  in  the  Irish  Establishment 


1->isi:stai;lisii.mi.;.\t. 

such  a  cliaiigc  appears  to  he  nothing  less  than  r„in  -,.,  11,         ■     ' 

f-nthe,.i,htonuhichtheyno.st'ulthef:;  :      ::: 

•"Hi  their  fears  recall  the  words  used  i„  'Kin-  [  e-,r  •     >  •  "  "' 

;.a...  pe.,a.  cv.„  u.n,e ,,.,:;;:;  :;:-j:;;;:;X:; 

-Ten  n,,-,sts  al  rail,  make  n..i  il,e  al,il,„li. 
Uliicli  ll„nl  liasl  |ier[>ei„lici,la,lv  fallen- 
Illy  lifes  a  lliiraelc! 

"And  )cl  l,ut  a  liiile  uliile  after  llic  ojil  man  is  relie,,.  r  i         ,  -     . 
lusion,  an<l  fi,„|,,  l,e  l,a.  „„.  (alien  a,  all.    S,  ,       ,  '"         ''" 

.l.e  fie,i.ions  an.l  a.lvcn.i.ions  akl  on  wh      TZ^o'!'  '"T    ,"' 
...e  Irish  r..al„is,™e„t  .„  lean.  i.  .honl„"c::      r,      o  "f, ^^  ,' 

ass„e,a„o„,  but  between  the  EstabHsh,„ent  an.    .1,    S    ,        ,      f'"" 
commenced  under  circumstance*  lif.l,  ,       ■  •  '        '''  "■■" 

nteasnre-grea.  .n  its  principles,  great  in  the  „m|,i,„,,e  ':  ,     "  ^^ 

.cal,  b„t  tnteresttng  detail,  an,l  great  as  a  testing  nieasnr       o   I'm 

show  for  one  and  all  of  us  of  uhnt  n,.*.i  "easurc,   tor  it  will 

brings  a  great  res,,„,Ks  hi  ^.!^g  ;:;;!?  "'T    ''"°"  "^  ""  " 

occ,,p,t,,isi.nch.  ^^.aree's,,ec^i:;^;:;::[^:;z,:'^,;;■''> 

.>«.  follou-  rash,fess  in  tnu'lZ  2.1  I  ^  7"  ""  ""'-'"->'= 
■nen,  those  Phaetons  o   pol  ,ic,        „  'l    T     '°  '""  """"  '""'^ 

a..e„,pt  to  guide  the  cha  io^^^h  „  Bn  u"  "'"''"°,' ,'°  ""  '"^"' 
l«avy,  does  not  exclusively  pres  „ l";  „^  '  ''^/"l""-'""".'-,  though 
who  has  to  take  part  in  ,1,;    ,  "^     '"'  "P°"  "'">■  '"a" 

Every  man  apprirs'i;:!  i:::;™  rji";;:"  '^  '^'^  ■'^"- 

"""     niKi.r  the  most  solemn  obiiga- 
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tions  to  raise  the  level  of  his  vision  and  expand  its  scope  in  proportion 
^n  h   he  greatness  of  the  matter  in  hand.    The  working  of  our  constittt- 
fonal  Government  .tself  is  upon  its  trial,  for  I  do  not  believe  there  ever 
was  a  t>me  when  the  wheels  of  legislative  machinery  were  set  in  motion, 
under  conditions  of  peace  and  order  and  constitutional  regularity,  to 
deal  with  a  question  greater  or  more  profound.    And  more  espec  ally 
sir  IS  the  credit  and  fame  of  this  great  assembly  involved;  this  assembly 
^h.  h  has  inherited  through  many  ages  the  accumulated  honors  of  bril- 
l.ant    riumphs,  of  peaceful  but  courageous  legislation,  is  now  called 
upon  to  address  itself  to  a  task  which  would,  indeed,  have  demanded  all 

cestor  .    I  believe  it  will  prove  to  be  worthy  of  the  task.    Should  it  fail 
even    he  fame  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  suffer  disparageme    • 
should  ,t  succeed,  even  that  fame.  I  venture  to  say.  will  rece  ve  no  sma^^^ 
no  insensible  addition.    I  must  not  ask  gentlenfen  oppos  t    t^co" 
|n   Ins  view^  emboldened  as  I  am  by  the  kindness  thev  \L  shown  me 
.s  e„.„g  .vith  patience  to  a  statement  which  could  not  have  been  o,h" 
than  tedious;  but  I  pray  them  to  bear  with  me  for  a  moment  while  for 
myself  and  my  colleagues.  I  say  we  are  sanguine  of  the  issue.     We 
believe,  and  for  my  part  I  am  deeply  convinced,  that  when  the 
consummation  shall  arrive,  and  when  the  words  are  spoken  that  s.,. 
g.ve  the  force  of  law  to  the  work  embodied  in  this  measure-the  work 
of  peace  and  justice-those  words  will  be  echoed  upon  every  shore 
where  the  name  of  Ireland  or  the  name  of  Great  Britain  has  beeif  he  rd 
and  , he  answer  to  them  will  come  back  in  the  approving  ve  dlt  of 
civilized  mankind."  **     ciuici  01 

Disraeli  kept  .he  way  brillia.U  ui,l,  explosive  generalities  and  the 
g  onnd  was  hot  «„h  his  sarcas,,,.  which  ran  like  a  fire  antids,  dry  leaves 
w Inle  he  tran,e,l  Ins  heavier  cannon  upon  Gla<lstone's  propositions     He 
talked  abont  the  nnportance  of  religion,  and  handed  out  tawdry  imita! 
nons  o  cloth  of  gold  with  cotnntonplaces  regarding  tr„st-,no„ey'a         e 
Protestant  Church  which  he  was  so  heroically  defending,  and  he  closed 
by  renundtng  Mr.  Gladstone  of  the  certain  effect  of  thf,  legisla.io ,"0 
the  pos,t,on  of  the  Church  of  England.     Here  perhaps  he  erred  no 
The  only  blood  he  now  drew  was  when  he  indicated  that  the  effect  of  the 
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B  11  was  to  g,ve  the  landlords  a  large  anmtnu  of  the  spoils  of  the  Church 
Gladstone  s  proposuion  to  spend  this  sun,  upon  eleen.osynary  i  t  ' 
t.ons  hardly  wuhstood  the  shock  of  Disraeli's  attack.  Th  co  1 
read.ng  of  the  Bill  was  carried  by  a  n.ajority  of  n8.  Lor  S 
whose  s.lence  was  thought  to  indicate  that  he  was  willing  forT  ,  ' 
pron..se,  gave  Englau<l  a  phrase  which  se.  n.any  n,on  goi.fg  a,  out    a  " 

fire.  At  last  Stanley  spoke  ui  excellent  phrase,  offending  the  Conser- 
a  .ves  because  he  went  so  far  fron.  hereditary  creeds,  auclln^gon  , 
he  Liberals  because  he  did  not  follow  the  logic  of  his  convictions  in  tht 

direction  of  Disestablishment. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Irish  people  behaved  badly,  and  that 

r  sh  outbreaks  of  agrarian  outrages  annoyed  Gladstone  e.xceeding 

th     Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  rejoiced  that  Gladstone  was  going  to 
abolish  the  Church.-     Irelan.l's  gratitude  to  Gladstone  never  had  a 
very  wise  or  honorab.  way  of  exhibiting  itself,  and  just  now  the  Libera 
lea  ers  feared  that  Ireland's  agitations  and  repeated  acts  of  lawlessness 
^ould  create  a  feehng  ,n  England  which  would  not  permit  justice  to  be 
done  in  the  case  of  the  Church.     M.  Gladstone's  associate  in  office 
Mr   Forster,  offered  valuabie  legislation  to  correct  abuses  which  had 
undoubtedly  produced  barbarism  and  ignorance 

There  was  one  subject  alone  conmianding  superlative  attention. 
Everybody  looked  to  the  House  of  Lords.     The  opposition  had  gath- 
ered again  and  privilege  arrogated  the  right  to  put  down  progress 
John  Bright  warned  them  of  the  probable  results  of  their  obstinacv    The 
Bill  passed    and  July  29,  1869,  saw  the  Irish  Church  disestablished. 
Ireland  had  at  last  gained  the  ear  of  Parliament.     O'Connell  had 
not  prophesied  vainly  and  Ireland  was  certainlv  not  likelv  to  lose  the 
opportunity,  now  that  she  had  England's  attention  fixed  upon  her    John 
Bright  suggested  that  they  would  better  hold  a  good  long  session  in 
Dublin,  and  that,  there  and  then,  all  the  Irish  questions  should  be  sub- 
mitted and  Irish  domestic  matters  attended  to  comprehensively  and 
at  once.    The  land  was  reverberating  with  the  cry  from  Ireland  asking 
for  fixity  of  tenure,  and  that  cry  would  have  been  heard  more  certainly 
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if  tl.ere  had  not  come  from  the  same  hot-headed  population  demands 
for  wliolesale  confiscation,  and  expressions  of  the  general  expectation 
amongst  the  peasantry  that  things  would  culminate  in  every  Irishman's 
havnig  a  little  farm  of  his  own. 

Gladstone's  Bill  for  the  reform  of  the  system  of  Land  Tenure  in 
reand  was  taking  its  form  in  his  mind,  while  the  landlonl.s,  who  ha<l 
Intlierto  been  undisturbed,  were  volcanic  in  their  expressions  of  wrath 
and  while  also,  at  a  meeting  in  Ireland  a  tenant  gravelv  advocated  thJ 
i>r.  ish  GoNernmenfs  providing  every  family  with  enough   free-hold 
land  tc  give  them  support.    John  Stuart  Mill.  Henry  Fawcett  and  other 
political  economists  sought  a  means  of  establishing  peasant  proprietors 
"1  Ireland.    A  confusion  of  opinion  reigned:   stormy  seas  were  before 
Mr.  Gladstone.     He  was  meantime  resting  himself  in  reading  the  re- 
views of  his  book  called  "Juventus  Mundi,"  and  entering  into  pleasint 
controversies  as  to  wiiether  Athene  is.  in  accordance  with  the  i.lea  of 
Sanskrit  scholars.  The  Dawn;  or  as  to  whether  he  ought  to  have  in- 
sisted as  he  did,  upon  an  antagonism  between  Pelasgian  and  Hellenic 
He  followed  this  program  by  bringing  upon  his  head  a  fierce  opposi^ 
tjon    because  in  sympathy  with  his  broad  view  as  to  the  functions  of 
the  Church  of  England,  he  had  selected  Dr.  Temple,  one  of  the  essav- 
jsts  in  the  famously  liberal  book  known  as  "Essays  and  Reviews,"  to'be 
Bishop  of  Exeter. 

Lord  Derby  died  in  October,  and  no  one  regretted  his  loss  more 
than  Mr.  Gladstone.     They  ha.l  studied  together  on  various  topics, 
nicludmg  Homer,  and  each  had  been  accused  of  political  inconsistency. 
Their  roads  had  crossed,  for  Derby  had  begun  as  a  Whig  and  ended  as 
a  leader  of  the  Conservatives,  and  Gladstone  had  remarked  upon  his 
consenting  to  the  trick  by  vvhich  Disraeli  caught  the  Tories  who  passed 
so  democratic  a  bill  as  the  measure  broadening  the  Elective  Franchise 
Lord  Derby,  at  length,  represented  the  fading  yesterday,  as  Glad- 
stone represented  the  dawning  to-morrow.    While  Gladstone  was  seek- 
ing to  put  before  England  so  comprehensive  and  prophetic  a  measure 
as  his  Irish  Land  Bill,  Lord  Derby  was  standing  in  the  House  of  Lords 
almost  weeping  over  the  resistless  progress  of  the  reforming  spirit.' 
Gladstone  had  found  no  easier  way  of  amusing  the  British  public  than 
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l-ater.  a„<l  l,c  l,a,i  what  Gluls,,,,,      ;',  '  "'■"'  ""  ''*"""'''^  'l"-- 

riH,  h„„„,r.     Gla,ls„    c  '       ;'  '""  'TT, '"  ''''""'■  "  «">"  ""■' 

offcri„i;-inror,„a,ion  u,,,k.,-,*.„  ,        „  ^    ' t'  '""'f '"  "■^-  l"-'"«  «' 

«la<lslo„c  i„>nore.l  ll.c  i„c„r,„,,ti  i  ,  ""  ""'''  """■'  "'•'" 

1,.,    ,•  "'l^^''''^"  *"i<l  l)rave  "•ciitlcnrni      i       lo 

'O.  h.s  son.  was  now  elevated  to  the  House  of  it  "     ''"" 

T  l^e  sp.nts  of  Gladstone  at  this  time  reflect  M,     '  ,    , 
'"   tl'is  letter  extracted   from    M  '"'''  ^''^'"'  ''-'"•"'<'  ^vanmh 

Pani^xi:  "'"   ^^'[    ^"'^'^'^  ^^^^^'>^^^^M   biography   of 

"My  Dear  Sir: 

35th  int!!;r  '"°"  ''"''''  '  ^^•'"  --'"">•  "-"  wid,  ,.n.  on  Tuesday,  the 

-bZra';:;,::;;^^:tso;;f;;;:;;;''^^  ^-""--  ^^•'-  ^^■'^'- 

poet,  wishing  to  ask  his  n,astcr^m  che"  !','•"'  ''•''■'^'"  "^  ^■^"■^^'  f^'""  « 
v'tat  on  in  an  hcndecasvllablc  a nd  Z^'yT;  ''''''  ^"  '^''^'^'y  '"'^  i- 
(^V'1I  }ou  dine  with  me'to-dav->)  hm  1  ,  ,  '  ^''''''''''  "'^'^■"  "J?ffi?' 
lete  pranzare  meco  clon  J.i  '  V  ,1  '  ';,"'  .r'  '"'  ^"  '"  ^'-"^^d.  To- 
"ot  do  either,  and  the  poet  s ugg  '  t^a  '1  '  '^^  to-n,orrow?)  It  would 
e  domani?'  (Win  vou    line  widf  ni        '  -       '''  '""'"'^'■'  "'''''  ^SS^ 

'inc.  and  so  it  was'  settled      W      haj;  .Ldf  a^r'^r"^-^  ^  ^^^>'  ^^^ 
of  which  you  must  approve     'I'r-,n!nt  •.      "'  ^°'"  °"''  '''"»^''-  ''ere, 

-ith  n,e  the  23rd  and  ^th   "   The    oe^rv'"""  "  '"^'^'"^^  ^^  ^^"^"-'  (^ine 
'like  a  good  fellow,-  come  both  day,  '^u^t^r''  '''''""'  '"'' 

"A.  PANIZZI." 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
TRIUMPH AXT   LIBERALISM. 


We  are  now  confronting  an  era  in  Gladst 
It  of  the  new  movement  in  Enn-lisli  Cu 


one's  life  and  in  tiie  dcvel- 
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administration  astonish  a  country  with  such  a  succession  of  nobly  con- 
ceived and  eloquently  advocated  measures  as  was  now  a!)out  to  he  in- 
troduced. Gladstone  infused  his  own  i)arty  with  his  supreme  conviction 
that  these  measures  were  the  logical  outgrowth  of  all  that  the  cen- 
turies of  constitutional  monarchial  government  in  England  had  brought 
forth,  and  the  Liberal  party,  for  the  four  years  following,  caught  and 
reflected  the  luminous  quality  of  his  mind  and  the  magnetic  influence 
which  his  spirit  exercised  upon  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 

England's  navy  was  made  more  certainly  mistress  of  the  seas  than 
ever  before.  Gladstone  had  spoken  of  England  and  her  relation  to  the 
sea  many  times.  No  more  significant  words  than  these  concenung 
England's  supremacy  on  the  ocean  have  been  spoken: 

"Shakespeare  saw,  three  centuries  ago,  that  a  peculiar  strength  of 
Jingland  lay  ni  her  in.sular  and  maritime  positi(Mi.  And  yet  no  long 
period  had  then  elapsed  since  that  little  arm  of  ocean,  which  France  still 
calls  the  Sleeve,  had  been  from  England  into  France,  if  not  from  France 
towards  England,  the  familiar  pathway  of  armed  hosts.  The  prevision 
of  the  poet  has  been  realized  in  subsequent  history.  Three  hundred  more 
years  have  passed;  and  if  during  that  long  period,  we  have,  some  three 
or  four  times  with  no  great  benefit  to  our  fame,  planted  the  hostile 
foot  in  France,  the  shores  of  England  have  remained  inviolate,  and  the 
twenty  miles  of  sea  have  thus  far  been  found,  even  against  the  great 
Napoleon,  an  impregnable  fortification. 

"It  may  be  said  the  case  is  now  different.  It  is;  and  the  differences 
are  in  our  favor.  Now,  as  then,  the  voyage  is  a  danger;  now,  as  then, 
leagues  of  sea,  regarded  as  mere  space,  do  not  yield,  as  an  occupied 
country  may  be  made  to  yield,  the  subsistence  of  an  invading  army. 
Now,  as  then,  the  necessary  operation  of  landing  affords  a  strong  vantage- 
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ground  of  resistance  t.,  .!,.  dcf.n.lintr  f-n-c      V  u         „ 
«ome  uncertainty  In  the  arrival  of  t„      i  .    '^   ;',;!^  """•  "";-'  ''<■'■->> 
then,  maritime  suprnnacv  Ins  I... .         .,  '"'^  """■.  as  it   was    not 

inheritance  of  Kn'wand"  ""  ""'  ^'^"^"'-  ''-''■^I'^  ^'--  i".icfc>ctil,le. 

It  was  not  strancre  therefore  tl,-,t  i,„    i      i  i  • 

grown  to  be  scamlalo,,s  an/rr  T'""''  ''^^  '""■'■'^■■'^^'  "'•"' 

-a-lc  and  .„a.  systen,  was  ^L^tZ-  7^7"'""  ""^ 

rates  were  asscse-l  for  .l,ei,lp^  '"  "■■''•■  '''*'^'-  •-""'  '"-' 

tlicplenitmie  of  its  power     We  ,  ,nv  I  '"  "''    '-'I'^ralisni  was  in 

ara.e  point  „pon  wLl,  L  ge      s  „  "gk:;:"'''  'T"'  '"'''  "'  '^  ^'"■ 
an<l  Itlminousness.  Gla.lslone  exinl,ilo,!  ils  sircngll, 

be  .a,<en  .„a.  <,a,,  ,„  ,„e  i  a  ."tinn;' ■;",'"  """"■  r'""  "^  '" 
of  constitutional  govennnen,.    TI,o     ct  '"'n''  '"  ""  ''"""''"" 

grasp  so  many  n,o,nen.ons  n„    it    '     '       '        ''"  "■"  "'"'"«  '" 
EngHsh  pinck.    He  pro^os^Zr^^nr  """'"     '  '  "="''"-■' 

-a^r:;:  2":::,;;:°^""';^'  °'  "■- •■'"-""  °'  ""^ 

.he  hour  „ad  con,e  ?      /^  ,:;  ^j  """r'  ""'^'!''"-"  ^-v  .La. 

commence  woAing  out  in    IZlT  '""'"^'''  ""^  '"«'y  "' 

passed  in  the  „istor^  Zl^'^ZZ:'T  "  ^>-'""  """•^- 
stone's  Bill  was  in  harmony  with  al  ,  !  f  ;  •  '  """"''''  "'  <~''"''- 
.oria,  had  conspired  to  the  lo  n  enfonl         ' '"'"'  "'"' '°  ^''- 

government.    It  was  imnossil  7   7  "'»'""tions  of  popular 

»ent  Without  hein,  ::nrce  ^  a  :\:°;; '.ir  "Tt^"  r^  -  ■■•"■ 

system  of  land-holding  in  Ireland  rel  *  "''"  "'"  »''"''= 

posed  to  it.  and  entirely  wr„g     '    ^^  Z!!  "  !'"""'"=  """'>■  "'>" 

•  shrivelled  in  ;he  course  of  .-enturt  "     '"  Personality  had 

.heory  that  any  landlord  e,C:::i,r:r'',,'°  ""^'''  "^  ""■ 
-and  in  Ireland  faded  li.e  a,,  t^  ^rirBel^'t^^trrat 
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crowded  auditory,  his  face  white  witli  the  excitement  of  tli()iij,dit.  his 
eyes  burning  out  with  their  gem-hke  intensity  as  he  spoke.  Ldadsioiic 
took  these  relics  of  a  barbarous  past  which  still  lingered  in  the  body  of 
British  law,  and  pulverized  them  to  dust  in  the  presence  of  the  luminous 
statements  he  made,  founded  upon  princii)lcs  which  have  provided  tiic 
foundation  of  modern  statesmanship.  There  has  been  no  better  abridg- 
ment of  Gladstone's  speech  than  that  contained  in  the  history  of  these 
times  written  by  Mr.  Wright's  friend,  Mr.  Molesworth,  and  this  ran  as 
follows: 

"In  the  first  place,"  he  said,  "the  bill  proposes  the  enlargement  of 
the  power  of  the  limited  owner  in  regard  both  to  lease  and  rate.  Assist- 
ance will  be  given  by  loans  of  public  money  to  occupiers  disposed  and 
able  to  purchase  the  cultivated  lands  now  in  their  occupation  where 
landlords  are  willing  to  sell.  Facilities  will  also  be  given  landlords,  by 
means  of  loans,  to  prepare  waste  lands  for  occupation,  bv  making  roads 
and  erecting  necessary  Ijuildings;  and  to  assist  purchasers  of  reclaimed 
lands  upon  the  security  of  an  adequate  nature.  These  transactions  will 
be  managed  by  the  Board  of  Works  in  Dublin.  With  regard  to  occupa- 
tion, the  new  law  will  be  administered  by  a  court  of  arbitration  and  a 
iivil-bill  court,  with  an  appellate  tribunal  consisting  of  two,  and  in  case 
of  necessity  three,  judges  of  assize;  the  judges  having  power  to  reserve  a 
case  for  a  court  for  land  causes  in  Dublin,  to  be  composed  of  equity  and 
common-law  judges. 

"At  present  there  are  four  descriptions  of  holdings  in  Ireland  which 
I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  keep  specially  in  view.  The  first  of  these  is 
known  as  the  Ulster  custom.  This  custom,  where  it  exists,  the  bill  will 
convert  into  a  law,  to  which  the  new  courts  will  give  effect.  The  second 
class  of  holdings  are  those  which  prevail  under  customs  and  usages  other 
than  that  of  Ulster;  and  these,  too,  are  to  be  legalized,  subject  to  the 
restriction  that  the  tenant  may  claim  the  benefit  of  them  only  in  cases 
where  he  is  disturbed  in  his  tenancy  by  the  act  of  his  landlord,  if  he  has 
not  been  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  has  not  sublet  or  sub- 
divided his  holdings  without  the  landlord's  consent.  All  arrears  of  rent 
and  all  damages  done  by  the  tenant  to  the  farm  may  be  pleaded  by  the 
landlord  as  a  setofif,  and  the  landlord  may  bar  the  pleading  of  any  such 
custom,  if  he  chooses  to  give  his  tenant  a  lease  for  not  less  than  thirty- 
cne  years.  • 

"Where  the  buildings  are  not  connected  with  any  custom  there  will 
be  a  scale  of  damages  for  evictions.    In  the  case  of  holdings  above  fifty 
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•al^inK  .0  ...cue  „....,.,'  i.nKo'vcm;";,         *'"'    '"'"'■  "'"'  """"- 
I'>l",c„  i,o  i,n,l  /w  1  ,^   r    ;       I'-cccoclniK  seven  yc-ars'  ,.,„■ 

-.an::i:*^';;;„r„*^;ir,:rt,;'l!;r"""™'  ""■'■«-  "■■"  -"- 
>vi„ '.'  au*oZ;r^:,,i!;;:r;::;j:'i;rr:ir'''"-7  -'  --^ 

against  tlieni  in  the  way  of  imnrovement   n  7    "^'  '''''*^''  '""''''^ 

an  act  of  tluir  own.     TT^r^ZZ  nn      u' u7  "^  '""'"'^  ''^'''^'"^  '^>' 

to  the  i.oi<.in,s:'an;rtie^,^r  ;":o:f"^^^'^^  ^-f  '^^  ^-'^^'^'^ 

and  ilK"   measure   will   nnt   kT  1  f'^'^^f;^'''  ^'^  'aid  on   the  landlords; 

extend  to  ti,:sr:,r:;dv':  d  ^  t"  i.;r.  ;r  aiiT^r'^'"'  -'^^  ^^"' 

nient  nuule  twenty  years  before  tin-  1^  ^t  '  h  ^u.;::,:  if  ""''"^^- 
provenient  of  tlie  nature  of  a  pern  -.nent   hn  I,  "  ''"  ""■ 

land;    nor  if  the  tenant  holds  ,!  ^'  ''^  ^  reclamation  of 

forbids  it;  an  i^  tc  of  n  t  '"''"'^  '''^'  °'"  '^"'''•^^•'  ^^•'-•'' 
into  consideration  t  terns  tr'wi,:T:r;r"':  '"'  ^""^  '"'''>"  ^^^'^^ 
Lave  already  been  enjoye     bv  the  tn  nt'"L  !,  ' -Z  ''''''''  *"^'>' 

^:?t  t^;3r~-  ---—";  :::;ir^;'rr:d 

the  farm  '  '"'  '  '''  ""^  ''"J"'^^'^'  ^"^  ^''^  ^^^  cultivation  of 

"As  to  lands  under  lease,  a  landlord  mav  exempt  his  lands  fr^n,  u  ■ 
subject  to  any  custom  except  the  Ulster  custon^ 'ov    e d  t     t  72     "^ 
to  give  his  tenant  a  lease  for  thirtv-one  ve-,rs-    b      tl  f '" 

'•From  the  mon.ent  the  bill  is  passed  every  Irishman  wi'l  be  abso 
lutely  responsible  for   every  contract    into  which   he  enters      Kon  nav" 
ment  of  rent  will  be  held  as  a  bar  to  any  claim  on  the  landlord    re'sev' 

n  .         !"■;  ''T'''"'"  '°  '^''  ''''''''  ■■"  ''^'^'^^  ^ases.     Notices'  to  nu"; 

will  have  to  be  for  twelve  months  instead  of  six.  and  date  from  t  ^e  Vt 

day  of  the  current  year;    and  the  notice  must  have  a  stamp  dtio    two 

shillmgs  and  sixpence.  ^         ^         ^^° 

"The  bill  also  proposes  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  county  cess, 
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-hWH.  will  ».i,„i|,.„..  ,„  „,,  p,„,.„,^,      ,„  „^,    , 

ow  mi,     .,'„'"  " ";■';  '■>'  '"'""""'  -"■  ""-•■  -  "-  poor.  L  " 

"  c   „„l,  ,,,„„,  ,,„|„,„,s,ic-  c„„K,a,„l;„i„n.  cvn,  l,v  his  f„cs.    uj 

l"0  iMl.a.s  ,„„l  hcc-omc  a  ll,oro„Kl,  Uhcral.    Oxford  schulastici,,,,  ha.l 
bm,  c„„s„„K..I  a,  las,  I,,  „K.  fire.  „r  an  i„,o„sc  ,lev„,io„  .o  " 

ml  ,us„cc  -,  .  „„o  Gladstone.  >vas  ,ldivcrc,l-a„,l  he  now  proccc  Id 
to  ovcrslran,  ,1,.  n.clal  and  ,n.,ral  n,achi,,.ry  of  („1,„  Dull     lea 
-  -  .".  .o  ,  ,e.  ,..o,„e  „,,„  „. .,  only  a  „nic,  il  „,o,l,  rK  f  ,     > 

«.m_\(ia\   inc.     -V  ucakiK'ss  ft)r  lieroio  treatment  i^  qnf  fr.  K.. 

piio.  in  e..,r„,ii,y  i,a;;L:.'n  L^^ii^d'^H.,;.  ^i'.rrrrnd'-'  "=  "  '^-"'^ 

■TIcasal  ,vitl,  the  danger,  wlu-n  iIr.  waves  went  higl, 
lie  sunRlit  (1,,.  slonn;  l,nt.  for  a  ealin  „„fit,  ' 

Uoi:!il  steer  loo  nigh  ilu-  sands  to  lioast  Ills  wil." 
Mr.  Forster's  ntcasnre  lookinp;  toevard  national  c.lncation  for  all  on 
a  plat,  winch  shonid  prevent  l.:„g|and  fron,  It.psing  into  i-^ttoratxt  a^ 
»he  progressed  tenvar.l  Liberal  policies  it,  Chtt rch  all  Sta     T.ec   „e  a 
.-V.    It  was  perhaps  well  for  Gladstone,  who.  later  on.  had  to      "  ,p„n 
e  scrvces  of  Dissenters  for  any  .sort  of  sttccessft.l  ch.;n,pio°s  ■      f  Ws 
plans  for  Irelan.l.  that  he  l,t„l  eontparatively  little  to  ,lo  with  the  n 

.  e    !Son-Conforn„s.s   evl,o    were    greatly    annoyeel   at    the   .'ttitt.e  e 

of    the    r.„vernn,ent  towar.l   their  religions   hoelies.     Forster's  Bill 

vas  ,o.ran,  of  ,l,e  Rotnan  Ca.holtc  Chnrch  and  her  position  otTe  lut 

t.on.    The  cry  wen,  „p:    "No  State  ai.l  to  any  hn,  nn.lenontinational 
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^H'ools.-     This  cry  w;.s  ,v,,catnl   ,nos,   .;„•„,.„,   ,.,  ,, 

-•'••  --•^-  ...u.l  i„  favor  of  ,1,,  p,i„,,-,,,       7'  \'       ''^'  -■•>    l-l-'^' 

-"•^<'  ^o.-  his  n.:!: '    :  r  c::l, f^'-'^'  -^  ^'^'^'--  ^  ^^'-^-^ 

sciences,  an<i  it  J^.^^^Zll  \      '  ^"  ■'"  ''  ^^'^'^^>-  ^''^'^  ->■ 

-lle<l  Xon-Confonni  ,      c^u   ;;  ^  "T"""  ''  '''^'  ''"'--'  l-^r 

^^'^'<'->ne  failed  .0.0:;::;:^:^^;^^^^^^^ 

••'t  iH-art  a  Ko„,an  Ca.Iu.Iic.     "xf,,    ,  ,  ,  .    /  ^  ^  ^'•'"-  --cnscl  of  l.cing 

very  soon  tI>afiLTc-.t.,<.,  .     ,.  '"""•  "  ''^•^'""^'  ''I'parr.t 

.r      "-'"  ^"''''iJ^'rcatstc)  Iiad  I)ccn  taken  Iivfii"  r-i.-i  ,         *.    .   • 

I'y  nn,l  l,j,  ,U„,l,.lcss.  ,1k.  I)i.„„,  ,    '  "' l«'l'"lar  u,Mit,„i„„,. 

tl.«rscn.i„,o,„s  ha,,  1  0      „Z  ''"'''  '""•'""■"■  '"■»--.  "-' 

<i.sc„s,i„„  „,  Mr  Fur„c  •       m!"       ","'  \'"'"'"-    '"  "'<•  curse-  „f  ,l,o 

■>■"  ™„„n„o  his  s„  ,por   ,0     e  cl    '         '■  '"•   '""'''^  '"'"■"''  ""' 

"c ..ocn,s  i.  consistei,! ", h  ,i  so,^  :;;;;;:"::,"^  ■;;"";•:■' '""«- "- 

sir,  let  him  withdriu-  it  .1,  .       '  •^"''  "tr'it.    Lor  (,.Vs  sake. 

■■c' '-  a.  he:;";;,':;';;:,:;:,;:;:::' "-  """^;'  "^"- '-  '"^-  ^--• 

«c  arc  ,1,0  Cover,,,,,™,  of  „,e  n„ee„'  a,'„,  I,,:,  „    '  """','■'=""'«  "'a' 

en-leavor  to  forget  t,,e  „nrts  i„  ,  ,  \'"'""''  "'  ""'  Empire  ,„„.,, 
-as„re,,  „,ev  in.rol  ee  ,o  iu  """'"-''  """  ""'"•  "'  '"«  t'rea. 
meaner  or  narrower  oiee  "''  ■"■"'""'■  '"  ""'"'■'elves  no 

En„>irea.  ,arge°  '  "°  "'""  "'''"''  "■="'  '"e  «e,fare  of  the 

«  ever  a  ,nan  fonn.l  l,imse,f  heavy  ,a<len  vviih  „„.  ,■    ■  ■ 

those  vv,,o  were  iiItp,,  „,     i        ,       ,  """  ['""lianties  o 

nnenee  an,,     ,  t    "  r  fh  ,  f?   ""'""''■'^'  '"  >"»'"°-  "'  '"- 

"1>  "i.l.  the  p    tlie     an    ,  n    "    "  ,    ""  '""'  """■     "'  ''-'  '-'led 

™-„,e.r:r;.::;ti^:~-:~^ 
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party,  tlic  ])isscntcrs,  who  were  util  (jf  sorts  with  liiiii  and  he  soon  Iiad 
anotlier  section  of  Liberals  who  opposed  him  on  anotlier  matter  of  "-reat 
importance. 

There  can  he  no  doubt  that  Gladstone's  eager  nature  looked  forward 
with  nnich  hope  to  the  abolition  of  the  i)urchasc  system  in  the  British 
Army.    It  was  an  abuse  of  long  standing  and  had  grown  flagrant  with 
the  lapse  of  years.    Officers  dreamed  not  of  such  a  thing  as  promotion 
according  to  merit,  in  tlie  regular  troops.     True,  there  were  certain 
branches  of  the  service,  and  there  were  certain  regiments  in  which  this 
obnoxious  system  of  obtaining  commissions  and  promotion  by  pur- 
chase, did  not  exist.     But  except  in  a  few  regiments  of  the  army  of 
England,  it  is  now  almost  incredible,  but  it  was  the  rule  that  these  things 
were  ])ractically  on  sale.    A  commission  had  been  bought  and  could  be 
sold  at  an  advance,  just  as  any  other  ware.    The  law  of  su])ply  and  de- 
mand controlled  the  price  of  the  same,  and  the  Horse  Guards  might 
mention  one  price,  but  if  the  holder  valued  it  at  another,  and  somebody 
wanted  to  remain  in  the  English  Army  with  a  commission,  or  to  obtain 
a  promotion,  as  the  case  might  be.  badly  enough  to  pav  a  very  much 
larger  price,  this  circumstance  fixed  the  sum.     It  was  amazing  to  find 
how  much  of  respectability  arrayed  itself  against  any  change.     The 
haughty  ai.d  influential  classes  had  beheld  Lord  Stanley,  Mr.  Trevelyan 
and  Sir  DeLacy  Evans  laughed  out  of  Parliament,  or  at  least  silenced 
and  defeated,  when,  at  other  times,  they  had  urged  this  reform.     But 
Gladstone  was  determined,  and  his  government  defied  the  aristocracy. 
Never  were  the  drawing-rooms  of  distinguished  members  of  the  Army, 
dukes,  earls  and  the  like,  more  chilly  to  Gladstone  than  when  this  demo- 
cratic idea  stood  on  its  feet  in  Parliament  and  fought  against  caste- and 
privilege  and  corruption.     To  easy-going,  fashionable  gentlemen,  it 
seemed  jiositively  dreadful  that  a  man  should  have  a  promotion  just 
because  he  merited  it,  or  that  a  nobleman,  who  had  obtained  personal 
projierty  in  the  form  of  a  commission  in  the  Army,  should  not  be  able 
to  sell  it  just  as  he  would  a  horse  which  someone  wanted  more  than  its 
present  owner.     The  cry  that  this  whole  crusade  was  "another  fit  of 
Americanism  introduced  as  an  abomination  into  English  military  life," 
was  repeated  by  lords  and  ladies,  and  it  was  almost  pathetic  to  witness 
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GLADSTONE  DELIVERING  A  FAMOUS  SPEECH 


'i'KlL-All'JJAXT   LIDERALISM. 
the  efifusivenessw  if  Ii  villi -1  .  ~ 

^1.  ai-.„.  •.::'::::;,:"  ':i  t"  "'-"  •^"^"'-'  •"  ^-^ « 

c""M.o...s,.,.ic„ ,„ ,„ ,e„:i:.;  :: ;  ":;'"^" •'- <^"«r..n,c,„ ,„ ,„, 

n"Bl"  conduct  ti.eir  e,„cri,ris,.  „f  I       ^'  "''"'  °'  ™'"-«.  now  „o  longer 

omr  a„<,,  as  .,e  .vn.,:,:;:,:  ::::zr'""  *"^  "■"■"'^ "-"  -"o- 

ga„izat!on  was  M.rown  ovcrl.onnV         ■?'''■'•'"  °' '""'»''■  •^"'V  "'°'- 

'he  Bill  on  ,„e  .l,ir,i  rea.linsn,  "  ,7  ""■"" ';v'."^  Govcrnn,en.  carri«l    . 
'8/..     Of  course  .l,c  Ho,  .^  "1"""  ?'  ""'""'"""'■  <^aH>-  in  July, 
siders„chan,eas„„.an,lf    ;  1,  •:       ""^  ""'"f^''  •"  "avins  .o  co,' 
n-s.    Fearing,  „„„„,,  .h^. :      '     ^  ,'7""'  '"'">^'"  ••"'"  ^"rewd- 
J"st  measures  n.igl.t  i„vi,e  and  Z  ■  '"''■""""  "W^S'tion  of 

•ho  Lead  of  „,is  pi,,,         „  :  .  '  "'^^    "''>■ '"  'all  son.c  ,iu,e  upon 

>l.e  erfor,s  of  the  Duke  J7khZ^^'  '''"""''  ''"''"'"'■  "'"Vl..  I,y 
...e.ronseofLordsof,,eBi;,r;;;^;;-:-<''--'>*V^ 

law-for  .he  trutl,  „-as  ,l,a,  oul  '"'^ '"''"''^ '""'"  "« 

»ys.e™  of  purchase  Lecredo^,';"  ""!"■''  "■"'-"  '->  'he 
■ation.  therefore,  complete,,  setli:: .h  '  r:!  7'"  °'  '"^  "^o^"'  -f"" 

November  ist  came.    The  RovnlW^ 
Of  Lords  had  no  question  „,  L  r         '~;  ■■--'■  -"  ««  House 

some  victories  which  even  a  G  llstone  '"  '"  ""'''''""■    "".ere  are 

ha.,  censured  .he  Governme«:  ,;:•;?■?":''""""'■  ™'  ^ords 
"exercise  of  the  RovalpreroKatire  a  ,  »  '■■■■"""'  ''"  ''"''  ''5'  "'= 
I'  -as  an  hour  in  which  Mr  Di  rl  •  "::'  ""  "'"  °'  ^-™-"'" 
•-.nwonted  vigor,  and  most  fierv  ™  li  f'  '"'"  "™''''  '°"''  '""' 
the  Ministry.  Henrv  Faueett  on  o,  "''="""■='='»"  "'  'I-  action  of 
"  •  ■  °"  "'"''  "'°''  noble-minded  and  capa- 
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bic.  „,e„,I,ers  of  Parlia„,e„t.  callcl  Mr.  Gla.ls.ono's  a„c,„i„„  ,„  ,Ue  fact 
.ha,  he  had  done  just  the  son  of  thing  a  Liheral  Govcrnn.en,  „„„,,. 
comlenn,.    Doubtless  Gladstone  had  also  playe.l  unfairly  .ith  t  t  le 
ca.c  lords      It  „as  ungraceful  in  bin,,  an.l  unworthy  ^f  hi,„  ,0    It 
defeated  then,  in  this  n.anner.    I,  „,ight  „e  consti.ut  „„al  ar^d    H    It 
as  Ins  advrser   Sir  Roundell  Tahner.  agree.l,  but  Gladstone  ha    tr- 
suaded  Queen  Vetoria  to  ,lo  a  thing  i„  the  exercise  of  her  Roy        e- 
ogattvo  whreh  only  a  Puritan  like  Cromuell,  in  a  difteren.  n..^  ,    r  or 
Royahst  hke  Charles  the  First,  in  a  n.anner  pec.diar  .0  himself,  , ,  gh 
have  done.    It  was  all  really  too  bad,  but  it  was  done 

Gladstone's  Government  eould  not  be  blind  10  the  fact  that  this 
«as  a  good  tune  for  repealing  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill   to  v  1  id 
a.tent,on  had  already  been  called,  as  a  most  ludicrou    an    i  "e,^ '"n 
monument  of  affr.ghted  bigotry,  emanating  from  the  genius  of  Lord 
Russell  when  the  Protestants  were  in  fear  of  the  Pope's  Ling  E  (^^  j 
unto  Inmscl    twenty  years  before.     The  „uiet  way  in  whiclf  this      p 

;:L7  "■*"'"'  '""'"'"^-  "'"■  '"^  '■-•""■"  '"  "hich  it  was 

More  important,  however,  in  the  direction  of  true  Liberalism  was 

Gladstone  s  pos.t.on  on  the  University  Tests  <,nestion.    I,  „a    "  ^M 

quesfon,  and  had  been  discussed  for  many  years  in  Englan       Near  v 

orty  years  before,  a  motion  ha.l  been  offered,  asking  lea'.:    bdng 

J,l      ,  T,     r"°"  °'  Non-Conformists  to  both  the  UniversiHes 

and  Lor<l  Join,  Ru.ssell  ha<l  spoken  in  i.s  defense.    From  time   o   i,  ,e 

Ins  demand  for  justice  to  Dissenters  had  reappeared,  and  n"  e  "ha "  a 

7Zl::7lr  ■'  ""°  "^  "°"-  '^^="  "<  Wes.mi„steTA  tl 
P.  Stanley,  Gladstone's  school  friend  a,  Seaforth,  presented  ,  prave 

r  a;:!!;:;;"::,"''^  '^°>"' "™"--"  °<  "".4-.  commtr, 

v\ere  appointed,  and  a  report  was  made  in  i8v     In  18- 1  tli.  r« 
mendations  of  the  commissioners  were  so  far  a     pte    .1    ?!  B  il  ,    X 
reforn,  of  the  University  of  O.xford  was  brought  i'  by  L    d  ,S>!X  " 

liffietd  iest       ■  '"""""'  '"'"'"''■  ="'■  ='""  overcoming  great 

cl.fficult,es,  ,n  var,o„s  years,  after  incessant  opposition  upon  the^rt  of 
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'lents  of  any  a„<i  every  fa         n         '''  T""'  '""'  ''°°''  '°  ''V  ^'u- 

;"-.,o„  Of  ,.ro„o,„.Lr",-„e° :::,;:, :,f  ;r»  ;■,:->• ".e 

timorous  and  the  unfaithful  '■■•  ^''^"'^^tone  the 

Forster's  Bin,  ,-,u™„„cec,  Fel':  ,  !  t"  7,"""'  "'"'  ^■''"'"•^-  *'^- 
pl..losoi,l,y  ,ha,  „.|,ere  sulTrage  meLft  ,'„„':,  "■■"l"'"-''''™'  "P°n  the 
"•  England.  ,l,e  ahonnnaHo's  0  .h  "  2  ,in  ".'""'  "'"^'^  ■"^''" 
speedily  ,o  l,e  clearcl  a>vay.    BriI.e  v   ,  I    I  '"  ™^""  "'«'" 

dation  rendered  impossible    vef  Prevented  an,l  iatimi- 

Srowing  in  Englisl.'p:]     t,     '  '"^^/^-S-  '-,  been  constantly 

order  at  the  time  of  .he  nomination  o  c!  ,i  iZT"  '°  ^'f'"  ''" 
repstered  voters  alone  shonid  „„„,•  .  '-""""'•Te^  I'.v  |)rov„hng  that 
"Pon  which  a  proposer   a  '^"'"■■'"^"'^•'"^'•'-'"M.aper 

'I'eir  names.  Tl,e  M  Ucar  ,";  "V*'"  ^^'^^'^^  "-'  l'l--l 
f«".  I.  seems  r^!!!  ZJ^'X  IrT  ™^  '"""^^  »"" 
have  heen  so  ardentlv  opposed  Zj  ,  ■  '"  '  •''  ""=''""  =''»"''' 
science  of  England  ,o  unsC.ed  :^h  ^'fe  T"  ""^  '"'""  '"^  ^°"- 
worked  incessantly  in  the  past  for  ,     7       °'-    ^'a.lstone  had 

convinced  that  if  Engaml  ,1  7         °'        ^'''""'^''''-     "'  ™  <">« 
asasec„reconsti.n,otl  lo,  arT  "  "'"  '"'  '™S"'™'  °'  "-  P""- 
«.e  emissaries  of  corn  :'::';  ^iT  T  H  ''™'"""  =^"'-' 
tough,  it,  bn.  they  had  only  dela,     I  p "      7^  "'  '""^  '"" 
votmg  commended  itself  to  snd,  „         P^f^"'-    T^''e  system  of  secret 
ers.  though  John  Stl  r   Mi,  't„       ,''  ^°""  ""S'"  =""  ">«>  'ollou- 
me„,  is  nnmanlv.-  Cnme  d„^  ,"  ,"  T  ""  '^™"""  ""'  "~nceal- 
which  proposed'  to  nnkr.he  h  M  /      °    '"''  "'  ""  """^'^  «'  Lords, 
Commons      The  p      t   '     h  °'""'™''  ™^  "'™""  °'"  "^  "- 

n.«..t  still  e..erci.,eTt.    S    o    r^na^ ,1"^^ '"^"   '""  '^""-<'^ 
determined  that  secrecy  shof.Id  h  ,'        ""'"'  °'  Commons  was 

-  he  voted.    The      ccess  o      i     '         'u°  ""  '"'""  ^""  P^'-'-n 
vast  reform  in  the  ei::^X:r  Je;^:'^'-^  "^  '—  -  a 

Mr.  Gladstone,  however  was  cn-t:,;-, , 

ever,  was  cc:  tain  to  more  truly  ofifend  the  sensi- 
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bilities  of  Conservalfve  England  in  the  course  of  a  ,lel,ale  in  which  he 

»o„:,l  co„,e  „„  after  the  I.allo.  ha.l  l,een  ,,0  purge.)  and  guanle.l  a  to 
n.al--ea  won.an  u„Ie„e„,le„t  of  all  i„n„c„ces  « l.at.oever  if  she  ,lht 
he  allouc  I  .0  vote.  (ila,l,.,one  frahkl,  said  tha,  he  did  not  c  a  ' 
^.rn,  ,n  allow.ng  wou.en  to  vote.    Toryisn,  shuddered  at  the  „r    ,,  T 

on'X:  i'oilt?"""""^'  ""-"■ '"  "'^'  ■"->■-'  "'  ■"•'  ^--va'tistn 

nten't'ortlte'lrTsfrl'  "T  '''"'''"'"  '"°"'"  "'^"«' '"  "^  "-«'^'""«l- 
ment  o  the  I nsh  Chnreh,  especially  i.ecause  it  was  Protestant  and  not 

nv.tc   he  aet,v„y  of  those  who,  like  the  busy  a,ul  able  Mr   M,a     l" 

■een  .h,nhn,g  that  ,l,e  .lises,al„isl,n,en.  of  a'^ational  C  t'rc'  e t, 

i."Kland  unght.he  a  goo.l  an.l  dcsiral.le  ,l,in.^.  ,0  uu.lcrtake.    So  ,  ol 
s  much  astonished  when  that  redoul.tahle  Xon-Cou,„r,nist  Z 

h  s  n  ofou   to  use   the  policy  adopte.i  an.l   exccute.l  on   the   I  i  I 

n'  rit'eTl'le'n;     7"''  -'^""^""'™'-    <^'»"--s  churchnL 
met  the  challenge  at  once  an.l  with  uuwonte.l  zeal.     He  warne.l  the 
belhgerent  .l.ssenter  as  to  the  si.e  of  the  job  he  had  proposed,  a™,  saili: 

n.,erS'\:i:^:-t„t:!:L'-le'th'"''"''  f""  T  "-^"^S— ■  -an 
is  not  the  nnlher"    ,s  m      he      o:",'h:  Z'lh      ""t  ""'"'''"  °'"""-     " 

leaving  been  at  every  per  od    ngri  du  th  Z  uT.       °    ',"  '^°""^''^'' 

could   either   divine   the   amount   and   character   of  ih?  ,'''''° 

friend  would   have  to  undertake  u-ere  f'^'f  f  ^'f   ''''^^   ^V   hon. 

the  execution  of  his  own  '^.^Z  o    T:J:^^rff  ^- 
.iefine  or  anticipate  ti.e  consequences  by  which  it  w:;ldd  be  at^tendfd  "^'"^ 

The  motioti  was  overwhehningly  defeated.  Perliaps  Mr.  Miall's 
cause  may  also  be  able  to  wait. 

Gladstone's  Governtnent  could  not  forget  the  workingman  and 
Oxford  was  proven  clearly  right  when  in  i86s  she  prophesied  thai  tWs 
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'^*'"  '■"  such  a  ,na.n,er 


;is 


\vere  repealed  or  mode    .. 

stone  to  propose  his  l!„(|^- 

to  fascinate,  if  „ot  thoron..i,|y  inform   .1,         •  •  '  '""""^•'-  •'■^ 

soon  deeply  embarrasse.I^.;  hi/r  :  "'V'"""^^  ''^''^'''^'-  ''"•^l  ho  was 
I^obertLowe.  He  conld  far  1  ensiK  ^  "^  1  '''  ^--"^'i"-.  -^T- 
tl'an  the  effect  of  such  a  nnstar      r  ""''  ''"""  '^  ''^^  ^-"-V".^ 

Am  s,   „,  state,  on  a  red-hot  pla.e. 

S,i',   r?/^f '"  ^*"^' Jtulas  Iscario, 
^ays  the  Dcv  ,  'We're  nfl,o.  r  1. 

^.,;;-^".iothebesu";:r^""'^--.  • 

llUef  Ananias  and  Judas  go  free 
And  take  in  the  Grand  Oi/mLu  !• 

<^^""c  from  the  cares  of  office- 

Gone  from  th,  head  of  afTairs' 
'■one  m  the  head,  they  tell  t,s; 

Gorte-vvhither,  no  one  cares!" 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

COMPLICATIONS    AND    PERILS. 

Lowe  was  an  antagonist  or  an  ally  so  brilliant  and  resourceful  at 
many  points  that  his  very  weaknesses  accentuated  his  own  partic- 
ular powers.    He  appears  with  Gladstone  as  a  boy  at  Eton,  and  even 
there,  in  some  fugitive  writings,  he  gave  evidence  of  that  power  of 
statement,  afihiencc  of  thought,  and  resources  of  almost  vitriolic  sar- 
casm which  served  him  well  as  a  really  great  leader-writer,  if  not  a 
forceful  speaker,  in  later  days.     He  was  a  vigorous  debater  and  an 
indomitable   defender   of   principles   which    he   never  forsook    up   to 
the  last.     Without  oratorical  gifts,  he  yet  wielded  an  opposition  to 
popular  suffrage  with  which  Gladstone  had  to  reckon  whenever  the 
latter  dealt  with  the  elective  franchise.    Tenacious  to  the  last  degree, 
his  contempt  was  visited  upon  the  reformers  who  cared  for  the  toilers 
and  the  philanthropists  who  sought  legislation  favorable  to  the  poor. 
In  this  year,  as  in  1867.  his  powers  of  acute  thinking,  joined  with  bitter 
invective,  well-nigh  overcame  the  defects  of  weak  and  tuneless  utter- 
ance and  a  somewhat  cold  and  too  literary  manner,  and  no  one  felt 
that  the  most  searching  and  perhaps  impressive  argument  had  been 
made  on  these  questions  until  Lowe  had  spoken.     But  he  now  blun- 
dered, brilliantly  as  was  his  wont. 

He  came  to  propose  a  scheme  to  supply  England's  treasury  with 
the  income,  to  be  received  in  part  from  the  tax  on  matches.  He  cal- 
culated on  550,000  pounds  from  this  source.  His  brilliant  mind  advo- 
cated the  words:  ''Ex  luce  lucellunr  as  a  proper  phrase  to  appear  on 
every  match  box.  People  went  about  for  explanation  of  the  phrase. 
It  was  too  much  for  John  Bull's  risibility,  and  while  the  manufac- 
turers of  lucifer  matches  rose  in  opposition  to  the  tax  imposed,  the 
English  people  had  a  good  laugh,  whether  they  understood  the  Latin 
device  or  not. 

No  man  can  well  resist  the  antagonism  of  the  children,  and  Palace 
Yard  was  one  day  crowded  with  processions  of  boys  and  girls  whose 
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business  had  bcc,  ,|.o  selling  „f  „,,,,,|,^,      „  ,  ^ 

Lowe's  unlnck,  In.s.    „„, ,-,  .L  n„         r  ,r      Hn  ""■"'"  "'  ■'"■ 
>vith  a  class  „f  |,e„,,|e  „|,„  „,„  ,  , ,    ,  t''-"lsiono  s  Government 

a.s  a  Chance,,,,'   ,.     ,,     ,":       ,  l';'^  '"!"""'  "'"'  ^'^  Ro,,er.  Lowe 

'-.cH,nsincss.    U  dwarW    it'      '  Jit';,:    "^7  '■'■^■"  -•''■•*^-'  "> 
inil)lic  mind.  ''"  "  ''"'^  -'(Iministration  it,  the 

.1.0  IT;;. ';:,!  ':"";*  '?■■  rr-'^"  ^'-^-lon  npon  „.  „ea.h  o,- 

Prussian  war  ha,,  ,,,„k,„  „„,    '     °'7' ,  "  "  ""  '>™  "eeks  >he  Franc- 

;;■..».  reference  .o  non-in.e.'en.ion.  T  ■:„:,:' c:"""  '■"'"•■■^""- 
that  a  ,,rave,  self-centere,l  in,!  .„.  V,  f  t'Ovcnm.ent  ,,i,,  all 
'o  n,ain>ai„  an.,  cnUiv       ,     L      ??f  '"  """""'  -'"P"-  nngh.  ,lo 

".-d  wi„,  Prussia,  one  o;:;e,y:,f ,""•;>  T "'°""--  ''■""- 

Pai>ers  of  „,e  period  to  see  hm,  ■"'     '   ""■°"''"'  ""^  '«»'- 

Napoleon,  when  the  f1  re    e,     ,'"  f  "t  ,°'  ""  '""•'°"'  P°''V  "' 
gone  far  enough      CadZne  *   "''  '"^"''"''  "'••"  ''"'»-••'  '■"<! 

Square  rang  ,W,|   .he'tu       T"  ""°'  '■■""'•  """'"■  "'"'=  Trafalgar 

Eng,and  t,,at  ,„,h  of  „,e  con  l!,;:;  ^'I''    ''''■"'"'""^    1'="'    '"I'l 

Befginn,,  H„l,a„,|  an,,';  :?;::„  f"  """^  "r"™'"^  "'' 

trality,  and  he  explaine.l  to  Disraeh  H„  Iffl  ""■"''  '"  ""='"•  ""- 

defenses.  '  ""■  '^f''''""  <:<>"<liliou  of  Englan,,-s 

Now  the  sentiment  arose  in  Eng,a„,|  i|,,,  „,.  r 
to  help  the  FrenC,  hecanse  they  wer   1         '  -  '--run.eut  onght 
as  though  Eng,and  wo„l,l  1„      .  '°"'""'  •■>'  one  time 

of  Belgium.    Mr  1,^ '    '     !,      ',  °  '°  """"'  ""  ""'"■••>"'/ 

of  Mr'cadstone.'  t  ,,:,  '^  ^e  ofir'  "']  ""'^""™  '"  "«  '-"«' 
P"b,ished  an  important  art        i    the  r  •.'"■'"  "  ''''■     ^'aUs-oue  ,,ad 

Franc,  and  EngLd,  j::::::!:i:'t:s::r-  ™  --a... 

that  sea  o',y  six  nn     Ls  „      ''  "T?''  ""'  ''""'•^  "'«'"  '»-  ",>on 
famous  circf„a,  T     i  h     .e ';,  L"' '''--^  "'°^'-    P"'- Gortschakirs 

lue  Kussi       government  a.  •  ,  „„ee,,,  in  the 
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nanu-  of  .  u-  l-.,n,H-n.r.  that  it  would  not  stand  I.y  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  whuh  a.  that  time  were  most  important,  between  l-Vance  and 
U-rmany.  came  to  the  seats  of  .hplonuey  in  Europe  with  starthng  force. 
■-..K  a.ul  tele,n-aphe,l  a  vigorous  protest,  and  LonI  Granville  an.l  Mr 
•ladstune   cnnul  then.selves  in  firm  association  with  Prussia  and  Aus^ 
tna  and  Italy  on  this  delicate  subject.  A  conference  of  the  Great  Powers 
was  proposed.anditsdate  was  delaye.l  only  until  the  gates  of  Paris  nn'ght 
open  aud  the     rench  Minister  he  permitted  to  go  to  London  to  atte 
l.e  n,ectu,g       he  Prussian  Gover.nnent.  however,  refused  safe  conduct 
or  hun,  and  t  e  conference,  in  the  absence  of  the  French  represem  - 
■ve   ahn^ate     that  portion  of  the  Treaty  of  ,856  which  made  ti:e 
151ack  Sea  neutral,  and  ,t  permitte.I  the  ships  of  all  friendly  and  allie.' 
powers  to  sad  through  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus  whene  e 
peace  was  threatcnetl.  <s  unenever 

Keen  was  the  criticism  of  the  Government  at  tins  time.    Sir  Robert 
^clt^^^   "■'"''  "!'•  '  '°''  '"  """""^  '''''  ^'-  Gladstone  .Govern- 
extracts horn    he  foreign  correspondence  in  which  the  word  "venture- 
was  used.     Gladstone's  foes  said  that  this  was  the  Gladstoniln     nd 
Granvdhan  way  of  talking  at  a  thing,  and  al,  England  laughed     I 
Peel  s  dehght  to  call  up  the  shadowof  Lord  Pahnertson,  who  had     v  ^ 
buff  manner,  and  England  remembered  Gladstone's  almost  int  n    er 
attack  on  Palmerston  at  an  earlier  date,  when  the  noble  lori   w 
coquettmg  w.th  France,  and  England  laughed  again 

Alea,um.e  Gladstone,  serene  in  the  confidence  of  full  information 
and  adequate  power,  perceived  how  foolish  were  all  these  " 
Punch  week  by  week,  was  representing  France  as  a  gloriou  n  "  " 
wounded  and  changed,  and  yet  ardent  with  revenge.  Every  other  tn 
was  as  anxious  for  peace  as  was  England.    But  there  were  In    dr   , 

Lngland.    and    a  spn-.ted  foreign  policy,"  which  were  but  two  of  the 
h.gh-soundn^g  bits  of  speech  which  were  passed,  as  by  enc lantme m 
from    in  to     n     Thp  r^^cu  ^(  u    ,,  ,  ^  encnantment, 

Army.      The  honor  of  England"  took  that  turn. 
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-":":r;::;r^;:;:,;;~:t:'' ---.„,„.  ,^ 

-  ""'.v  J.,l,„  I,,.,-,.,,,.  ,.,„  .,,„  ;^  ;;'  -P..Mi.an  ,.n,.rn„u.,„ 

'lc"«m  ,„  „„„  ,„„„  ,       i,,,,,,,'^;''    ■"  "■  ^""■';'""  L:„i„„.    „  i, 
owar,l  A„,cru.a  >vhc„  i,  „as  .le"n  ,|  ",'  "",""'   '"  '"»  «<i<."l^- 

I'e  n,a-le  for  ,he  lo,,.,„  M.ffcTc,     "  "'■"■""'  "'•"  ''"l-^"'-- 

wlicn  Gladstone's  hastilv  f„r,„e  |  '  .^.""■'■'""  '-■""■"H-ro..  at  ,l,e  „■„,„ 
EnRlish  people  as  to  „  r  ,  1  '  """'  "^'''^  '°  '»■•  ^''"Plc.l  hv  ,l,e 
f  "■'■•»"  »"■■.-     ^'cvc^  ';;        e  Pa";7n  T  '";■  •'•"'■"""  ""■'  ""' 

;""-"'.v,ol,et,era,lva,„aKetl,arv     „  ,     '        '"'  '"'  '''"'><y  -^" 
'I'M  ".is  <|.,estio„  ,„i«|„  l,e  set,  r,  '"■"'""">■  »''"«-l  I'-  '.-.ill. 

S..^.os  Senate,  „,„.„ ^ejectc        :    iT',"""","-    ''"'--^  'i-  Cit 
t.on  cntpotvere.!  tc  settle  tl,i  s.  ^  e^       TT  """'"  '"'•  ''  — - 

fo"n  of  „,„,eeessnr.v  praise  of  M,^7Z^    Tf  ""'■  "'''"^  "-■ 
"Lose  enil.lren  have  sinee  beeon.e  \L,o        '  '"'  ""^"'  »"><=  "< 

-  of  Motley,  tl,e  l,is,oria„,  a  ,|  *  rr^'  "'",  '•  '""^  ""  *■'- 
F.*,  to  proper,,  renew  ...Kotia,i„„:  ,  .^  ;''"''t''''  "'  "»"'■""■' 
Gla<lstone's„,,aKnaMi„,itva,„ll,„n„r-,l,  I,  "  '""'"  '"■'*""  olT. 

offended  „ot„  tl,e  ..pperclasse  '^';'"';'"  •",  ""=  '"•'•■"■■."'  conrse, 

»  >o  f„,.go,  ,l,e  l,„n,ilia„„„  and  snt^er^f'  h  "",  "  ''"'''  "'  '''"">'>"■ 
of  grave  peril,  at  ti:c  Lands  of  the  five  "r  ./  ^'med  States,  in  a  ,i„,e 
capturing  more  than  three  seore  o,  o"   ™      I  ™""""  ""  '"^' 

-ges  nnder  the  British  Ha^,  eve,"  aft  ,  t'"""  "">""«"«  ont- 
l'«n  warned  hy  the  rep,.sem.,  .     0";,^!  ^""^"  G-ernn,en,  had 

months,  a.  the  crncia,  n.o.ent  in  .,  e  ht  o,Z   V       •  """'^-"'^- 

ot  the  .American  Republic, 
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STL'DY. 


I'-hkI'IikI  hUil  pfifmHtcd  the  luf, 


vessels    llV    lllT   (»\\ll.       I 


irioiis  and  i)iur;i>,'ef)iis  pursuit  of  oiii 


niciit  of  tlRM|iics(i()ii, 


resiiliiit  (iraiit's  stern 


wil 


•leniaiidiiij^r  ;,  scitle- 


l)lc  refusal  to  l)e  moved  fr 
Nothin/,' could  have  I.een  ni 
at  lionie  was  to  pass  from  1 
that  the  devastation 


was  now  allie.l  witli  (iladstone's  e(|uall>  md 


>m  a  course  of  justice  \,\  iJritisI 
'IT  certain  than  that  ( lladst 


omita- 


um 


lapidk  wlien  I'lnj^Iaii 


caused  hy  her  blockade  run 


w 


as  to  he  rej,aetted.    As  tlie  Hoard  of  A 


1  criticism, 
one's  popularity 
'1  was  made  to  a«Imii 
iiers  and  piratical  ships 


entirely  impossiljje  for  (ilad 


rlMtration  sat  at  (ieneva  it 


lovers  of  peace  to  j^et  I-.n^trlaiid  to 
entered,  in  whicli  the  victories  of 
C(iual  tliose  of  Moody  content 


si  one  and  the  most 


was 


clo(|uent  and  sincere 


«•    f  iladstone's  foes  that  he  had  avoided 


perceive  that  a  majestic  era  had  I)ecn 
peace  an.i  arhitration  should  at  least 
as  nolhiii};  whatever 


ion  aiivl  strife.     It 


;ill  less 


consideration  to  them  that  he  had  d 


ai-  with  .\men'ca,  and  it 


was 


ence  at  Geneva  agreed  that  it  should  I 


one  rij^ht.     The  confer- 


national  duty  as  must  alwavs  I 


e  governed  l)y  such  rules  of  int 


international  politics.    Fifteen  millions  of 


'c  recognized  as  niarking  a  new 


er- 


age  in 


•-ngland  to  her  wronged  daughter 


money  and  interest  came  from 


wards,  (iladstone  had 


over  sea.     Nearly  a  decade  aft 


er 


='»  opportunity  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  mak 


u  ti   ,      .''"^•^"""^'"\r'-^^  -  <•>"  ti-  Cireat  Powers  "a  simui.ateous 
re<liKtion  of  armaments."    Among  other  things  Gladstone  said  this: 

'"There  is  a  thinl  way.  however,  i„  wliich   I  tin-nk  it  is  in  the  power 
of  tl,e  Covermnent  to  cpiaiify  itself  for  becoming,  a  niissionarv  L  thl 
bcnehcal  purposes  winch  are  conteiuplated  by  nn  aonor  b^  McTl-  M 
IS    by   showing  their  disposition,   when   thoy  are' themsdves  engaL^^  i^^^ 
controversy,  to  adopt  these  amicable  and   .ncific  means  of  e  c.^f   om 

fneml  and  nn    ,  o;.    honorable  frien.l  behind  me  (Mr.  IJaxt  t)  that   the 
.  s,,os,t.o„s  unich       I   us   to  become  parties  to  the  arbitration   on       ! 

agcl      that  we  are  n..   .    ..^.d   ..  the  exercise  of  these  feelings  bv  the 
fa  t  that  we  were  am.r.cl  ....  severely  ...erced.  bv  the  senteiL  of      e 
international  tribunal:   ,^A  .  ,at,  although   .ve  may  think  th^S    nc^  ^  ' 
'-arsh  m  ns  e.xtent  and  unjus.  in  its  basis,  we  regard  the  fine  iiu,  o sed  on 


THK 


tlii.s 
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exa 

art" 
a 
a 
resort 


'«  ^-ouutry  as  ,h,,st  ■„  ,|,,  |.,ia„,,  , 


Mi^ 


•xa.nplcsct  wlu.„  ,,,..0  t.;/^ !  ^  ,         :'7    -'  "  '  '   •"<-•  v.',..  .,/  „.. 

nyt';n.K  ,l.at  t.uu.lu.s  „;.,;..,,„  ,,.      ^  ^'j    "  ;  "'  "'"  --''>  -"-  -.anl  ,., 

J«'«l'c.al    .ril.nnal   ,.,   ,|i,,,.,,.   ,/,!.„     ^IZ  ■""'  """■■'^''  '-'"^•' 

^sort  t,.  tiK.  arl.itran.nu  o  ,1,,  swo      •      '  ''"^^'^^''nvs.   ra.lur   .1,,.,. 


/,"""   '"-■'"  "'^'  ^^••■"■'-•"r  of  ,IK.  Stan. 
UotlK..    nH,n,^IUarnKn,r  at, IK.  temple-    .^^^^^ 
Jet  ,n  front  of  battle,  to  upl.ol.l         ^'''^''''' 

Prmu  fnauls  and  nnrc.e„tfnl  foes  nnitc"' 
An.I  the  hushed  spirits  of  the  f.uure  see 
i-ven  now.  a  lonl  of  humankind  in   thee.- 

Now  was  an  excellent  opporttmitv  afTonln,!  *. 
watched  intellij^ently  the  de     lopn,e      of  M  '""  '""""-^  "  '"  "^ 

reference  to  religious  affairs,  to  ace     elL   of  ""'  '^  "^"'"-^  '^''^ 

if  not.  -ndeed.  a  n.emherof.  the  Ron"  Z\  7  r"'"'  '"  '•*^^"' 
toward  Ireland  and  had  -ndertZ"  S':l:;  ;:':;"^^"  ^''f^ 
chrome  dis.    A  certain  Mr.  Wliallev  who  u..  7  ""'"^  '^'^ 

"•ent.  drew  hin,  into  a  corresoo  d  \     .      '"  '''  '"''"''^''  "^  ^'arhV 

very  seriousness  with  nh.ri  ' w  'V        '  '^  '""  '""'^'^""^  ^^  ^^e 

that  Gladstone  convinc  d  E,  ll  n  t  '"  T'T  '  '"  "'^'^'"^  "^  ^^''■^•"  -- 
'^'••^  faith.  The  cry  of  '^l^t^ ^^:,:p ^'^  ^^f.'  ->  ^'^an,e  in 
everywhere,  and  that  Gladstone  wa  not  t  '''' ''''^^"^  ''^self  heard 
reforming  statesman  uo.ulZn;^  1!^  •  "''^ '^"^^"'^'^^  ^">' 

-rth^rfAt^^^^ 

--odofor..md.andh^:Lr:r.i-^^^^^^^ 


li 
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^T'^^^^'^sipir--^' 
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wore  ,nuch  „,orc  favorably  place.l  than  Irclan.l    for   .lemandinc,    an.I 
wisely  using  tlie  gift  of  Home  Rule. 

That  Gladstone  him.self  had  not  grown  to  his  full  height  us  a  re- 
onner  of  abuses  even  in  Ireland,  was  lua.le  evident  hv  what  ws  con- 
tained in  the  (luestion  he  asked  at  that  time: 

"Can  any  sensible  man,  can  any  rational  man,  suppose  that  at  this 

-e  of  day,  in  this  rational  coiulition  of  the  world     ve  are  go    g 

^l.s.ntegrate  the  great  capital  institutions  of  this  country  for-Z  pur^ 

pose  of  making  ourselves  ridiculous  in  the  sight  of  all  mankhul    ad 

npplmg  any  power  we  possess  for  bestowing  benefits,  througl    'e^i ' 

lation,  on  the  country  to  which  we  belong?"  ^ 

The  Treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Cobden  between  lM-a„ce  and  h'ng- 
land  was  now  about  to  expire,  and  Gladstone  was  .leeplv  intere^tc.l 
n^wha    England  wished  to  do  with  reference  to  the  niintenan      o 
wha    had  recently  been  a  warn,  friendship.    He  was  all  the  more  inter- 
es  ed,  because  he  was  touched  by  the  pathetic  condition  of  France 
aden  with  unparalleled  debt  and  stricken  to  the  heart  at  the  loss  o 
territory.     Ac  act  of  his  Administration  is  grander  than  that  co     in 
ous  exercise  of  intelligence  and  will  with  which  he  brought  Engl     d 
Chi:!""  '"  -"^-^'-^-"^^  -th  the  humiliated  natiot  acrosT  the 
Discontent  on  the  part  of  the  laboring  populations,  a  state  of  war 

art  of  the  toilers  for  shorter  hours  and  larger  wages,  led  to  a  con- 
deration  upon  his  part,  of  the  causes  for  this  discontent  and  of  possi- 
ble reuKnlies  to  be  suggested.     Both  the  laboring  classes  and   m 
G    clstone  nussed  the  presence  of  John   Bright  at  this  tin.e,  who  had 
^llen  desperately;  1,1  from  overwork,  and  whose  straightfjrwardnj: 
of  chaiacter.  coupled  with  his  influence  upon  Mr.  Gladstone,  mi^ht 
have  saved  the  latter  from  making  two  appointments-at  least  thcv 
were  charged  to  him-which  could  not  add  to  his  popularity  amongst 
the  classes  most  anxious  that  privilege  should  not  obtain  iver  merit*' 
.n  the  Government.    Sir  Robert  Collier  was  lifted  to  a  position  by  the 
use  of  a  technicality,  and  this  did  not  please  the  common  people  to 
whom  Mr.  Gladstone  had  to  look  for  his  staunchest  friends 


.(-«  Sf  rvTf  a!  -T^rii  m 
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--^-c,:::::,r::::;;::/-;;™.^Y-.,.,., ,,,,,.; 

,''"°7'  "'  =  "^-elne  sea,,,!,.,.-  ,,.;,,      ^  °u"  '"''■  '""^'^  "- 

"'  '"'•■"">i"»-'  Im..  f.>r  ,„e  Kcc,..;,     ,''"''  ■•;'"•  '^  <"'  P"n,„se 
«e.e  m,f„,„„,„e  j,,,;,,,.,,,,        ,,,,      '   '■"^"•■,      '  I'-'  .•.W."iM,„K.,„., 

-;'  -e,„„.i..  .„  „.,„,„,,  „, ,;  „  -  ;; ;  0 1,.,,,  ,„ ,  ,;„,„„. 

-Ic  l.a.  „a,,  i„  A,„erioa  a,„.       /  '       "  "•'";»'*'.■«  as  over  ,„a, 
f '"^o,!  an  asi,a,i„„  „,,<,,,  „„      '™™™:  ""'    '"^''^"a^ive  speed,,  or- 

■ng  <ln„ks  of  even-  ki„,l.     „  „,  "'  '  '.'"'''"  '■•"'■  "'  i"toxica(- 

''f:]  ".  K...lan„  l,a„  .eveale,,    ,:,      "  i,"",;""  "'■•"  "-  "-  a«ai„st 
nii,cl,  „i.i„.,,  .„    ...  '•'^'  tl'.lt  cliere  were  many  localilies 


"I"'-''  «i.sl,e,I  ,o  stop  ,|K.  trffie    ;'■■"'.'''"' "■'■™  "'••''•>■  loeali.i, 
]'-  m  co„te„,p,a.e:,  a„  o  .  ."    e     ,"  ^"''r'"^'  """"'^  '""<^''^- 


T. 
lit 


I'ad  connnonly  been  open.  ^  ''°"^'"'  ^^  ^ours  when  they 

Gladstone  had  always  seenierl  f.^    . 
•o  'i^e  ,„■„,  ,ee,„,.     bL::I  1;:"V^""  "r'«  '-  "-  ra„We 

"I'Per  classes  in  .heir  vice,  if  vice',1  is   ,,    "';""■"'  °"'='=  '°  '"°'-  "'« 
Pose<l  legislation  winch  alloweCh    ne'   i*"    ,  °  '"'"'■     "^  '-'  P™- 
certain  honses  to  „nnl.  >vi„:    ,,';:,"   "  Tl  "'""  '°  «°  '» 
vould  pennit  anybod.v  else  to  have  1  is  !  "    ?  °"^'''  ''=«''^'""™  «hich 
"°'r  ''-P"^  "ere  a,.ains,  hi„,  a  ,      1    tcM  "T  ,  ^'°"'  '""^  """'- 
"a<le  a  wholesale  attack  ttpo,,  ,1,     '  1     ',"'"'  ""=  P«en,  measure 
•-•■■eel,  led  ,o  the  n.assing  <  f   he  ",1„    !        ,T  '"'"''  '°"'''  ^e  ob- 
■"able  of  ,l,e  li<,uor dealer! in  a     .r a^V    !  t  "'"  ""  "'-'  ^l'™' 
;a.Yl^e  very  .-ahMe  .„  .,hich      i  ™  i  et'l'd  ,  "  P°"""''''''-    ""e 
;>•  "-e  npper  cla.,ses  in  their  parlor  „1  '  "'■■"'•=  ^'^'^^pted 

^P  -o  "P  >..v  the  people  wl.o  r,,:  .^  '' .t:;™^;™-"'  P-^"  'rom 
Ei.gl.sh  people,  neglecting  ,o  look  nnon  ,.  ^'  ''  ''"^  '°°"  "■= 
^■nts  and  the  largeness  nf  ,he  rZ"T  ""  T"'""'  "'  Gladstone's 

results  .btamed  in  ,he  direction  of  pop- 
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iilar  freedom,  looked  aI)road  and  concluded  that  there  was  no  "spirited 
foreign  policy,"  and  that  the  "honor  of  England"  was  not  being  well 
looked  after. 

Meantime  Gladstone  was  deliverinti^  addresses  on  matters  theolog- 
ical and  literary;  he  had  given  to  the  reviews  essays  of  astonishing 
vigor  and  calm  consideration,  and  he  was  carrying  on  a  large  cor- 
respondence with  men  of  every  class  upon  subjects  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  legislation.  When  he  arose  to  speak  at  the  beginning  of 
his  term  of  ofifice  as  Prime  Minister.  England  remembered  that  he  had 
said  in  the  campaign  leading  to  his  election,  that  there  was  a  certain 
"Upas  tree"  which  had  cursed  Ireland,  and  that  one  of  the  main 
branches  of  this  tree  was  the  system  of  public  education  in  that  coun- 
try.   Concluding  the  speech  he  had  said: 

"I'or  the  House,  for  us  all.  for  the  country,  I  ask  what  is  to  be  the 
policy  that  is  to  follow  the  rejection  of  this  bill?    What  is  to  be  the  policy 
adopted  in  Ireland?    Perhaps  the  bill  of  my  honorable  friend,  the  member 
for  Hn^diton.  will  find  favor,  which  leaves  the  University  of  Dublin  in  the 
hands  of  Trinity  College,  and  which,  I  presume,  if  passed,  will  only  be 
the  iiarbuigor  of  an  agitation  fiercer  than  that  which  we  are  told  would 
follow  the  passing  of  the  present  bill.    It  will  still  leave  the  Roman  Catholic 
in  tins  condition,  that  he  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  degree  in  Ireland  without 
going  either  to  the  Queen's  College,  to  which  he  objects,  or  placing  him- 
i^elf  under  examinations  and  a  system  of  discipline  managed  and  con- 
ducted by  a  Protestant  board,— a  board  composed  of  eight  gentlemen 
of  whom  six  arc  clergymen  of  the  Disestablished  Church  of  Ireland    The 
other  alternative  will  be  the  adopting  for  Ireland  of  a  new  set  of  principles 
which  Parliament  had  repudiated  in  Ireland  and  has  disclaimed  for  Great 
lintain,  not  only  treating  the  Roman  Catholic  majoritv  in  Ireland  as  being 
the  Irish  nation,  but  likewise  adopting  for  the  Irish  nation  the  principles 
which  we  have  ourselves  overthrown,  even  within  the  limits  of  our  own 
generation.     I  know  not  with  what  satisfaction  we  can  look  forward  to 
these  pn^spects.     It  is  dangerous  to  tamper  with  objects  of  this  kind.    We 
have  presented  to  you  our  plan,  for  which  we  are  responsible.     We  are 
not  afraid,  I  am  not  afraid,  of  the  charge  of  my  right  honorable  friend 
that  we  have  served  the  priests.     (Mr.  Horsman:    "I  did  not  say  so.")    I 
am  glad  to  hear  it.    I  am  ready  to  serve  the  priest  or  any  other  man  p.s  far 
as  justice  dictates.    I  am  not  ready  to  go  an  inch  further  for  them  or  for  any 
other  man;  and  if  the  labors  of  1869  and  1870  are  to  be  forgotten  in  Ire- 
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land — if  ulirrf>  n- .  i  ^7^ 

^^  '1    remcnber  that  tluTc  is  a  vo       u,  •       •"'  *'^"''^"  " ''''  •^-"'-I^'t   u" 
of  tl^e  fire,  or  i„  the  roaring  of  tl   vh  ,"  "°'  ^'"'''^  '"  ">^'  ^•nu-kh-ng 

'""-•^t  be  heard  when  tit;  h  !  e  i;,'"'  "'"  '"'  ^'"'■"''  '-^  -'"eh  u  H 

J".^;>-'-     To  n,ete  out  justiee  in  i  j     d"''r~'"'  ■^^•"'  ■^"''•'"  ^oice  of 
-  1^    nnnan  infirnnu    ue  could  for     ";;'r;;^  ^^'  "'^'  '^^'-^^  ^^^^  «>-' 
f  ^  ''-'  «^--'  ^vork-of  this  I'arh-  nKU  '  '™''^''~'   ^^"'  '-"'""-^t 

P'ow  let  us  not  turn  baek.     Let  no  ^        Tf  '^"'  "'"•  ''^'"^'  '-  the 

ness  of  those  uhon>  ue  are  attenn  tiJ  '""  "'"'^'  ^''^'  ^''•"'^  ">-  I^Tverse 

^"-'"f  -  even  bv  a  hair^S    f   :;r .;  ""V"^  ^''^"'^^^^^-^^^ 
entered     As  vve  have  begun,  so  le  ',  "      ''  '''''  ""   "'"■^•''  ^^^   ''^ve 

firm  and  resolute  hand  let  us  effa  e    ron         T  '"""  I"  ""'  '^"<'-  --'  -ith 
country  the  last.-for  I  believe  it    s  U^  la  7 T'  ''""  '^^^^■"■-'  ^^  ^''^ 

Rnevances  of  Ireland."  '''^~"f  ^'"-^  '•^I'gioi.s  and  social 

he  a  University  so  conceive.l  n„,l  ,  °  fj"","™^'  '!■«  tl,ere  should 
"either  party  „.o„„l  he  seri^    ,       , ^     "t"  ]'"'  "«  convictions  of 

to  the  consciousness  „,  civi.i.a  ioT  'asf  .Tf'  "  "'""  "^"  "«"'>' 
or  nobler  task  atten.ptcl  than  fh      ,  "  ""'''  '''  '  l"ghor 

;e|i..ence  an,  a.  thj  saLf  t  n    '  V^pr^^  ,,:""  "''■''  '■'■™" '"" 
Irish  Protestantism  a^ain  stoo.i  f„rH,  oonscences  of  men. 

csm  uttered  its  dennnciatio,r  Th  ril  P  T  "^  ''°"'»"  C="»"- 
Iheir  University,  ,vhich  had  stoo<  o  '  ^'°'T'"''  "=•"'«'  '°  ■■='=". 
'-'.ops  of  the  Church  of  Ro,  I  e  :  f.:.  ."T  :Y^'^"°"''  """  *^ 
to  obtain  in  exchantje  for  „hat  Ih  .!•  "'"'  "''•■"  "'<=y  «'erc 

l^efore,  .Mr.  Gla.lstone  ha.l        le    ;?,     ",'°  '"'  ""•     '^  »'>°"  "me 
«..ri.ule„t  andi,orv-as  la    "  „'"""'  '°,"'=  "™P'e.  au.l  i„  ,„,, 

even  in  the  open  air-at  bCZTT"  T  '"  ""  '""'  ••••'■•-.«,, 
a  ntoh  hootin,  at  the  first,  ;;':■;  '^  '"^•'"-'  '-  "o"-  with 

■ng  with  approving  applause,  the        ^ij  "llfr"'""'  f"  ''°™- 
cerned  the  .tttitn.le  of  the  people  „f  f  "■°"'  '"^  ''«'  '"i^- 

methods,  and  perhaps  his  ,LAii.:L^TC<;::;::;;:a;r 
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her  (lay,  he  had  coiu|uero.l  the  aiKht-iu-c,  an.l  he  canic  hack  home  feeling 
that  the  same  cause  in  its  nem^.ral  aspects  advocated  with  the  same 
resohitioii,  argumeiil  and  courage,  would  succeed  elsewhere. 

But  now  Disraeli  unsheathed  his  sharpest  sword,  and  he  was  more 
than  ordinarily  l-rilliant  in  his  sarcasm  when  he  saw  lliat  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  Liberal  party  were  arrayed  in  opposition  to  Glaustone,  and 
that  Gladstone's  former  friends,  the  Irisli  members,  utterly  forgetful  of 
every  reason  for  loyalty  to  him.  were  shouting  and  voting  against  him. 
Never  was  Gladstone  more  athletic  and  resourceful  in  debate  than  on 
that  night  in  March.  \^j^.  He  was  badgered  on  all  si<les  and  taunted 
by  those  who  had  been  closely  attache.l  to  him  on  other  measures,  and 
he  was  mercilessly  attacked  by  those  whose  habit  it  was  to  condemn 
unsparingly  his  statesmanship.  I-.verything  that  he  had  touched  in 
the  last  three  years  was  labeled  that  night  as  a  failure  or  a  curse  for 
England. 

On  January  9th,  the  I'mperor  Xapoleon  had  died,  and  England 
had  manifested  a  warm  feeling  of  sym])athy  for  the  Empress  and  for 
Erance,  but  now  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  heralded  as  a  victory  for 
Russia  with  English  interests  abandoned,  while  the  rise  of  Republican 
Erance  made  the  haters  of  Republicanism  in  England  more  violent 
than  ever  against  everything  and  anything  in  Gladstone's  career  and 
conduct  which  looked  toward  "the  Americanization  (.f  the  British 
Isles." 

It  is  hard  to  say  where  things  would  have  gone,  even  hefore  this 
if  the  motion  ma<le  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  the  House  of  Commons  i 
year  beiore,  in  which  that  lively  statesman  proposed  to  inquire  as  to 
liow  the  allowances  and  income  of  the  royal  family  were  expended 
liad  accomplished  its  purpose.  As  we  all  remember,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  became  ill,  and  Mr.  Glad.stone's  reply  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  in 
which  he  vehemently  demonstrated  what  no  one  has  ever  doubted  — 
b.s  attachment  to  the  Queen  and  her  familv,  and  even  to  the  ancient 
institution  of  monarchy  itself,— brought  to  him  the  gratitude  rmd 
admiration  of  a  large  section  of  people  who  had  begun  to  strav  away 
from  him  and  who  had  foolishly  joined  in  the  old  crv,  that  Gladstone 
cared  nothing  for  English  institutions  and  would   willinglv  see  the 
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whole  macIiiiKTv  f;„  to  i.iVcc's      II,.,-.   i  "''' 

"-  to  f.n.1  .i,a,  „„„„„,  „„„,,  ,„„  „,;';","'•"'■'■.'*"'»'"-. 

classes  m  the  rural  district  „„r,.  I,       ,,  ""   ""I'liiraiicliiscd 

« ""..-„  over  ,;;:r::.7,  :;;■;:  :;::„:::;r;;'::r'>\'-  ->■ 

try,  and  while  he  wa,  fccli  ,.■  ,1  "    '         '  ""'  ""'-'■  "'  ""'  "'"■- 

'■'---■"' "■■-.;r^i:::j;:;;\;r:::,,:;;:'-^ 

an  opposition  to  Gla.lstone  -n,,!  h,^  ,i  ','.'■■''"'  '"■  ''•''>  organize.! 
He  „,acle  Kngland  lan^  Is  „'  ,o  1 'f 'r  '"  """'  "■•■-  ■■^■-'■--- 
:»  range  of  ex.inet  vol^.oes  "  '  a  .:  r;,:',:!'  T"',",^'"*-  - 
IS  most  happy  i„  opposition  il„.  -  '  "'  '"''""^  "''i^l' 

"■>"ch  his  „™  so,,    V     n^^^,      "''""""'"'■•••"■=""'•  -"a«ravi,,  npo„ 

i...  .o  the  classes  :::^'^sz:^:: ^  -'";  "-i"'"^  ">  '»-■  ..-ay 

most  H.elessofadvanc'n,c„.™,:  ,:.";':"  ■"""'"  "^^  '''-- 
w..h  snch  strength  an.l  eertaintv  „,  l!  '  ,  T"'  '"^  '■"■■■-•-- 
notv  hut  defeat  for  Gladstone.      '  "■■■  ''■■"  """'"'S 

Disraeli  was  soon  sent  for  hvtIieOneci,   l,„.    I      ^ 

.he  Honse  of  ro„„„„„.  Dispell  de'c        ,        ',  'Z:'n    '" '•''  "' 

persnatied  to  rental,,  in  office  Gladstone  was 

s.ch  en...assin,  ci.  ■::.:  f  ,r  :;:.^  n  -  -•-^"  o/^-  under 
^'ealin^  with  the  echu-ational  que  o  n  ' ,  'r"^ '^  '""""'^  ''' 
Disraeh  fa.tenn,  as  to  uhethe  h  Xe  ' f  i  ^^"■'"''  "''  ''^• 
squarely  make  his  appeal  o„  the  Irish  I      "  '"'"'■■■'  '"^  ^° 

ct:t.sta„ces  were  such  that  „     L;     ',.     r""^"^'  ''''''''^^-     ^'^  -" 
office.     The  Fa,,  Elections  ^Z,  t^^Z::,  ''T"    '''''''' 

Gladstone  i^in.e.f  as  G     :^^  :   ,  r^^'T^'"'''  T  ^"^^^^^'^"  '^>' 
At  len.^th  Mr.  GUuU.^..  ^Z!     ,         ^■^^■''^^l"^'"  '"  '"-^  own  Ca,,i„et 


solved  Par,iaiiient.     I 
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less  was  too  long  for  tlie 
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ssness 
ic  was  not  a  statesman. 


ai)pcalcd  to  his  constituents,  l)ut  tlic  add 
people  to  read.     Gladstone's  colleagues  op])osed  his  acti 
fact  heing  known,  there  was  a  great  popular  disapproval  of  his  speedy 
resolve,  and  it  was  easy  for  his  foes  to  make  ignorance  and  lawl 
agree  that  he  had  proved,  in  any  event,  that  1 
The   magnanimity,   the   trust   he   showed    in    people  themselves,   the 
sid)lime  carelessness  with  which  he  did  the  right— all  of  these  now  were 
made  evi<Icnt.     The  fight  before  the  constituencies  was  exciting,  tur- 
bulent and   long  continued.     Every   malcontent   in    ICngland,   every 
vested  interest,  every  privileged  class,  every  indolent  aristocrat,  every 
mob-loving  democrat.— the  whole  mass  of  dullness  and  mediocrity, 
ever  strong,— rose  against  the  one  man  who  in  recent  times,  had  led 
England  to  do  a  sublime  thing.     John   Bull   had  been  overstrained 
by  the  earnest  Gladstone.     He  was  weary  of  the  strenuousness  and 
the  heroism  of  this  open-eyed  and  progressive  spirit.    Men  forgot  that 
he  iiad  brought  to  a  successhd  close  the  Ashantee  war,  of  the  very 
existence  of  which  England  ought  to  liave  been  ashamed.       They 
passed  over  tlie  fact  that  he  had  dealt  wisely  and  humanely  with  the 
famine  in  Bengal,  and  the  countrymen   who  had  been  offended  be- 
cause they  had  not  been  able  to  get  into  step  with  an  ever  advancing 
statesmanship  which  had  so  often  refused  to  honor  their  petty  criti- 
cism, rejoiced  in  the  downfall  of  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  self- 
sacrificing  champions  of  constitutional  government  who  ever  lived. 

Greenwich  placed  him  second  on  her  poll,  for  the  first  man  re- 
turned was  an  inconsecjuential  distiller. 

If  ever  Gladstone's  entiiusiasm  took  possession  of  his  whole  life, 
intellectually  and  physically,  it  was  discerned  in  the  course  of  that 
unmatched  progress  toward  Republicanism  to  which  he  urged,  but 
could  not  lead,  Iiis  i^arty,  between  1870  and  1874.  So  thoroughly 
did  he  seem  to  believe  in  the  capability  of  John  Bull  to  receive  re- 
generating influences  that  when,  in  1874,  after  thirty  years  of  absence, 
the  Conservatives  swept  into  power,  his  confidence  in  principles  stood 
firm,  even  though  his  vision  of  the  fact  stunned  him.  For  these  years 
Gladstone  had  been  running  a  race  with  himself  in  proposing  to 
the  English    people    measure    after    measure    calculated     to     place 


THE  •■AL.\I!.\,MA  CLAIMS." 

llie  Covemmont    of   Crc-m    |iri,ai„  „,„„,  „,,  i,',, 

'laUon.  a,ul  „,ak„  her  ,l,e  loader  of  ,  „.         ,,""•''■■■"  '"'"'■'"  '".m- 
l-c'cn  well  «,i,l,  every  one  of  I      L!  --ii^alio,,.     A.s  ha, 

i-io„,  a„<i  ,o  have  4rr::i  "i^  r;;::,;r  t"'  ""-' "'  "•'■"■- 

a  n.a„  of  or.li„ar,  ,e„i,.  ..re  of  h™,'         ^T  ir'  nT^  ""'' 
..shed  and  disendo„e<l  ,he  Irish  Cl,„rclr   I, .         '    ■  ''""'""'■ 

■I-  Irish  La„<l  Ac.,  i„  .l.i.h  re.ide    Ifo  '  ,"'  '  r"  '°  ""  ™"" 
shall  llnallv  create  a  tr„lv  „„ile,l  ,  slales,„a„shi„  which 

ness  of  ,l,e  ,allo.    he  li      1    !  '    '"'  f  "T""^'^"'  "'"  «'■•■'>■  -"'  sacre.l- 
".ean,  the  .lefeat  o    ,  o     I  '  "     "  """■'""  "' "^'''"■■a"""  which 

a"<i.  «  we  haves."    ':         ei;:';"';"  '""'" '  "«  -■-  -ah„, 

English  people  to  cce^  1^ 'l  l"  h"""""'"'  '"^  '»'-■'>■  "'  •>"-■ 
of  n,oder„  tintes,  his  Go  ,  :\'  'r:; '""'"'■7'  ■»'--'  '.leas 
Victnalers,  and  the  ,«,ldica,,s  1  te  M  l""  V'^'  ''''•'  "-'"'"''" 
-isluy  si„ee  the  days  of  the  vo.C  Z  rlTTr  ""."'"^' 
legislation  eontaine.i  in  ,l,e  ,pe„.h  fr™ ,         r,  '^^  "'°"""'  °' 

was  opened  in  ,874   in.li ',e  n-  "'""  '''""'  ''arlian.cnt 

It  was  the  l,o„r  fi  Zl  ]  "'"'"'■'  "">'""'>■  ™  'or  a  rest. 

.enerons  attdTroX^  e^Z:;! ''t; 'rh^S  TT  T  ^'  ' 
could  say:  ^^^^     Saturday   Review" 

ern„,e„ts  always  cleclin    ta^o  „  "    :"aLf  l',""  '"°"°''''''°"  """  '■- 
had  suited  his  purpose    he  ,„i,?h,  1!    *  '"■'''■  >'"'  "'  "m^e.     If  it 

acknowledge  wi..fo:t;iH;!':;::H;irr  rr!::.''-^' '--"  ""'* "- 

And  that  caustic  slieet  added: 

.....•;':  :r,e^rtolt";:,',;°::';:;:.  a::.  .i',;tv"  "^"■;  "■'■°  ^"-« 

m  a  great  Parliamentary  contest  dves  n,  i  '     ^°  °"-    ^^'■-  Gladstone 

Bis  favorite  Hotnerie  herLs,  hetrS;o"Sra,t:r LlTlf'iS  a™;.".! 

This  is  not  fair  to  Gladstone.    His  faith  in  ideals  was  ,„hlin,„     H 
was     y,„g  ,0  bring  his  army  up  to  the  color-I.ea  er      e  ' 

would  not  take  the  flag  back  .0  the  halting  army  "  '"'  ""'  "" 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

SEEKIXr,    Ri:ST   AXD    FIXDIXC,   XOXE. 

Now  canu-  the  opportunity  for  Ciladstoiic  to  insist  tliat  lie  had 
earned  the  rij^ht  to  rest,  after  a  loni,^  series  of  years  devoted  to  i)ublic 
Ijusiness  and  to  the  proclamation  of  tlie  princijjles  of  An<,do-Saxon 
freedom.  liis  IieaUh  was  certaiijly  alYected,  and  ahhonj>h  he  was  only 
sixty-four  years  of  age,  he  desired  the  com])anionsliip  of  his  l)Ooks 
tlie  quiet  of  his  home,  opportunity  for  travel,  and,  above  ail,  the 
wide  audience  of  the  world  which  he  mi.t;ht  instruct  and  inspire  with 
his  pen.  He  felt  himself  that  he  had  carried  England  to  a  poii;':  where 
she  mi,t;ht  see  the  promised  land  of  a  larger  political  life,  and  just  at 
that  moment  Enjiland  had  expressed  her  desire  to  return  to  the  flesh- 
pots  of  l':sypt.  C)n  the  i_'th  of  March  he  sent  a  letter  to  Lord  Gran- 
ville containing-  these  words: 

"For  a  variety  of  reasons  personal  to  myself,  I  could  not  contemplate 
any  unlimited  extension  of  active  political  service;  and  I  am  anxious  that 
it  should  ])e  clearly  understood  by  those  friends  with  whom  I  have  acted 
in  the  direction  of  affairs,  that  at  my  age  I  must  reserve  my  entire  freedom 
to  divest  myself  of  all  the  responsibilities  of  leadership  at  no  distant  time. 
The  need  of  rest  will  prevent  me  from  giving  more  than  occasional  at- 
tendance in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  present  session. 

"I  should  be  desirous,  shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  Ses- 
sion of  1875,  to  consider  whether  there  would  be  advantage  in  my  placing 
my  services  for  a  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  Liberal  party,  or  whether 
I  should  then  claim  exemption  from  the  duties  I  have  hitherto  discharged. 
If,  however,  there  should  be  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that,  instead 
of  the  course  which  I  have  sketched,  it  would  be  preferable,  in  view  of 
the  party  generally,  for  me  to  assume  at  once  the  place  of  an  inde])en(lent 
member,  I  should  willingly  adopt  the  latter  alternative.  But  I  shall  retain 
all  that  desire  I  have  hitherto  felt  for  the  welfare  of  the  party,  and  if  the 
gentlemen  composing  it  should  think  fit  either  to  choose  a  leader  or  make 
provision  ad  interim,  with  a  view  to  the  convenience  of  the  present  year, 
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-e,,,e.  .„,...  ,o.,ie  so  .:■:,:.:;,:;:  ;;;v;;:;;;,,r- - 

"  ..c  ,hc  discussi,,,,  „s  Koin,  .„,  ,,,0   l.„l,lk.  U„r:.|,i,   R..,,,|-,. 
I  liouliolL- I  louse  favored  tlicUill.    It  „ass-,l  ■,.  ,li,l  ,i,     i-    , 

ine  same  sort.    Meantime,  m  the  Committee   Wr  cu^i  • 

of  Ins  ear  y  trimiinlis   a.ul  it  ;.  .,;ii  ,i  -^"""oiis,  for  jt  uas  the  scene 

credf. .,,  f,s  d,,„i,  a,L.  .„e  fill:;:!  -n,:-  rt.Ta;:,  ri;;: 

The  ill-advised  Sir  William  had  ventured  ,o  n,eas„re  swords  nith 
Gladstone  on  matters  of  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  and  polity 
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Disraeli  proposi-d  to  fj^o  on  uitli  a  Cal.iiiet  of  twelve.     He  had 
already  i)erceived  the  capahiiities  and  relied  upon  the  industry  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  ulio  was  now  in  the  Indian  departnuMit,  and  Lord  Cairns, 
with  whom  also  he  had  been  closely  associated  in  debate  and  in  the 
conducting  of  public  business,  was  created  Lord  Chancellor,  and  every- 
body whom  Cladstonc  had  ever  ofTeiuled  by  his  brilliancy  was  made 
I)cacefnl  and  acciuiesceiit  with  the  appointment  of  Lord  Derby  as  For- 
eif,ni  Secretary.     It  is  true  that  Salisbury  and  Disraeli  had  quarreled 
years  before,  but  now  the  former  was  evidently  in  training,'  for  a  position 
which  Disraeli  would  some  day  leave  to  him.     Mr.  Cathorne  Hardy, 
who  now  represented  O.xford  as  (lladstone  did  not  represent  her,  was 
Riven  charge  of  military  affairs,  and  Mr.  Clladstone's  former  private 
secretary,  who  was  now  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  and  whose  training 
nndtr  Gladstone  so  well  fitted  him  for  the  position,  was  made  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer. 

Here  is  an  interesting  page  from  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Dean 
Stanley: 

"Stanley  was  invited  to  meet  the  Czar  at  huicheon  at  Marlborough 
House.  Lord  15eaconsfickl.  who  had  lately  boconic  Prime  Minister,  sat 
in  a  post  of  honor,  whilst  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  fall  was  still  recent,' and 
who  had  lately  forsworn  public  life,  sat,  in  a  less  prominent  place, 'near 
the  Dean.  When  the  company  rose  to  leave  the  luncheon  room,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  as  lie  then  was,  came  down  from  his  lofty  position,  and  passed  in 
front  of  the  place  where  Stanley  and  Mr.  Gladstone  were  standing.  He 
turned  to  his  political  rival,  and  .said,  in  allusion,  to  the  latter's  absence 
from  Parliament,  with  a  mixture  of  conic<ly  and  tragedy  expressed  on  his 
countenance: 

"  'You  must  come  back  to  us;  indeed,  we  cannot  possibly  do  without 
you.'  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  more  than  usual  severity,  answered,  'There 
are  things  possible,  and  there  are  things  impossible:  what  you  a?k  me  to 
do  is  one  of  the  things  that  are  impossible.'  I'pon  this  Disraeli  turned 
to  me,  as  the  nearest  representative  of  the  public  present,  and  said,  'You 
see  what  it  is— the  wrath,  the  inexorable  wrath  of  Achilles.' " 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  indeed  come  back  and  he  had  been  compli- 
mented by  Mr.  Disraeli  upon  his  re-appearance  in  the  House,  when  the 
former  entered  into  the  debate  on  the  Church  Patronage  Rill,  and 
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of  spend, ng  four  or  five  days  in  better  infornnn,^  hi.nsclf  upon    I  e  s  b 
ect.  and  he  is  ,n  a  position  to  come  down  to  this  Hot.so  Tnd  for  nn 
hour  and  a  half  to  display  and  develop  the  eru.iition  '  thu    rtic  "• 

and  cleverly  acquired.     Hun.an  nature  could  not  possible    r  sS  " 

temptation,  and  my  honorable  and  learned  friend  'has  succum  ed   to  i 
on  this  occasion." 

It  was  now  a  deliffht  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  use  somctlnnj,^  like 
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leisure  in  contribnliuj,^  to  tlie  reviews  liis  articles  on  ecclesiastical,  lit- 
erary, and  especially  theological  subjects. 

Again  he  tried,  in  the  winter  of  1875.  to  get  the  Liberal  party 
to  release  him  from  leaderslu'i).  Hut  it  was  impossible  to  find  another 
to  bend  the  bow  of  L'lysses.  With  a  sul)Iime  carelessness  as  to  the 
matters  usually  affecting  what  Mr.  Cdadstone  has  been  termed,— a 
shrewd  politician.— he  created  a  furore  among  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  his  controversies  with  regard  to  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Church  of  Rome.  It  was  gravely  insisted  by  those  who  could  not  un- 
derstand Gladstone,  that  he  had  grown  tired  of  the  Irish  cause,  and 
was  willing  now  to  offend  the  whole  body  of  Catholics  wherever  they 
livecf. 

He  had  added  to  the  tumult  thus  created,  for  now  he  published 
his  famous  pamphlet  called  "The  Vatican  Decrees  in  Their  Bearing 
on  Civil  Allegiance."    More  than  100,000  copies  of  the  pamphlet  con- 
taining his  vigorous  treatment  of  this  topic,  were  sold  at  once,  and 
an  army  of  controversialists  arose  to  answer  him.    Manning  and  New- 
man drew  their  polished  swords  against  him  with  characteristic  force. 
No  power  of  mind  which  he  had  shown  in  his  handling  of  a  financial 
Budget,  or  in  his  defense  of  a  great  political  measure,  forsook  him  in 
this  debate.     His  friends  insisted  that  he  was  digging  more  deeply  his 
political  grave  with  every  stroke  of  his  shovel,  though  they  admitted 
that  from  a  literary  point  of  view  the  edge  of  the  shovel  gleamed  like 
gold.     His  enemies,  especially  those  who  desired  him  to  become  as 
unpopular  in  Ireland  as  possible,  were  overjoyed  at  the  fact  that  he 
was  smiting  the  assumption  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  rule 
in  civil  afi'airs  hip  and  thigh,  and  rendering  its  position  uneasy,  and  its 
communicants  angry  at  him.     He  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the 
beseechings  of  his  old  colleagues,  or  to  the  vituperation,  mixed  with 
hilarity,  on  the  part  of  his  foes.    With  almost  unwonted  seriousness 
and  inflexibility,  he  pursued  his  way  serenely.    He  knew  he  was  tread- 
ing a  lofty  "patii  which  the  vulture's  eye  hath  not  seen." 
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When  (iladstone  was  leading  Iiis  (iovernnicnt  .,n   the  suhject  of 
education  in   1870,  he  met  a  most  heated  opposition  on  the  part  .,f 
the  Roman  Catholics,  with  whom,  it  he^-an  to  he  said  in   187;,  he 
was  setthnpr  his  account  in  his  controversy  with  Cardinal   Xewman 
and  he  confronted  also  the  Nonconformists,  who.  it  was  hoped    Irul 
settled  their  account  with  Gladstone  l,y  helpinj,^  to  overthrow  him  in 
the  General  Election  of  1874.     To  hoth  of  these  opponents  Gla.lstonc 
had  made  reply  when  he  said  to  the  lea.ler  of  the  Xonconforniists    Mr 
EdwanI  Miall:    "We  are  the  Government  of  the-Queen.  and  those  who 
have  assumed  the  high  responsihility  of  administering  the  allairs  of 
this  empire  must  endeavor  to  forget  the  parts  in  the  whole,  and  must 
in  the  great  measures  they  introduce  into  the  House,  propose  to  them- 
selves no  meaner  or  narrower  ohject  than  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
at  large."    If  these  ofTended  parties  had  expected  to  cling  to  Disraeli 
he  was. ruthlessly  to  disappoint  them.        The  verv  constituency  at 
Greenwich,  which  had  refused  to  su,,port  Gladstone,  was  now  an-ered 
beyond   expression  at  the  behavior  of  him  whom  John   Bright  had 
called  "the  Mystery  Man."    Disraeli  had  not  only  shown  himself  care- 
less, if  not  indolent,  as  to  any  improvement  in  domestic  affairs    hut 
he  had  whiled  away  his  time  and  expended  his  energies  in  showv  ap- 
pearances in  political  debate,  out  of  whose  tumult  came  nothing  l)ut 
vague  and  formless  phantoms.     Disraeli  had  laughingly  said-     "His 
tory  never  repeats  itself!   She  is  the  least  original  of  all  the  Muses - 
a  spun-out  tautology."     Now  he  was  about  to  furnish  a  strange  com- 
mentary on  this  remark.     The  Oriental  elements  in  his  blood  never 
more  truly  exhibited  themselves  in  his  speech  and  demeanor  than  at 
this  time.     He  strode  on  magnificently,  gorgeous  in  his  rhetorical  np 
parel  and  confident  in  the  strength  of  the  overwhelming  majority  with 
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which  he  accomplished  wliatcvcr  pleased  him.  (lladst one's  steel 
was  resting  in  the  sheath,  while  he  was  warring  w ith  his  pen  with  the 
chief  militants  in  the  controversy  in  the  realm  of  theology  and  Church 
policies.  John  Bright  was  laid  aside  by  physical  weakness,  and  the 
world  was  Disraeli's.  His  vast  phrases,  in  which  the  word  "imperial" 
shows  forth  abundantly,  resounded  over  England,  and  a  Jingo  policy 
had  taken  possession  of  the  hearts  and  ambitions  of  his  followers.  Yon- 
der in  Egypt  was  the  Suez  Canal,  the  construction  of  which  the  British 
Government  for  a  long  time  had  antagonized.  Now,  however,  that  it 
had  become  a  fact,  and  that  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  was  in  financial 
straits,  and  nearly  half  of  his  holdings  of  the  shares  in  the  Canal,  which 
amounted  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  shares,  was  for 
sale,  Disraeli  bought  them. 

Hardly  a  month  had  passed  away  when  it  >vas  evident,  in  the  spring 
^^  ^^7S'  t^^^it  Disraeli's  mysterious  expressions  were  meant  to  signify 
that  somehow  England  had  saved  the  world  from  another  strife  be- 
tween France  and  Germany,  By  the  begiiming  of  the  year  iS'^(, 
Bismarck  had  shown  the  English  people  that  the  British  magician  had 
really  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  possible  event,  for  war  existed  as  a 
probability  only  in  his  luxurious  imagination.  It  was  necessary  for 
Disraeli  to  mak»  some  sort  of  show  against  this  disappointment,  and 
Lord  Salisbury  gave  voice  to  the  desire  for  a  new  sensation,  and  again 
mounted  the  old  phrase  of  Disraeli,  which  he  gave  to  the  Electors  of 
Buckinghamshire  in  his  reply  to  Gladstone's  address  to  the  Electors 
of  Greenwich  two  years  before:  "A  little  more  energy  in  our  foreign 
policy,  and  a  little  less  in  our  domestic  legislation."  Disraeli  said  with 
reference  to  the  Suez  Canal  operation: 

"I  have  always  and  do  now  recommend  it  (the  purchase  of  the  Canal 
shares)  to  the  country  as  a  political  transaction,  and  one  which  I  believe  is 
calculated  to  strengthen  the  empire.     Tliat  is  the  spirit  in  which  it  has 

been  accepted  by  the  country They  are  seasick  of  the 

'silver  streak.'    They  want  the  empire  to  be  maintained,  to  be  strengthened; 
they  will  not  be  alarmed  even  if  it  be  increased." 

The  Dock  Yards  were  made  unusually  active.     Estimates  for  the 
Army  and  Navy  were  increased,  and  "the  imperial  instincts  of  the  na- 
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tion  were  tem|)te(l  forward  intf)  unwonted  display."  Cladslonc  .saw 
the  darknes.s  from  the  East  and  waited.  He  was  not  l.cwiMcrc.I. 
though  England  was  bedazzled. 

It  seemed  that  the  old  ,lay.s,  when  Civ/s  Romania  Palnu-rston 
made  every  Englishman  defiant  of  every  other  country  on  earth 
had  come  again.  Lord  Derby,  who  never  was  a  great  speaker,  but  was 
regarded  as,  on  the  whole,  the  most  sensible  man  in  England,  had  wit 
enough  to  reduce  a  little  toward  its  proper  form  the  rhetoric  of  Dis- 
raeli with  reference  to  England's  policy  and  to  prepare  for  the  less 
torrid  feeling  of  later  days.  James  Anthony  Eroude,  who  often  did, 
m  writing  alleged  history,  what  Disraeli  was  doing  in  practicing  poli- 
tics, was  sent  out  on  a  South  African  enterprise,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  sent  as  a  vi.sitor  to  India,  the  emotional  author  of  "Lucille"  was 
made  Viceroy  over  that  people.    More  was  to  follow. 

At  the  beginning  of  Jamiary.  1876,  England  looked  upon  the  new 
peers  which  had  recently  been  created.    Mr.  Gladstone  ha<l  ad<!ed  forty 
peers  in  the  course  of  six  years  to  the  Upper  House,  and  Mr.  DisraeH 
had  created  twenty-four  in  half  the  time,  slightly  outdoing  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  taking  a  good  deal  of  effectiveness  out'of  the  charge  against 
the  latter  that  he  had  strengthened  his  party  in  the  Upper  House  in 
this  way.     Disraeli's  mind,  turniiKj;  naturally  to  dukes,  was  not  .sat- 
isfied kvith  less  than  three.    When  Disraeli  came  to  handle  the  ques- 
tion of  Pitt's  peerages,  he  said:    "He  created  a  plebeian  aristocracy. 
He  made  peers  of  .second-rate  squires  and  fat  graziers.     He  caught 
them  in  the  alleys  of  Lombard  Street  and  clutched  them  in  the  count- 
ing-houses of  Cornhill."     It  was  evident  that  Disraeli  was  likely  to 
eclipse  Pitt  in  his  effort  to  be  strong  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  he 
had  the  disadvantage  of  having  neither  a  Wellington  or  a  Xelson,  as 
Pitt  had,  for  these  lofty  positions.     Yet,  on  the'  whole,  thev  were  a 
good  lot  of  men,  harmless  enough  for  promotion,  and  Di.s'raeli  lost 
nothing  by  lifting  them  above  their  fellows.     He  was  soon  to  be  in 
their  company. 

Perhaps  nothing  more  thoroughly  exemplified  Mr.  Disraeli's  love 
of  splendor,  which  fortunately  had  the  effect  of  holding  Gladstone's 
opulent  fancy  more  soberly  in  check,  than  the  former's  proposal  of 
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the  Royal  Titles  Bill.  Disraeli  had  fascinated  even  the  fouiljglus  of 
the  theater  in  which  he  was  playing,  by  proposing  to  add  to  the  august 
title  of  his  sovereign  an  oriental  and  grandiose  phrase, — "Iimpress  of 
India."  With  wliat  Bright  described  as  "a  mixture  of  pompousness 
and  servility,"  Disraeli  waved  off  annoying  questions  with  reference 
to  what  the  Government  had  in  store  and  proceeded  to  prepare  the 
country  for  this  mai<  stic  designation.  While  all  this  charlatanism  was 
going  on,  the  Prime  Minister  had  no  ear  for  the  cry  which  had  already 
pierced  the  scholarly  calm  at  Ilawarden  and  found  for  broken  hearts 
an  inimitable  and  chivalrous  champion.  The  contrast  was  complete 
js  the  news  became  more  and  more  sadly  true  from  the  Balkans. 

Disraeli  lost  noticing  by  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  fairly  crush 
Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  who  made  another  of  his  interesting  blunders  by 
asserting  that  the  Queen  had  tried  to  induce  two  earlier  administra- 
tions to  add  this  title  to  her  already  august  name.  Lord  Hartington, 
the  c02:iewhat  heavy  and  always  slow-going  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party,  couM  not  even  apologize  for  the  interesting  mistake. 

And  n.,w  the  figure  of  Russia  arose,  dread  and  specter-like  as 

ever,  \vhen  she  appeared  before  the  mind  of  England.     It  was  true 

that  Turkey  had  proved  reactionary  and  had  refused  every  suggestion 

01  progress.     Insurrections  had  followed  upon  outrageous  misgovern- 

ment,  and  while  blood  was  shed  freely,  Turkey  became  more  barbarous 

and  cruel.     There  could  be  no  question  in   the  mind  of  England, 

however,  because  England's  mind  had  a  constitutional  and  chronic 

fear  of  the  effect  of  Russia's  ambition,  that  Russia  now,  having  gone 

further  into  Asia  with  her  territorial  lines,  meant  to  take  advantage  of 

the  situation  in  Turkey  and  of  the  revolts  which  followed  one  another 

incessantly  and  build  a  new  future  for  herself,  doubtless  on  the  ruins  of 

the  Ottoman  Government.     In  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia  insurrections 

had  broken  out.  The  Government  at  Constantinople  complained  that 

the  first  insurrection  had  been  aided  by  Russia  and  Montenegro,  as  well 

as,  perhaps,  by  Austrians  and  Servians.    Lord  Derby  was  cautious  and 

procrastinating,  if  not  weak,  and  he  did  not  opportunely  answer  the 

appeal  made  to  the   Government  of  England   that   it  should   urge 

Austria  to  refuse  help.     Finally  the  Austrian  minister  formulated  a 
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cleclaration  that  it  was  time  for  the  Porte  to  interfere  an<!  co.nnd 

lurk^y  to  change  her  eourse.     He  was  right  i„  saying  that  Ser via 

and  Montenegro  eould  no  longer  be  resisted  in  their  detire  to  talc  a 

hand  rn  tl,e  nisurrection.     In  this  pla.i  of  Count  An<lrassy,  Italy  and 

.tself^^actually   hcsought  the   Enghsh   Government  to  unite  with  the 

I5y  this  time  Turkey  ca.ne  to  heh-eve  that   I^ngland  was  on  her 
Mde    and,  although  the  note  whieh   I-ngland  (Inally  signed  with  tl>e 
rest  of  the  powers,  was  u-ritating.  Ttu-key  n,ade  su.ne  excelle.U  prom- 
Zo^  ;--  -P^l^  of  Ucu.^  twiste<l  into  meaningless  assertions 
by  Oriental   craft.     A  meeting  of  tl,e   Pouers  was  proposed.     The 
Berhn  Memorandum  eanie,  and  Turkey  was  told  that  u.dess  these 
promises  were  speedily  redeemed.,  combined  action  on  the  part  of 
he  lowors  might  be  expected.     Again   l.onl  Dnby  hesitated  about 
jonnng  m  the  Berhn  Memorandum.     h:„g,an<i  naturallv  believed  that 
Russia  was  behnul  this  whole  enterprise,  stirring  up  a  r'eligi.ns  war   if 
such  a  thmg  were  possible,  in  o.ler  that  she  might  seize  more  valu- 
able territory      lurkey  took  hope  at  thi.s,  even  though   her  Sultan 
ad  out  a..led  Disraeli's  Orientalism  when  he  was  received  in  I.ondon, 
am.  had^ended  h.s  career  by  taking  his  own  life,  after  having  been 

At  this  moment  there  broke  forth  in  I'.ulgaria  a  powerful  insur- 
rection.    It  was  a  noble  rebellion  against  intolerable  tyranny      It  was 
.met   by   „Kre<lible   violence,   and   hideous  uiassacre   reigned     in   the 
Balkans^   Disraeli  had  flashed  in  a  most  spectacular  manner,  when 
he  told  Parliament  that  the  blnglish  Government  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Berlin  Memorandum.        ow  stories  came  to  London 
of  unparalleled  suffering  and  crime,  led  on  by  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment against  the  Bulgarians,  while  the  British  fleet  was  said  to  be 
moving  toward  Besika  Bay.  The  "spirited  foreign  policy"  was  certainly 
brilliant  aiul  bloody  enough   in  its   undoing.     Hate  of  Russia,   the 
stupid   reiteration   of  the  word   "imperial"  to   England's   bewildered 
mmd,  fascinated  as  it  was  for  a  moment  by  the  glitter  of  Disraeli's 
r.ietonc  and  promises,  could  not,  however,  stop  the  ear  of  humanity 
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The  Daily  News,  whicli  was  a  Liberal  ()ig.-;n,  and,  therefore,  was  not  to 
he  regarded,  nuich  less  believed,  by  a  Tory  such  as  Mr.  Disraeli,  poured 
upon  the  Government  information  which  the  Government  would  not 
heed,  but  which  revealed  a  c!iai)ter  of  atrocities  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  race.  Never  was  'here  an  hour  when  civilization,  shud- 
dering at  horrible  and  wholesale  murders,  bound  by  an  ambitious  and 
apparently  heartless  Government,  so  needed  a  heroic  hand  to  loose 
her  that  she  might  deal  justly  with  insensate  barbarism. 
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Sitting  in  Ilawanien  Castle  nn<l  pc.rinj,  ever  the  [liad  of  Homer 
or  the  Analogy  of  I.shop  B„tler.  or  fellin,.  great  oaks  in  Hawarde 
Forest,  or  reachng  the  lessons,  as  was  his  custom,  in  the  n.or.n  I 
erv.ce  at  the  parish  chnrch.  entertaining  distinguished  artists    is 

could  not  be  satisfied  or  acquiescent.     He  heanl  the  cry  of  beleaguered 
ml  outraged  hun.anity.  and  while  the  words  of  Disraeli  describing 

c>r  s  o    these  atroc.t.es  as  "coffee-house  babble"  were  still  defiling 

Ik   a,r  of  St.   Stephens,  and  while  London  was  reading  with  emo' 

.ons  of    orror  the  report  of  the  English  Consul  confirnJjng  previous 

sta  ements  a.s  to  the  shameless  crimes  of  the  Hashi-Ra.ouks.  Gladstone 

suddenlj.  made  Ins  appearance  in  the  House  of  Commons.    An  imne- 

.th  m  ju s.ce,  tnumphantly  glowing  in  his  face,  and  a  sublim.  pas- 
son   or  righteousness  beanungfrom  thosedeep-lit  eyes,  took  possession 
of    he   House,   wlnle  a  stream  of  fiery   eloquence  poured  from   his 
.Ua ted  soul.     Eve^'  facility  which  his  eloquent  tongue  and  scarcely 
^ess  eloquent  pen  m.ght  en.ploy  was  used  in  the  unparalleled  crusade 
A  Satnt  Bernard  spoke  agan.     He  organized   and   led  against   the 
pohcy  which  now  stood  reveale<l  in  all   its  satanic  features,  as  the 
n^ercdess     g  t  of  Gladstone's  mind  and  conscience  played  upon  it 
He  was  called  sentmiental,  and  he  was  said  to  be  preaching  "Sunday- 
school  poht.cs  "    Once  on  a  time  an  excellent  Bishop  had  been  ex- 
pected to  address,  on  an  important  occasion,  a  distinguished  body 

suoldT  T-      ""'  ^°"'^''  '"^  '''''  ^°  ^PP-^=  ^^-  Gladsto..e 
upp  .  d    or  h.m    as  we  would  say,  and  proved  himself  a  preacher 

.ndeed   who  m.ght   have  rivaled  Jeremy  Taylor  or  Canon   Liddon 

^ow.  however.  Gladstone's  eloquence  was  like  that  of  Savonorola  of 
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l'"Ic)rt'iR-(.'  ill  wliii-li  llu'  t-rowii  of  l,(»rni/t.  dc  Mcilici  wa^  idiisunu'il. 
Speech  followed  speech,  monster  nieeliiii^s  siicceeiled  an  a<lil!-ess  of 
(lennnciation  in  the  House  of  Coininons,  and  the  reahn  trenihled  tinder 
the  spell  of  his  genius.  lie  was  called  "the  friend  of  jvtussia,"  which 
has  always  heen  enouf,Hi,  in  hjij^daiid.  to  condemn  an  archanjjel.  In 
the  midst  of  his  crnsade  he  had  talked  intemperately.  some  of  his 
friends  said,  and  many  were  led  to  believe  that  he  wanted  the  Turks, 
men,  women  and  children,  thrown  hodily  out  of  l':nro|)e.  A  reaction 
spruiij^  up.  Disraeli  attitmlinized  as  the  diily  friend  of  I'.ngland's 
foreign  or  domestic  interests.  He  stood  in  the  House  of  Commons 
one  day,  directing  his  slinging  arrows  at  Gladstone  the  Crusader,  and 
poured  a  torrent  of  scorn  and  ridicule  upon  the  opponents  of  his  own 
Government.  Ne.Kt  day  he  was  a  meml)er  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  had  entered  a  new  era  in  his  history  as  the  Earl  of  Beaconsneld. 

Still,  however,  Gladstone's  appeal  was  echoed  and  re-echoed 
throughout  the  realm.     He  said: 

"I  a!ii  far  fruiii  supposing-  -I  am  not  sncli  a  divauKT  as  to  suppose  that 
Russia,  more  than  any  otluT  country,  is  cxiMiipt  from  sclfisimoss  and  ambi- 
tion. But  she  has  also  within  Ikt.  like  other  countrius.  -he  pulse  of 
humanity,  and,  for  my  own  part.  I  believe  it  is  the  pulse  of  humanitv  which 
IS  now  throbbing  almost  ungovernably  in  her  people.  Upon  the  concord 
and  hearty  co-operation— not  upon  a  mere  hollow  truce  between  England 
and  Russia,  but  upon  tiieir  concord  and  liearty,  cordial  co-oi)eration— 
depend  a  good  settlement  of  this  question.  Tlicir  power  is  immense. 
The  power  of  Russia  by  land  for  acting  upt)ii  tliesc  countries  as  against 
Turkey  is  perfectly  resistless;  tlie  power  of  England  by  sea  is  scarcelv 
less  important  at  this  moment,  i'or  I  ask  you  what  would  be  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Turkish  armies  if  the  British  Admiral  now  in  liesika  Bay  were 
to  inform  the  Government  of  ConstaiUinople  that  from  that  hour,  until 
atonement  had  been  made— until  punisinncnt  had  deswnded,  until  justice 
had  been  vindicated— not  a  man,  nor  a  shij),  nor  a  boat  should  cross  the 
waters  of  the  I'.osphorus,  or  the  cloudy  Euxine,  or  the  bright  .Egean,  to 
carry  aid  to  the  Turkish  troops? 

"Let  us  insist  that  our  GovernmeiU,  which  has  been  working  in  one 
direction,  shall  work  in  the  other,  and  shall  apply  all  its  vigor  to  concur 
with  the  other  States  of  Europe  in  obtaining  the  extinction  cf  the  Turkish 
executive  power  in  Bulgaria.    Let  the  Turks  now  carry  aw.iy  their  abuse? 
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in  the  only  possible-  ..laiuicr-nan.dv,  l,v  carrvin.^  n/T  ,i 

l^apfchs  and   tl.ir  Aln.l.rs.   their    niinl^.^      ^j' ;;;:;. h^     '''" 

Ka.n.akams  and  their   I'ashas-onc  and  all    bJ    m!    ,  ""   "'^•"' 

hope,   clear   out    fron,    the   province   thev   Inv     de      V';'''''f '  ■^'''■'"'    ' 

•      •      •    'f    it    be    allouai>le    ,  ,a,    ,he    exe  n,i.       ^'■""' .,:""'    '•^"'""••''' 

renew  at   this  ^reat   crisis    I      ,    r,.,  '"T'"  '"    ''"'^^^    ^''"">'> 

s'>^"i.    iii.M.s,    i)\    pernn.sson    or   ant  inr  ti    -  f    i- 

.i.a.  o„«i„  „„,  i,a„.,.,„r„„,i  ,„  ,„,  i,o,„,;,,;;i„':;;,';,  ■:'.'"■'"'"«'■'■  •■"•■""•>■. 

Ami  luiKl.-iiiil  more  clearly  iiii,lorsto,.,l  l,i,„     (;h,isf„„„  „, 
■norc.  pa,ri„,a.  ,.  crociv.     He  l,a „|„|,,.  '       .      V  r" 

I  was  a  d.l.oartonin,.  ,lay,  l,„„.cv.r.  I„  .l.c-  lif.  „f  ,1,.  ,.rea,  s  a  "  ,  ' 
whon  ev.„  D,,,racli  c„„l,l  I,.  „,,,„.„,„,,,  ,„  ,„.  spok.',,  1?^-  ! 
en<ls    vl„cl,  the  followers  of  (;ia,|s,„„e  ami  .lur  d  ie    > 

u.  aec.„„„ii„,  a„.,  „ig„„,,i,,„  ,„,i,  ,„„„„^,,  :: ;,  '    ;„7  ;;;f 

canan  nti-ficitioi;  "     t,.  •  ""i.-n.  ui.ui  me  0111- 

on .reir  r , .,  .:;r "rr;"' ■": "^"'""'" *- '■■"''>■  •^i""- 

u.  i.ondon.     Mr.  Lucys  famous  "Diarv  of  Tuo   I'n.- 
Parliament    ns    ret'         er"'  ""'"'''''  '^  '-'""''"^•^  '''^^  '"■-■"--^  "' 

.He  sligM  figure  drawn  J  i,,,  f.,n  lK";,,,'t'j,,rpale     mr^i°"^^'*■ 

fastiv  turned  towards  the  rrnurl      On  .1  P      '  ^^'^"  ^^^'-'  ^^'^^•'- 

ticulatin^  mob.     B  tl  1  ?  1   ?"  '^.^'"7  ''''  ^--.^-  --^-.-  ^es- 


een   them   the  g^lass  door  and 


that  separates  a  statesman  from  the  partisan 
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The  windows  of  Cladstone's  house  were  broken:  he  received  threats 
of  personal  violence,  and  often  found  liimsclf  under  the  necessity  of 
seekinp:  police  protection;  hut  during  it  all  there  walked  by  his  side, 
in  l;c;iu(iful  majesty,  his  faithful  wife.  Meantime,  in  the  presence  of 
a  world  slowly  turniufr  to  the  side  of  humanity  and  justice.  Disraeli 
and  Gladstone  were  grappling  in  debate.  The  distance  frcnn  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  House  of  Lords  coul.l  not  make  peace 
between  them.  It  was  the  fiercest  controversy  in  which  these  political 
(hidists  had  ever  been  involved,  and  it  furnished  England  and  civiliza- 
tion a  lesson  never  to  be  unlearned. 

Lord  Salisbury,  however,  was  sent  to  Constantinople  to  demand 
that  an  end  be  put  to  the  atrocities,  while  Gladstone  was  still  rousing 
England.     He  was  in  sight  of  victory.    Gladstone's  review  article  on 
Montenegro,  published  in  1877,  will  always  remain  like  a  mirror  in 
which  the  face  of  the  author  himself  may  be  seen  and  studied.      His 
unsurpassed  zeal  for  down-trodden  men  and  women  furnished  many 
witnesses  to  itself  in  that  long  controversy.      Every  element  of  his 
physical   strength,    and    every   energy    of   his    indignant   soul,   every 
accomplishment    of    his    fertile   mind,    every    dearest    friendship-he 
consecrated   all   to   this  cause.      In   the   autumn   of  November    he 
visited    Ireland.      This  visit    was   to   prove   of  the   utmost    import- 
ance to  him  and  to  the  Irish  people  in  a  short  period.       He  came 
closer  to  the  Irish  problem  than  ever  before,  and  his  visit,  while  very 
enjoyable,  accomplished  something  more  than  to  prove  to  him  the 
warmheartedness  of  the  Irish  people.     It  gave  him  an  insight  into 
some  of  the  difficulties  which  finally  came  to  him  from  that  population, 
m  his  attempted  solution  of  the  problem  years  afterward.      He  said, 
speaking  in  Dublin: 

"I  could  not  describe  the  tumult  almost  of  thought  and  emotion  that 
a  visit  to  Ireland  brought  into  my  mind.  I  saw  from  its  antiquities,  whid, 
formerly  1  knew  the  existence  of  only  in  the  abstract,  how  remarkable  was 
the  position  which  Ireland  occupied  in  those  davs,  and  I  may  say  in 
those  centuries,  when  she  had  almost  a  monopoly  of  learning  and  pietv 
and  when  she  alone  held  up  the  truths  of  civilizatiiui.  of  true  Christian 
civilization,  in  Northern  an  '  Western  Europe.     They  made  a  verv  deep 
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impression  on  mo,  and  thcv  oniUlnA  m-  ♦!      i 

era.";";:;  t„::v;;:  '"■■r""'  •"'" ""  '^'^•"-"-  "".--""o.. 

of  elo'ucn  one  ,r" ''■■"'■","  """""'■''■"  ^'  -■"-"  "in,! 

rience      .IV        Ce  ,''•■,:  n!' I"  '".""'  '•"'  '''">•  '»"'  ""■  -"P- 

were  ,l,ese,    A  cer,-^'      ',  '  n     v"™"  f"""'"  "»•"  «  ="  "ralor 
I  .  •  «-«-nain  Air.  Clia pim  soiur ht  to  vc\  hin.    if  „  * 

pel  h.m    ,  cease,  I.efore  a  volley  of  mastio         T,  ''^'"" 

only  roused  Gladstone  to  a  hotter  ons."  „  '"v""'  '"''''  '' 
inconsequential  Chapli„  who  h  ^een  ^tu  T  r^'  ''  ''' 
that  Gla<Istone  had  nnf  J..«     ,  ,  .  '         """^'''   ^"  '"tiniate 

Said  the  hi,h;-::,^L^:;j;°"°^"'"  ^"  -^^^^'-^  '^'^  ------- 

in  the  same  key.    But  b    ore  se   m   'i       "'  "'  ^'"'"•^'"""  '"  '^''-"^ 

is  settled-the  hen.  gen  L,  nn  "  „  Wnf  "  '^'^  over-bcfore  this  .uesticn 

l)e  knows  at  present  or"  "°''  "'°''''  ^'^""^  "'y  op'"'    's  than 

now  to  the  hon    gem       an  th  t    T  T'"''''  ^  '"'  "°*  ^''""'  ^^  reveal 

the  opportunities  ,uost  adv    t   ^^  -I>ply  n,e  with 

out  of  the  plan  of  a  can.paig^  I      t^  'iL'^, '"'""'  '"^  ^'"'  '^>''"^ 
as  I  am,  if  he  comes  in  his  t„rn  ?  "  ''°"    "'^"^^^'^  *«  as  old 

of  the  next  .^"era;;::  to  hiSf^'^^h:;;'  ^'  '''T''''  ''  ^  "-" 

Of  the  anCr  th^:;';;;:  s  sr^-  -^^^  ^^^''^^  ^^  ^'«^- 

I  will  take  my  own  counsel,  and  beg^trin^f^m  U  ttr  Zlll.^ 
no  reason   whatever  to  complain,   when   the  acco„nf<=  \     u 

tied  and  cast  up  at  the  end  of  the  who  e  ma  ter  of  "  l  T'         """  "^■ 
pressions  on  my  part."  '  ^  """^  ''''''''''  °^  ^^"P" 

thel'  ''''",  T  ^'""^   '"'  '''''''''''  ^°^'  ^°  tJ^e  level   of  his  ^reat 
theme,  condudrng  thus:  ^ 

"We  have,  I  think,  the  most  coi«^p  .-j  ., 
de.e™i„e  ,ha,  Has  co.e  before  Parna^;  .^"".rLr 'iT 's IT^rnd:: 
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very  rare  circumstances  tliat  sucli  a  question— tlic  question  of  the  East- 
can   be   fully   raised,    fully    developed  and    exhibited,   and   fully   brought 
home  to  the  luinds  of  men  with  that   force,  with  that  command,  with 
that  absorbing  power,  which  it  ought  to  exercise  over  them.     In  the  orig- 
inal entrance  of  the  Turks  into  Euro])e,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  turn- 
ing point  in  human  history.  To  a  great  extent  it  continues  to  be  the  car- 
dinal question,  the  question  which  casts  into  the  shade  every  other  ques- 
tion, and  the  question  which  is  now  brought  before  the  mind  of  the  country 
far  more  fully  than  at  any  period  of  our  history,  far  more  fully  than  even 
at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  when  we  were  pouring  forth  our  blood 
and  treasure   in  what  we  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  justice  and  right. 
And  I  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  my  audience  at  Taunton, 
not  a  blind  prejudice  against  this  man  or  that,  but  a  great  watchfulness 
and  the  duty  of  great  activity.    It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  feel  that  he 
is   bound   for   himself,  according  to   his  opportunities,   to  examine   what 
belongs  to  this  question,  with  regard  to  which  it  can  never  be  forgotten 
that  we  are  those  who  set  up  the  power  of  Turkey  in  1854;  that  we  are 
those  who  gave  her  the  strength  which  has  been  exhibited  in  the  Bul- 
garian massacres;  that  we  are  those  who  made  the  treaty  arrangements 
that  have  secured  her  for  twenty  years  from  almost  a  single  hour  of  un- 
easiness brought  about  by  foreign  intervention;  and  that,  therefore,  noth- 
ing can  be  greater  and  nothing  deeper  than  our  responsibility  in  the  mat- 
ter.    It  is  incumbent  upon  us,  one  and  all,  that  we  do  not  allow  any 
consideration,  either  of  party  or  personal  convenience,  to  prevent  us  from 
endeavoring  to  the  best  of  our  ability  to  discharge  this  great  duty,  that 
now,  at  length,  in  the  East,  has  sprung  up;  and  that  in  the  midst  of  this 
great  opportunity,  when  all  Europe  has  been  called  to  collective  action, 
and  when  something  like  European  concert  has  been  established — when 
we  learn  the  deep  human  interests  that  are  involved  in  every  stage  of  the 
question — as  far  as  England  at  least  is  concerned,    every    Englishman 
should  strive  to  the  utmost  of  his  might  that  justice  shall  be  done." 

He  soon  proposed  a  series  of  resolutions  which  most  comprehen- 
sively attacked  the  Government,  and  he  supported  them  in  a  powerful 
speech  which  he  thus  concluded: 

"Sir,  there  were  other  days  when  England  was  the  hope  of  freedom. 
Wherever  in  the  world  a  high  aspiration  was  entertained  or  a  noble  blow 
was  struck,  it  was  to  England  that  the  eyes  of  the  oppressed  were  always 
turned — to  this  favorite,  this  darling  home  of  so  much  privilege  and  so 
much  happiness,  where  the  people  that  had  built  up  a  noble  edifice  for 
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to  secure  the  bc-ncfit  of  the  same  inestimaf)Ie  boon  for  others  You  talk  to 
"ie  o    the  established   traditions  and   ,x,Iicy   in   regard   to  Turke 
appeal  to  an  established  tradition,  ohier.  wider.  nobUr  far-!,  tr  d  t  on  no 
winch   .usregards    Hritish    interests,   but   which   teaches   vou    to         k   the 
ivrnmot-on  of  these  interests  in  .d.eving  the  dicta^s  of  ho  or  auTt't"^ 
And.  s.r,  what  .s  to  be  the  end  of  this?     Are  we  to  dress  up    1  e  f,,  .' 

t  le  ^arb  of  I.n  ,  h  niteBests.  and  then,  with  a  new  and  base  ido  atrv'  fall 
lown  and  worship  then,?     Or  are  we  to  look  not  at  the  senti  um'  In 

vL    t^  h;'-^"^  °^  ^'"  ^^"  ^^■'^''-■''  L-^^  ^^-•^>'  '°'^'  -  fifteen  vears    g  - 

Tem     t  ,  V'     ;'  '7"'^'^'""^«f  "'-^  ^o"»tries  that  will  ultin.a'telv  poLss 

h    n-ha    wdl   ultnnately   detern.ine  their  abiding  condition?  '  I     is     o 

h.     fact,  tins  law    that  we  should  look.     There  is  now  before  the  word 

an  effort  to  retrieve  what  they  have  lost  so  long,  but  have  not  cease.l  o 
love  and  to  des.re.  I  speak  of  those  in  Bosnia  and  Her.egov^a  Xnoth 
por  .on-a  band  of  heroes  such  as  the  world  has  rarely  setn-stand  on  1 
ocks  of  Montenegro,  and  are  rea.ly  now,  as  thev  have  ever  t^n  Z^r 
he  4CO  years  of  their  exile  fron,  their  fertile  plains,  to  sweep  Town  om 
tier  fastnesses,  and  to  n,eet  the  Turks  at  any  odds  for  the  re-est  b  hn  e.U 
of  justice  and   of  peace  in  those  countries.     Another  portion  t 

5,000.000  of   lUilgarians  cowe.I  and  beaten  down   to  t  ,     ^   ^ md    1  ^^ 

lien   hands  to  you,  they  have  sent  you  their  petition,  they  have  nrived 
or  your  he  p  and  protection.     They  have  told  you  tha    they  do  nof  eek 
alliance  u.th  Russia  or  with  any  foreign  Power!  but  that  they  seek  to  be 
lelu-ered  from  an  intolerable  burden  of  woe  and  shame.    Tl  at  lurd  n  o 
woe  and  shame-the  greatest  that  exists  on  Cod's  earth-is  nnTtZ 
thought  united  Europe  was  about  to  remove,  bul    o  iCnovi^g"  hi  ^  Tr 
tl>e  present,  you  seem  to  have  no  efficacious  means  of  offlrhg    even  t^e 
smallest  practical  contribution.    Hut.  sir,  the  removal  of  that    oid  c'wt- 
and  shame  is  a  great  and  noble  prize.    It  is  a  prize  well  worth  compe  n^ 
for     I    ,s  not  too    ate  to  try  to  win  it.     I  believe  there  are  men    n    he 
Cabinet  who  woukl  try  to  win   it  if  they  were  free  to  act  on  thei     own 
b    lefs  and  aspirations.    It  is  not  too  late.  I  say.  to  become  coi-netitors  for 

reward  of  f  T  '"  \  ""'"°'"*''  '^''^'^''  "^  '•^""^^'"'  ^^'^''^h  will  be  the 
that  cause  and  upon  your  own  duty.  I  believe  for  one.  th.nf  the  knell  of 
i  urkish  tyranny  „,  these  provinces  has  sounded.     So  far  as  human  eye 
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can  judge,  it  is  about  to  be  destroyed.  Tlie  destruction  may  not  conic 
in  the  way  or  by  the  means  that  we  should  choose;  but  come  this  boon 
from  what  hands  it  may,  it  will  be  a  noble  boon,  and  as  a  noble  boon  will 
gladly  be  accepted  by  Christendom  and  the  world." 

One  night  the  House  of  Commons  was  thrown  into  confusion  by 
the  startling  report  that  the  Russians  were  in  sight  of  Constantinople. 
It  was  a  clamorous  and  wild  scene.    Although  the  report  was  wrong, 
it  carried  the  English  fleet  through  the  Dardanelles,  and  brought  the 
navy  of  England  within  sight  of  the  Turkish  capital.    It  seemed  im- 
possible that  negotiations  between  Russia  and  England  could  prevent 
a  more  serious  strife;  Russia  had  entered  into  negotiations  with  Turkey 
in  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano;  but  England  would  have  none  of  this 
arrangement.     Russia  insisted  that  while  her  difificulties  with  Turkey 
were  for  herself  and  Turkey  to  settle,  she  was  willing  to  have  a  con- 
gress of  the  Great  Powers.     England  replied  by  calling  her  Indian 
troops  west,  and  placing  them  on  the  Syrian  coast  and  occupying 
Cyprus.     Lord   Derby  declined  to  remain  with  the  INIinistry,  for  all 
'.lis  efiforts  in  behalf  of  peace  had  failed,  and  Lord  Salisbury  took  his 
position.     Now  a  "spirited  foreign  policy"  was  made  evident  by  his 
circular  announcing  that  England  would  go  into  no  congress  in  which 
the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  could    not  be    fully  considered.     Prince 
Bismarck  now  interposed.   A  congress  was  to  be  held  in  Berlin,  and 
the  Powers  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  discussion  which  was 
to  involve  all  the  provisions  of  the  San  Stefano  Treaty.    Here  was  the 
moment  for  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  he  seized  it  with  that  avidity  which 
he  always  showed  for  a  dramatic  situation.   Lord  Salisbury  was  pushed 
aside,  and   Beaconsfield   strode   to   Berlin   amidst   acclamations   and 
scenic  glory.     Back  from  Berlin  he  came,  and  the  crowds  which  had 
cheered  him  on  his  way  thither  had  doubled  in  multitude,  until  their 
shoutings  actually  bewildered  the  supreme  actor  on  that  occasion. 
He  had  reached  the  height,  and  from  that  moment  on,  the  applause 
slowly  but  surely  died  away. 

Lord  John  Russell  had  died  on  the  28th  of  May,  and  the  depres- 
sion in  trade,  coupled  with  the  growing  feeling  that  Beaconsfield's  do- 
mestic nolicv  had  been  a 
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o'mZt'  T"""  "'"'  "'''"""""^^  "'  ■-'••'""  <"  "i-rcli,  .he  Gov- 
0  n„,e„,.  There  was  „o  one  in  the  House  of  Comn.ons  who  could 
a  tend  ,o  Mr,  Gladstone  in  ,lebate,  and  especially  to  one  oZrT^, 
who  had  exlnhited  extraordinar,  resources'and  4i,l,  «reat  calm  e" 

sunjing  devotion  to  h,s  cause.-Charlcs  Stewart  Parncll 

of  -ShZ' "°",°'  '"»"''""''^""'  ""■'■•«"'  •"  =■  l-ge  par.  by  the  author 
Of    LtKille     and  possossnig  none  o(  the  he..er  characteristics  of  that 

cred  t  of  the  Governmen..  The  Sou.h  African  war,  in.o  which  .he 
Enghsh  Governnten.  ha.l  gone  with  .he  somewha.  romantic  energy 
of  Jar.  Xn.hony  I.>o„de  as  advisory  lea.lcr,  provcl  even  less  wif^^ 
A  Z..:->  c,,ef  and  kntg,  Cc.ewayo,  invite.l  the  rivalry  of  Sir  Barlle 

London.    In  the  country  snlTering  was  increasing  constantly     A  very 
severe  w.n.er  had  caused  great  distress  an.ong  the  working     asseT 

Stafford  ^or.l  cote  for  ntany  years  in  ,lel,ate,  an.l  later  Disraeli   now 
Lcml  Beaconsheld,  ha.l  coached  hin,  as  a  Tory  gladiator,  but  he  col 

la  k  d  win  he  came  ,n.o  the  contest  with  the  foes  of  the  Govern- 

cWe  a^  o  t°"    ,  "',  ""  ""■"'^''"  '°  '"  "-  "-'ituencies 

decide  as  to  its  worth  or  worthlessness. 
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CliAPTEK    XXX IV. 
THE   MEMBER    EROM    MIDLOTHIAN. 

The  autumn  of  1S79  came.  Gladstone  himself  was  determined  to  al- 
low Midlothian  to  decide  as  to  the  advisability  of  his  remaining  in  Par- 
liament. Now  began  a  series  of  speeches  from  Gladstone,  unexcelled 
even  in  the  history  of  that  great  Commoner.  Could  he  control  and 
conquer  a  vast  assemblage? — his  friends  even  questioned  the  man  of 
three  score  and  ten.  lie  proved  that  he  was  not  more  out  of  place 
on  the  platform  before  five  thousand  people  at  the  Corn  E.xchange  in 
Edinburgh,  or  even  at  the  open-air  monster  meeting  in  Peith,  than 
he  had  been  in  the  comparatively  small  auditorium  known  as  the 
Hoi:se  of  Commons.  On  the  4th  of  December  he  showed  something 
of  the  versatility  of  his  power  as  an  orator,  for  at  one  hour  on  that 
day  he  was  addressing  an  enthusiastic  assemblage  of  6,000  Scotchmen 
en  politics,  while  at  another  hour  he  had  spoken  with  grace,  dignity 
and  elegance,  his  address  as  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
The  Scotch  people  were  wild  in  their  admiration  of  a  Scotchman,  who. 
they  said,  had  only  the  misfortune  of  having  been  born  in  England. 
March  8.  1880,  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  was  announced.  An 
overwhelming  wave  of  popular  sentiment  led  on  by  Gladstone  had 
swept  over  the  ministry,  Beaconsfield  rose  to  the  occasion  and  said: 
"There  are  some  who  challenge  the  expediency  of  the  Imperial  charac- 
ter of  this  realm.  Having  attempted  and  failed  to  enfeeble  our  col- 
onies by  their  policy  of  decomposition,  they  may  now  perhaps  recognize 
in  the  disintegration  of  the  United  Kingdom  a  mode  which  will  not 
only  accomplish,  but  precipitate  that  purpose."  Gladstone's  reply 
was  characteristic  and  powerful.  Lord  Derby  seceded  from  Con- 
servatism. The  three  kingdoms  prepared  for  an  intense  struggle,  and 
on  the  loth  of  March,  Gladstone  began  his  second  conquest  of  the 
Midlothian  country.     It  was  remarkable  with  what  dignity  he  dealt 
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with  the  l)ittornc,s.s  and  apparent  nialiKiiily  of  i:)isracli"s  attack.    Rcfor- 
nng  to  his  opponents,  he  said: 

"1  give  then,  credit  for  patriotic  motives;  f  ^ivc  then,  credit  for  those 
pa  notic  niot.ves  which  are  so  incessantly  an.l  gratnitonslv  denied  to  us 
1   heheve  that  we  are  all   nnited,   gentlenan-indeed.   it   wonld   he     „,^" 
unnatural  ,f  we  we.e  no.-in  a  fond  attaclnnent,  perhaps  in  so.neUnnn 
a    proud    attachn,ent.    t.,    the    ^^reat    country    to    which    we    l,eloni.-io 
tins    great    iunpire   which    has    cnnnitted  to  it  a  trust    and    a    f.nu-tion 
ff-ven  fron,  i'rovKlence  as  special  and  ren.arkahie  as  ever  was  cntrustc 
to  any  port.on  of  the  fa.nily  of  n.an.     Ge.Ulen.en,  I  feel  when  1  speak  of 

hat  trust  ard  that  function  that  wor.Is  fail  ,ne;  I  cannot  tell  vou  what 
I  tlunk  of  the  nohleness  of  the  inheritance  that  has  descended  upon  us  of 
the  sacredness  o  the  duty  of  maintaining  it.  J  will  not  condcscen<I  to 
"lake  It  a  part  of  controversial  politics.     It  is  a  part  <,f  n,y  heing.  of  my 

esh  and  hlood  of  n,y  heart  an.l  soid.  ].or  those  crnls  f  have  Ial,ored 
through  my  youth  an.l  manhood  till  my  hairs  are  gray.  I„  that  faith  an<l 
practice  I  have  lived;  n,  that  faith  and  practice  I  will  die." 

In  1880.  (luring  his  tour  in  Scotland.  Gladstone's  vers.atility  'ind 
eloquence  were  demonstrated  hy  mastcily  speeches  on  tlie  finances  of 
the  country,  and  if  ever  there  had  heen  doubt  that  the  younger  Pitt 
was  eclipsed  l.y  the  hrilliant  display  of  e.xtraonlinary  powers  of  sfite 
ment  and  expo.sition.  these  speeches  settled  the  question  forever 
Before  audiences  excited  to  exuberant  manifestations  of  patriotism 
on  every  hand,  Gladstone  stood  with  commanding  force,  and  with  un- 
rivaled lucidity  explained  the  finances  of  tlie  country. 

In  April,  1880,  Lord  Beaconsfield  dissolved  Parliament,  producing 
a  result  as  unforeseen  and  as  destructive  to  his  hopes  as  was  tha*! 
produced  by  Gladstone  in  1874,  when  suddenly  and  against  the  advice 
of  his  colleagues,  he  i,ersiste<i  in  diss<,|,,tion.     Manv  Liberals  still  bc- 
heve  that  Gladstone's  Government  in   1874  might  have  held  on  and 
regained  the  confidence  of  the  country.     Xobo<ly  thought  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  Government  at  Itaster.  -880,  could  be  far  away  from   i 
necessary  defeat.    When  the  new  Parliament  came,  the  uneasy  gen- 
tlemen who  had  occupied  the  "Cave  of  Adullam,"  the  band  of  dis- 
contented ones  under  Gladstone's  leadership,  found  that  their  places 
knew  them  no  more.    Gladstone  himself  had  come  back,  after  having 
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performed  a  feat  uneclipsed  in  the  Iiistory  of  human  clo(|uence.     Il 
was  evident  tliat  the   liquor  interests   had  not   reappeared  with   the 
old  sneer  and  power  to  obstruct  or  eml)arrass  the  Government.     A 
large  number  of  journalists  had  become  members,  and   what   John 
Stuart  Mill  had  called  the  stupidity  of  the  Tories,  was  set  off  in  contrast 
with  the  brilliant  literary  skill  of  these  new  figures  in  ofTicial   life. 
Herbert  Gladstone,  the  son  of  the  statesman,  sat  for  Leeds.     The 
great  houses  were  notably  absent,  and   while  questions  as  to  agri- 
culture and  the  tenure  of  land  were  sure  to  come  up,  the  landed 
proprietors  were  now  to  be  associated  by  representative  tenant  farm- 
ers,  who  knew  at  least  something  a])out  the  subject.      Fashionable 
society,  of  course,  which  had  made  Toryism  a  step  to  its  drawing- 
room,  regarded  the  whole  collection  as  countrified  and  generally  un- 
pleasant.    There  sat  Mr.  Fawcett  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  ready  with 
Radical  plans  not  quite  to  the  liking  even  of  Lord  Hartington  and 
Lord  Granville,  who  were  undoubted   Liberals,   but  the   dififerences 
between  the  elements  in  the  party  were  bound  up  with  something  of 
amity  by  the  strong  hand  which  led  them  to  this  triumph.     Since 
the  days  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  when  the  Reform  Bill  had  swept  England 
as  by  a  flood,  no  man  had  so  completely  overturned  his  foes  as  had 
Gladstone.     After  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  gone  to  Windsor  and  re- 
signed the  seals  of  his  ofifice.  Her  Majesty  sent  for  Lord  Granville  to 
constitute  a  Government.     It  was  a  graceful   and  perhaps  necessary 
thing  to  do,  but  England  did  not  expect  Granville  to  be  the  Premier, 
and  Granville    told    the  Queen    that    this  was  the  case.     She  then 
sent  for  Lord  PLartington,  who  was  an  excellent  gentleman,  having 
sense  enough,  in  spite  of  his  general  heaviness,  to  know  that  one  man 
alone    had    overturned    Beaconsfield    and    his    party,    and    that     his 
name  was  not  Hartington.     She  then  sent  for  William  Ewart  Glad- 
stone, and  that  night  he  returned  from  Windsor  once  more  Prime 
Minister  of  England. 

Mr.  Gladstone  found  himself  in  office  to  meet  unexpected  prob- 
lems. He  found  the  Irish  question  overwhelmingly  significant  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  was  trying  to  deal  with  the  Indian  Budget, 
which  latter  presented  the  difficulty  consequent  upon  the  fact   that 
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fifteen  millions,  instea.l  of  six  millions,   was  the  .Ici.t   ma.lc  l,y   the 
Afghan  war.    The  (Jueen's  speech  had  calle.l  attention  to  the  Borli, 
treaty,  and  there  were  conditions  in  that  doctnnent  which  had  not 
been  met    On  the  tst  of  Jnne.  it  was  tnulerstoo.l  that  u  hat  was  kno" 
as  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  for  Ireland  would  expire      The  a 
nouncement  came  that  there  w^as  tie  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  renew  this  legislation.     The  working.nen  were  told  that 
leg.slat.on  would  he  had,  making  en,ployers  liable  for  certain  acci- 
dents, and  the   Irish   people  were  interested  to   know   how   far   the 
Borough  franchise  was  to  be  extended  in  their  country.     Hvervthin'r 
was  interrogatory,  but  it  could  not  renKiiii  so.  '' 

To  any  persons  who  met  and  knew  Mr.  Charles  iJradlaugh.  during 
h.s  v.s.t  to  America,  in  which  he  delivered  masterly  and  most  eloquent 
lectures  on    Cronnvell  and  Waslnngton."  '-Republicanism  in  England" 
an.    other  k.ndred  sui,jccts.  it   is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  pic- 
turesqueness  and  ineffaceable  charm  whicii  he  brought  with  him     He 
always  spoke  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  ,nost  frien.lly  tet-ms,  and  rehearsed 
w.th  great  .nterest  the  story  of  Gladstone's  <levelopntent  from  Toryi'sm 
to  L.berahsm,  dwelling  especially  upon  his  attitude  toward  the  Jews 
m  Parl.ament,  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Church' 
and  h.s  man.fest  sense  of  justice  toward  those  who  differed  from  hi,n 
m  religious  opinions.     But  it  was  impossible  that  Bradlaugh  could 
avoid  being  a  serious  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  great  Liberal  leader 
His  very  genius  and  love  of  liberty,  which  allied  hiin  to  Gladstone' 
rnade  it  less  easy  for  Gladstone  to  handle  him  as  he  might  have  done' 
There  were  enormous  differences  between  them.  Bradlaugh  was  an  athe- 
ist and  Gladstone  the  most  devoted  of  churchmen.    Bradlaugh  had  risen 
from  penury  and  ignorance  through  countless  difficulties  to  a  position 
in  England  from  which  he  exercised  his  marvelous  powers  of  eloquence 
aiid  the  charm  of  his  interesting  though  somewhat  militant  personalitv 
He  had  been  a  successful  lecturer,  before  audiences  whose  numbei's 
and  enthusiasm  had  increased  as  he  unfolded  his  negative  and  sone- 
what  revolutionary  doctrine.     He  had  successfully  edited  a  secularist 
sheet  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  his  theories.     He  had  now  been 
elected  to  Pariiament  for  Northampton.     Nobody  had  the  slightest 
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idea  that  this  magiiificeiitly-formed  creature  was  to  employ  tlie  fi-  'it- 
ing  quahties  wiiich  had  already  coiiitnended  him  as  a  member  of  the 
British  Army,  and  that  these  qualities  had  open  before  them  a  new 
era,  at  the  moment  when  he  presented  himself  to  be  sworn  in  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons.     He  urged  his  claim  that  he  be 
allowed   to  affirm  or  declare   his  allegiance,   in  place  of  taking   the 
oath,   as  was  customary.     Time  after  time  he  ha  I  appeared   in  the 
highest  courts  of  England,  and  had  been  permitted  to  affirm  rather 
than  take  the  oath  under  the  law  known  as  the  Parliamentary  Oaths 
Act  of  1866.     The  Si)eakcr  was  dumfounded,  as  he  was  to  be  many 
times  afterwards,  by  the  boldness  of  Bradlaugh's  argument,  and  he 
asked  the  House  of  Commons  to  decide  the  matter.     A  select  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  report  their  opinion  on  the  problem  and  to 
suggest  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  everything  appeared  to  be 
settled  when   they   reported   against   Bradlaugh.     The   latter   imme- 
diately announced  that  on  the  21st  of  May  he  would  present  himself 
and  oflfer  to  take  the  oath.    This  was  unexpected,  and  still  more  un- 
expected was  his  defense  of  his  position,  in  which  he  insisted  that  he 
would  regard  himself  bound  only  by  the  spirit  which  would  have  been 
conveyed  by  an  affirmation,  for  he  could  not  regard  seriously  the  letter 
of  the  oath.     When  that  day  came  he  was  opposed  by  Sir  H.  Drum- 
mond-Wolfif,  who  presented  a  careful  and  able  argument,  insisting  that 
Bradlaugh's  new  position  showed  that  no  binding  effect  on  the  con- 
science would  be  exercised  by  an  oath.     At  this  moment  Gladstone 
proposed  the  selection  of  a  committee,  but  he  was  seriously  opposed 
by  those  who  wished  the  matter  decided  at  once.    Gladstone  insisted 
that  it  ought  to  be  treated  with  care  and  wisdom.    His  opponents 
claimed  that  Bradlaugh  had  proposed  an  act  of  blasphemy.    Gladstone 
and  Bright,  opposed  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  Mr.  Gibson,  ar- 
gued that  religious  opinions  ougl     not  to  be  involved  in  the  debate, 
hu:  th..;   the  question  ought  to  be  discussed  as  a  question  of  statute 
and  of  justice.     At  lengtli  Mr.  Gladstone  succeeded,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June,  the  sprightly  and  always  entertaining 
editor  of  Truth,  Mr.  Henry  Labouchere,  who  also  came  from  North- 
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.nstea<l  of  swear,  as  was  ,he  cus.on,.    lie  .nove.l  "  1 ,  ,  ?' 

and  e..raor,li„aril,  reliK-i,,,,,,  pers.,„s  i„   ,„e     ''use    o     C 

"z:i::r.'f '•■■■;■•  ""■' '-"-' ">" -'  '^-'  "= 

or  e„co„rage„,ent  to  so  .langero,,,  an  infi.lcl  as  was  l!ra,lla„Bl,     Gh.l- 
tone  arose  m  .l,e  ,lol,a,e,  far  al.ove  .l,o  ,„nu,l.  ot  rcliKio's  on 

fern';;;;™,?.,"""  rv-^"-^"  "■"■^■'>  -n ,.  eonsi.,t,c,  a :,:: . 

men,  ,„  1  e  l„s,ory  „f  rel,^no„»  ,„lera,i„n.  Tl,e  vo.e  showed  thai  the 
Ho„sc  of  Co,n„„,„s  was  „n>vilH„„  that  lira.Hansh  shoul.l  he  pen  i,  ed 
either  to  swear  or  to  alliiiM  ,,r  declare.  .         """""' 

At  this  tinte  the,  had  only  he„„„  to  he  weary  „f  hi,,,.    The  next 
lay  Bradla„„l,  was  l.efo,-e  the  tahle  of  the  li„„se.  aski,,,  ,o  he    worn 
Le,ng  „rdere,l  ,o  with.lraw,  a,„l  refusing  to  ohey.  tlfe  serge  ntl^ 
arn,s  took  hitn  into  eusto.ly  on  the  „,otion  of  Sir  Slalfo  d  No r,  "co    " 
and  he  was  plaeed  in  the  e.ock  tower.    ,n  twenty-fonr  ho  r    .1     ,"  d 
a  h  ,st  was  ahroad  again  in  ,„e  worl.l,  and  on  July   ,s,,  ,he     ie  y 
oE  gland  hrea.lted  n.ore  freely  heeanse  a  resolution  had  heen  p  ss  d 
wl,,el,  pern„,,e,l  any  person  who  clain.ed  to  he  one  allowel  by  ht 
.0  aftrn,,  to  do  so,  tnstead  of  swearing,  h„,  leaving  hi,n  to  the  consZ 
quenees  of  proseeution  on  a  statute  tnaking  n,en,hers  liahle      Of 
co,,rse  .Bradlaugh  a^nned,  ,neanwhile  keeping  his  se      , ,     ,    rio.^ 
o   Co„,mo„s     Now  hegan  a  series  of  lawsui,s  .agains.  hi,,,,      „    "'^ 
h,m  day  hy  day  ,„ore  and  n,ore  deeply  involved  in  del,,,  fo   every  eas 
went  against  him.  cvci>  ease 

VVith  Bradlaugh-s  case,  for  the  n.oment,  a  little  out  of  the  way 
M  .  Parnel   arose  as  the  fearless  and  resourceful  cha,npio„  of  Ire  la,  d' 
Gladstone  ha,l  taken  his  measure  at  an  early  date,  and  with  wo,  der  ui 
astuteness  he  led  Parnell  into  an  ever-increasing  influenc    tat  e         '" 
of  Corantons.    Parnell  l,a,l  estahlished  the  Land  League     Mr  MiZl 
Dav,t.  who  had  co,nn,ende,l  hin.selt  ,o  Ireland  hy  hav  „g  b  e,    n 
erated  ,n  ,ad  as  a  Fenian,  willingly  seconded  Parnell  in  l,|  upl  .j  " 
th,s  assoc,at,on  of  tenants  in  Ireland,  and  this  was  done  just  a    Z 
moment  when  Irish  landlords  were  pursuing  a  policy  of  whole  lie  eyi 
..on  ,n  the  very  districts  which  had  suffered  most  from  famine     Wtn 
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the  House  of  Commons  had  made  an  heroic  effort  to  legislate  in  the 
(Urection  of  compensation  for  tlicse  penniless  and  suffering  tenants, 
the  House  of  Lords,  uith  its  usual  conservatism,  crushed  the  plan. 

Earl\  in  January,  18H1,  it  was  evident  that  a  struggle  was  on  hand 
arising  from  the  use  of  obstruction  as  a  Parliani  iitary  weapon.    What 
was  called  the  "Irish  I'rotcction  of  Propeuy  Bill"  was  to  be  brought 
up,  and  the  Queen's  speech  had  already  opened  a  struggle  which  in- 
volved the  discussion  of  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  it  lasted  eight 
days.    Unprecedented  as  was  the  length  of  this  debate  on  the  Queen's 
speech,   the   most  wonderful  thing  about   it   was   the   fact   that   Mr. 
Gladstone  held  his  temper  in  the  midst  of  the  most  vexatious  circum- 
stances.    Parnell  and   his   friends   repeated   uninteresting  statements 
and  rehearsed  ancient  arguments  until   the  members  of  the   House 
of  Conunons  found  that  they  knew  them  by   heart.     Some  of  the 
representatives  of  the  English  boroughs  participated  in  the  discussion 
and  there  was  almost  no  opposition  on  their  part  to  the  Bill.     After 
a  little  time  the  extremists  of  the  Home  Rule  party  took  entire  charge 
of  the  talk  and  prosecuted  the  scheme  of  putting  in  the  time,  and  they 
held  to  it  with  u  tenacity  unparalleled.     Adjournments  were  moved 
repeatedly,  harangues  conceived  with  ingenuity  for  consuming  time 
were  offered,  and  from  night  to  night  the  expected  division  was  put  off 
because  of  the  interposition   of  a   new   and   long-continued   speech. 
Even  the  usual  hour  for  adjournment  made  no  difference.     It  was 
passed  and  repassed.     All  night  and  all  day  motions  and  speeches 
joined  with  amendments  and  resolutions  continued  the  sitting.    Some- 
times Mr.  Forster  had  a  sharp  tilt  with  an  Irish  member,  and  .some- 
times a  little  wit  illumined  the  dullness  and  hopelessness  of  the  .situa- 
tion.    The  Government  stood  with  its  majority,  able  to  defeat  Mr. 
Parnell  and  his  colleagues  in  everything  but  this,  while  Mr.  Parnell 
and   his  crowd   supplied   a  speaker  whenever  one   was   needed.     A 
systematic  effort  was  made  to  rest  the  thirty  or  forty  Home  Rulers 
who  had  begun  to  grow  weary.     Some  went  home  and  slept,  being 
careful  to  return  on  time  and  relieve  the  others  who  had  talked  dur- 
ing the  night.    Then  they  went  to  bed.    Never  before  had  the  House 
of  Commons  sat  so  long,  and  on  Tuesday  tiight  the  excitement  was 
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intense.    Fron,  every  ,,,-,„  o!  I.on.lon  where  the  la,„p  could  be  seen 

sinnmg  s,,ll  ,„  .l,e  higl,  ca.uber  o(  .he  tower  o(  U.e  llo„.,e.  of  iVr  h 

men,,  nuhcatn.g  ,h.-,t  ,l,c  House  of  Co„,u,o„s  wan  .s,ill  i„  ,e,si„„   ,    ! , 

were  gazu,s  „,  „„n,,er  or  h,  wrati,  tha,  ,I,e  ol.s.ruetionis.s  c"     I    olj 

h.ngs  »  ,o„g.     TlK,-  were  surpassing  every  li^c  success  they    1 

aclneve,!  ,„  ,he  past  and  were  en.l,„l,ieue,l  hy  their  triu„,ph.      Whins 

were  walking  al  ,.„,  iu  the  early  u„„„i„g.  ,aki„g  hoM  „    ,his  slee  .v 

n,en,l,er  an.l  ,ha,  and  urging  then,  ,0  ren.ain.  for  it  „as  cer.  .n,  •« 

human  nature  couhl  no.  hold  o„.  n,uch  longer.    The  ire  of  those  wlo 

ha    endured  th,s  persistent  ol.struction  ha.l  now  arisen  and  thev  nn  st 

no^l^      ,  r   ™'  "°      '•''""'  ""'''■■'"'°"  "'• '  ""  "°"«  Rnl"   could 
not  have  alke,l  on  another  day  or  .„o.  I,n,  anger  was  eviden,  upon  the 

face,  of  those  who  saw  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  ha.l   ,een  vainly  en  leavo  ! 

■ng  .0  „,.as.er  the  situation  and  lea.l  the  lions,    in  the  ,Lha    '    of 

pul-hc   ,„sn,ess.    At  the  usual  breakfast  tin.e  a  highly  irritate.l  Xwd 

of  n,c„,bers  were  speaking  „,ost  bitterly  over  theif  uLuing  r  .^^.^  ^ 

the  breakfast  roon,,  into  which  .layligh,   was  coming.     The  whi," 

e"«  red    "i,'    '""t""-'  '        """  """"""""''  ""'  ""<^'<Pectedly  re- 
entered     The  Speaker  of  ,hc  Ilonsc  arose  and  stopped  the  debate  in 

words  ,ha.  have  l,eco„,e  fan.ous  in  the  history  of  I 'ariiatn e,  ,a      pr^ 

eeedtngs  and  asketl  a  vote  on  the  C|nestio„.    Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  who 

was  leadtng  the   Home   Rulers   in   the  te.nporary  absence   of  Mr 

P    nell,  protested,  bu.  he  was  silenced.     On.  of  the  Honse  he  strode 

wth  h,s  colleagues,  all  of  them  shouting  "Privilege!    rrivilege- 

Now  those  who  had  endured  for  so  long  this  method  of  obstruc- 

ro':;:';T;  : """"""  "'*'"^' '- '""''-"  ^"«-  «>-*- 

arose  at   onee   and    gave   notice   that  he    woul.l   move    resolution, 
next  day,  enabhng  .he  House  of  Commons  ,0  proceed  with  bu  in^s' 
under  t  e  order  of  the  Speaker,  who  should  be  invested  wi,? 
powers  for  the  control  of  debate.     It  ha.l  taken  a  great  amotm  " 
eourage  on  the  par,  of  the  Speaker,  it  now  remaincllr  01.1°™    to 
tse  h,s  ma,or,,y  ■„  wisdom.    Next  day  ^fr.  Parnell  and  his  colleagues 
after  havng  thrown  the  authority  of  the  Speaker  ,0  the  winds   „fa  ed' 
the  Government  under  the  necessity  of  removing  them.    London  was 
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excited  and  T  gland  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  a  less  sensible 
and  fair  presiding:  oificer  might  ahuse  the  anthority  with  which  Glad- 
stone's motion  on  that  day,  had  invested  the  Speaker  of  the  IIcKise  of 
Commons.  There  was  no  (piestion  hut  that  Gladstone  emerged  from 
the  difiiculty  to  the  admiration  of  all  England.  He  had  shown  fair- 
ness and  patience,  now  he  showed  tlecisivcness  and  strength, 
lie  spuke  thns  at  Leeds,  as  he  spoke  elsewhere: 

"The  way  to  make  F.nj^land  great  in  the  estimation  of  foreign  coun- 
tries is  to  let  it  be  known  by  every  one  that  I'.iigland  desires  above  all 
things  to  be  just,  and  will  nut  seek  to  impose  upon  them  any  laws  of  ac- 
tion, or  any  principles  for  the  interpretation  of  their  conduct,  except  those 
to  which  she  herself  submits." 

Referring  to  Tarliament.  he  said,  in  .-mother  sj)eech: 

"The  twelve  Parliaments  in  which  1  have  sat  have  surpassed  all  their 
predecessors  in  the  amount  of  devotion,  measured  by  time  and  actual 
ex[)enditure  of  energy,  which  they  have  given  to  the  public  service.  I 
know  not  whether  the  half-century  that  is  to  come — and  to  it  most  of 
you  who  are  here  assembled  may  reasonably  look  forward,  although  I  may 
not — will  be  one  which  will  record  upon  its  annals  as  many  real  tri- 
umphs, as  many  records  of  evil  mitigated  and  of  good  achieved  for  the 
benefit  of  the  lunpire  and  of  mankind.  God  grant  it  may  be  so;  but  of 
one  thing  I  feel  as  ured,  and  that  is,  that  the  same  ])nde  which  has  con- 
ducted and  animated  the  nation  during  the  half-century  that  is  now  for 
me  expiring,  will  continue  to  subsist  in  the  breasts  of  my  fellow-country- 
men under  circumstances  equally  favorable,  and  will  not  fail  to  produce 
at  least  equally  favorable  results."— Speech  at  the  London  Guildhall, 
Oct.  14. 

Large  and  international  hopes  were  making  him  England's  "Old 
Man  Eloquent." 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE   IRISH   PROBLEM   AGAIN. 

Novv  even  Gladstone's  hear,  was  fain,  a.  ,l,e  nnexpecMe.l  behavior 
of  .he  Insh  people,  while  nn.r.ler  followe.l  nn.nler  i„  ,ha.  nnin  n 
conmry.    I.  was  ,„,possih,e  .ha.  Gia.ls.one,  p.-.^ed  as  were  hi    h 

Coeu.on  B,ll,  wh.cl,,  „,  t„r„,  sin.ply  provoked  .he  Irish  people  .o 
.ore  o,„ra,,es.     He  was  a.  wo,k  on  a  Land  Bill,  which      ,  •      „  r 
nne,  was  ,o  be  offere<l  and  i.s  wises,  provisions  ,o  be  torn  on     , 
es  ly  by  .he  Honse  of  Lords.    Ireland  aro.se  a^ains.  hi,n  in  ,l,e  r  n  I 
cl.s.ne.s  and  a.  Dnblin,  an.l  Mr.  Parnell.  aided  bv  powerfnl  o.llea.n 
pnrsned  .he  pohcy  of  obs.r.,e.ing  every.hinR  in  Ihe  Honse  o    <^      : 
n,ons.  „n„l  .he  cry  of  Ireland  for  self-Rovennnen.  should  be  he 
^  ears  afterward,  Mr.  Glads.one  ad,ni..ed  tha.  he  had  i,d,eri,ed  so  n,nc h 
of  en,barrass,nent  and   labor  eon.seqnen.   npon    .be    ,nis,„vernn,en, 
under  Beaconsfield,  ,ha.  he  had  no  jns,  eoncep.ion  of  .he  Ir  sh    rll 

.ba,  n,o„en,.     He  bad  done  ,n„eh  for  Ireland,  !„,.  be  bad  done 
JUS.  enongh  .o  ge,  Ireland  on  .he  way  in  .he  evoln.ion  of  ri^hteo" 
gover„n,en.,  or  in  a  revoln.ion  which  .hey  seen,e,l  willing  .o°nnde  : 
ke.    He  bad  so  far  believed  .ha.  the  Irish  <p,es.ion  was  sel.led  .la, 
^.e  Queen  s  speech  ,lid  no.  mention  .he  snbjec.     Mr.  William   E 
Forsler,  a  most  sagacious,  well-meaning  and  able  gemlcnan,  wa,  Chief 
Secretary  for  Irelan.I,  and  his  Bill,  known  as  .be  Compe,  sation  f< 
D.s,nrbance  B,ll,  ha<l  been  rejected  by  .be  House  of  lords,  le  '  i  " 
he  peasant  farmers  of  Ireland  .o  make  .heir  own  fight  against  tl^e 
landlords  who  persistently  evicted  them 

In  Angus,,  ,g8o.  Mr.  Forster  said  that  he  did  no,  think  the 
Honses  wonW  expect  him  to  remain  the  iustr.tmen,  of  ,ha,  injustice  " 
More  .ban  .7000  persons  were  evicted,  and  in  raos.  cases  the  farnts 
«po,,^wh,cb  tbey  ha.l  live.l  bad  been  greatly  improved  l,v  then,:  in 
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some  cases  the  Fen-country  had  been  redeemed  and  made  vahiable  and 
productive  soil  by  their  lal)ors.     Tlie  League  attempted  to  do  what 
they    believed    the    Government    ought    to    have    been    doing,    and 
crime  was  rampant  everywliere.     Under  the  intluence  of  Mr.  Forster, 
prosecutions  were  ordered  which  reached  Mr.   Parnell   and  his  col- 
leagues.    Now  the  Gladstone  Government  and  the  Irish  contingent, 
led  by  Mr.  Parnell,  were  at  swords  points  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Surely  the  Coercion  Bill  of  Mr.  Forster,  which  enaliled  him,  by  sign- 
ing a  warrant,  to  put  any  man  in  jail  if  he  suspected  him  to  have  com- 
mitted   an    offense,     and    all    this    without    trial,    was  a  hard    thing 
for  the  Irish  people  to  bear,  and    a    difficult    thing    for    Gladstone 
to    defend.      Murder    so     followed    upon    the    heels   of   outrage     in 
Ireland  that  it  may  be  said  the  Irish  people  forced  Mr.  Gladstone,  at 
the  very  hour  they  ought  to  have  awaited  his  evident  design  to  help 
them,  to  make  this  formidable  legislation  effective.     Never  was  Mr. 
Gladstone  placed  in  such  an  unhappy  position.     He  rushed  forward 
with  all  his  energies  to' the  introduction  of  his  Land  Bill,  and  on  April 
/th  he  offered  this  conciliatory  legislation.     At  last  he  defended  the 
proposition  that  the  State  ought  to  stand  between  the  domineeriiig 
landlord  and  the   half-crushed   tenant  and  do  justice  to   both.       Of 
course  he  had  been  urged  so  rapidly  by  events  to  this  measure  that 
it  lacked  perfection,  and  it  could  not  represent  all  the  wisdom  and 
humanity  in  his  nature.     But  the  Bill  remains  as  a  most  heroically 
conceived  page  in  the  statutory  progress  of  mankind.     It  seemed  a 
briglUc-  day  had  come  when  the  Land  Commissioners,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment appointed  under  this  Act,  assembled  in  Dublin  Castle,  where 
they     were'    selected,     and    confronted    the    bitterness    which    had 
grown  in  Irdand  from  the  fact  that  it  had  been  asserted  that  landlord- 
ism would  choose  these  Commissioners.    Parnell  had  advised  the  selec- 
tion of  a  few  special  cases,  out  from  the  multitude  which  the  farmers 
wanted,  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  land  courts.     He  wished  in  this 
way  to  test  the  good  faith  of  the  Government.    Of  course  the  Gov- 
ernment regarded  this  as  equivocal  and  demagogic.     Even  Mr.  Glad- 
stone labored  with  Mr.  Parnell  and  insisted  that  the  action  gave  tlie 
appearance  of  wishing  to  keep  the  people  from  the  benefit  of  his  Act. 
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Mistake   followed   mistake   on   both   sides      I„   n  >f  i        n 
several  of  his  colleagues  n.  the  Hous        "  c  L^  f^:; '^^"^"   ^^"^ 
other  leaders  elsewhere,  were  arrested   i!,.  ,         T      ^^'^"  ""'"erous 
an  illegal  association,  and  e  er     ^e.J      s     "        "''"  ""  '''''''' 
not  wait  a  moment  for  Mr  l.  """"•     ^'''''''^"^'  ^^-^^"'^1 

stone  was  making  snl^^.L ^1:^  ■  t^l  ^l X^^^'  "f 

lie  said  to  the  representaiive  of  Ireland : 

i»  popularly  Uno.„  in  ,|,a,  ™  1;  aTnonu"  p'T'"'  '?"?""'  "'"'  "'"■ 
■lerstood  in  any  one  of  a  In.ndrJi'sets  Tc,„ k  t ',."  ""'f  'l'"*  '^  ""■ 
We  and  even  desiral.le,-  others  of  Ihem  „?     r  '"'  ''"■'"'"^^  ""'■P"'- 

•  ■  ■  I  'or  one  >vi„  .iai,  „,„,  :L";  ioT;  riXC"  „;=™'"'--). 
local  governnieiit  for  Ireland    or  for  -,nv  ^.J        c    ,  "    '"^^^^in-e  of 

only  that  it  .onforn,  to  th  s  oi.e  con  li  ion  ""uT^^l  'u'  '''''"''''  P"'^'''-' 
i-pair  the  supren.cy  of  the  L:j:H:l"^;;int  •' ^''  '"^  '^"'  '"^^■"  "^ 

Hardly  less  fortunate  was  the  position  of  Mr    Forster   th.  n  •  f 

tha.  Iris,,  a,i,a,ors  Jere  n^is";";;™:  ;n;'  X.^f  ™ 

of  repressin,  free  t,o.Jt^'2::t^^:"  ^t" '' —] 
poor-law  guardian  whom  he  loeked  1  ^   "'"="  """' 
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(k'c])cst  hope  for  tlicni,  it  was  (il.'ulstonc;  ulicr,  the  news  lanic  to 
Loixluii  thai  Lord  Fre<k'rick  Cavendish,  the  new  Cliief  Secretary,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Burke,  an  oftieial  wi  Oub'--'  Castle,  had  been  foully  as- 
sassinated in  Plui'iiix  Park,  J^ublin.  .sir.  Parntll  was  just  out  of  jail, 
and  Gladstone  had  then  arranged  to  briny  in  what  was  called  an 
Arrears  Bill  which  offered  great  relief  to  Ireland.  At  this  moment 
civilization  was  made  to  shudder  before  the  prostrate  and  hacked 
bodies  of  these  two  representatives  of  law  and  order.  The  storm 
which  raged  around  Gladstone  grew  in  fierceness,  and  it  almost  seemed 
at  one  tin-.e  that  the  opponents  of  his  Government  could  noi  i)e  re- 
sponsible for  his  life.  Parnell  generously  offered  to  retire  from  Parlia- 
nicnt  and  public  life,  if  Gladstone  said  tl.ie  word.  With  equal  magna- 
nimity and  with  dauntless  heroism  Gladstone  stood  in  the  midst  of 
the  tempest  like  a  pillar,  against  which  Parnell  was  commanded  still 
to  lean,  and  the  pillar  moved  not  whik  the  tumult  raged.  Of  course 
the  effect  of  this  most  cruelly  conceived  and  executed  murder  vvas 
inimical  to  Ireland,  yet  at  that  moment  Gladstone  took  hold  of  the 
wronged  and  needy  country  with  more  affection  and  hope  than  ever. 
It  is  at  this  time  that  some  old  and  affectionate  friends  deiwrted 
from  him.  Many  upon  whom  he  felt  he  had  the  right  to  count 
failed  to  indorse  his  course.  Principal  Tullo  h'y  biography  furnishes 
a  portrait  of  a  really  noble  mind  perplexed,  if  lot  outraged  by  Glad- 
stone's po'icy: 

"Did  you  hear  yesterday."  (May  7,  1882,)  he  says,  "the  appalling  news 
from  Ireland? 

"It  came  to  Eton  at  midday,  just  as  we  were  coming  out  of  the  chapel. 
Professor  Knight  had  come  down  from  town,  bringing  an  'Observer'  with 
the  dreadful  announcement.  Everybody  was  excited  beyond  measure. 
There  is  something  diabolical  in  the  business,  and  you  may  imagine  the 
state  in  which  London  has  been,  and  still  is.  It  will  cover  the  end  of  Glad- 
stone's career  with  disastrous  disgrace,  and.  I  should  think,  break  to  pieces 
the  Liberal  party.  The  sooner,  in  fact,  this  is  done,  the  better.  The  first 
article  in  the  'Times'  expresses  my  views'"  about  the  matter  better  than 
anything  I  have  seen  elsewhere.  They  may  say  what  they  like  about  the 
'Times,'  it  rises  to  a  great  occasion,  and  I  have  seen  no  writing  on  the 
subject  at  once  so  justly  indignant  and  yet  so  controlled.    Of  course  the 
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CjOV(.TIllllt.llt    acted    fur    tllc    In'St-    hnt     „nllnn„ 

breaking  with  Mr.  ForstcT  a  u   if         r      i^^  'T  '"'"•'''  '^''''  ^•^"^-'  "' 
inforn.cS  hero  believe    In   a  Rai  ?       "'''-r'^^""^^''^  ^'x^"'-  as  the  best 

only  e„C  i„  di^^racJa^  r^i,    Ir  ul  tlf  \v'^^V'r  '^'r^^  ''  ^^"^ 
"■an,  b.u  ],e  .s  buth  perilousiv  facile  a  u    sdf  willel  T >^"''^'  "  ^^'^^ 

<-ot„bination  of  (jualit  es  for  a'st.te  n,nT  V     .'  '  '''""''  ''  ^  chsastrous 

I'avc  little  doubt  it  n  u  t    in  s  ,  T     '"''  '"'  ''"■■  ^''°"'^'  ^'»'<.  as  I 

vvorK.,  itself  .^nt.  an.r.^     t  t  ^ctn  ^n  edr^^'^'l  '''''  "^^'^  "^^ 
sensible  n,en  on  both  sides   which  I  .  ;---"''^'"at.on  of  wise  and 

iH-st  to  ,,revent."  '  ^^'''"''•'''  "^  ^•""'•■'^^■'  ^^ould  do  their 

Meantime  Mr.  Ciladstone's  o-rcatest  n\-.l    T  ,^.  r  n 
terinmated  his  mrpm-      if  r-i    i  ,  "t.itnnshekl.  had 

"cxieo  nis  career.     It  was  Glad.stone's  pronosition  tb-x  tl,.      i 
o     .s  n,os,  ,H„,-„g„„„„  p„,,,,„,  ,„,  „„„„!  „J,„:  '    ,,       .■^- 

AlAey  „,,!,  proper  ceremonies,  1,„,  Lor.l  neaconsfiel.rs  wil    n    ! 
other  ,„s,r„c„o„s,  ,„.l  l,e  was  l,„ried  a,  lr„Kl,enle       1      Chlf '"" 
on  the  9th  of  May,  ma.le  a  motion  that  Her  Mai     v  I  °''"';'"<"«' 

an  ......ire.  as.in,  „er  to  „irec.  the  t'l^T^l^^:::^^^ 

imnster  Ahhey  to  Lord  Beaeon.fiel.l      In  s„i„.     ,      """"  "  .^^««- 

;.;eU,.era,party,ar.eran„h,e,eec;i.^:.r.r:ar;ir^^ 
On  May  15th  Cla,l.sto„e  intro.htce.l  the  Arrears  Pill.  i„  „.|,i,„  ,i,e 

::::":  clz!::;;;^:; ;;----'-- -^ 

|..v  H,e  ,an.„or.,s  „a„  the  ren.ainin';  :;r  ,:I;  rThr;:;,:^::^;;: 

coi.ld  apply  to  the  Land  Court  for  justice      AftPr  n    . 

.ho  Honse  o,  Con,n,o„s,  .here  i.  J'^h  ct   e    rZ,;r,:: 

P-,e„,ars.  and  a  fi,h.  in  the  House  o,  Lords,  .is  iegij:;.™ 

the  0  th  on  .1     ?  f  7'if  «'-°'''^  "»"on  Lad  prevented  his  taking 
tlie  oath  on  the  ,th  of  Fehruary.    The  effort  to  obtain  the  issne  of  a 
new  „.„t   for  Northantp.on  had  failed,   even   though  the       ior  o 
Truth     had  „rge.l  it  >vi,h  singular  powers  of  persuasion.       There 
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seemed  notlii.iK  else  for  Bradlaiigli  to  do  hut  to  swear  liimseif  in.  and 
one  day  the  Speaker  and  the  House  of  Commons  were  amazed  to  be- 
hold this  undesired  presence  before  the  tabic,  where  he  proceeded  to 
a.hninister  the  oath  lo  himself.  Still  Gladstone  would  not  interpose 
against  Bradiaugh,  though  the  scene  was  becoming  ludicrous  in  the 
extreme.  Tl,e  House  expelled  him,  and  Northampton  re-elected  )iim, 
and,  for  a  little  time,  Brndlaugh  reposed  upon  his  questionable  isoiiurs.' 
One  of  the  inheritanrt  s  from  the  Government  of  Jingoism  under 
Beaconsfield  which  annoyed  Glad.fone  seriously,  was  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion. In  August,,  1877,  Mr.  Ghulstone  had  written  an  important  article 
m  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  cr.dled  "Aggression  on  Egypt  and  Free- 
dom in  the  East." 

He  thus  wrote  of  the  Uiatcrial  greatness  of  England,  saying: 
"The  root  and  pith  and  substance  of  the  material  greatness  of  our 
nation  hes  within  tlic  compass  of  these  islands;  and  is,  except  in  tritlinK 
part,,  ulars,  independent  of  all  and  every  sort  of  political  dominion  beyond 
them  .  his  dominion  adds  to  our  fame,  partly  because  of  its  moral  and 
social  grandeur,  partly  because  foreigners  partake  the  superstitions,  which 
still  to  no  small  extent  prevail  among  us,  and  think  that  in  the  vast  aggre- 
gate of  our  scattered  territories  lies  the  main  secret  of  our  strength." 

He  continued,  saying: 

"Nations  are  quite  as  much  subject  as  individuals  to  mental  intem- 
perance;   and  the  sudden  flash  of  wealth  and  pride,  which  engenders  in 
the  man  arrogant  vulgarity,  works  by  an  analogous  and  subtler  process 
upon  numbers  who  have  undergone  the  same  exciting  experience     In- 
deed, they  are  the  more  easily  misled,  because  conscience  has  not  to  re- 
proach each  unit  of  a  mass  with  a  separate  and  personal  selfishness    With 
respect  to  the  Slav  provinces,  the  'strong  man'  of  British  interests    of 
traditional  policy,  and  of  hectoring  display,  has  been  to  a  great  degree 
kept  down  by  a  'stronger  man;'    by  the  sheer  stern  sense  of  right  and 
wrong,  justice  and  injustice,  roused  in  the  body  of  the  people  by  man^ 
festations  of  unbounded  crime.     But  it  may  be  very  doubtful  whethe 
in  questions  where  ethical  laws  do  not  so  palpably  repress  the  solici 
tions  of  appetite,  the  balance  of  fo-'    ,    will  be  so  cast  among  u-         .  • 
insure  the  continuance  of  that  wonc    /  d  self-command,  with  whj  ;.  the 
nation  has  now  for  so  long  a  time  resisted  temptation,  detected  impo^       - 
encouraged  the  feeble  virtues,  and  neutralized  the  inveterate  errors  of  a'% 
rulers." 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
GLADSTOXE   AXD    BRIGHT. 

.l.e  Khedive     Soon      e,"!      "''""'^"'""  '-I  -^I-ng  ■„,  against 
antlria.  "'"•''  "-'""^  ""^  '"■''"•d  bombarding  Alex- 

..e  ...  pa>e  and  y^^lL  ■ ,"   i^r,::™;'  '::;"  "^■-  "■'  «-.«a. 
hi"..    I.  uas  almost  i„,„ossiblc  .o  ,  u,       ,"7  ''"■  ""  """" 

"sua.  questions,  a„<I  as  soon  as  m!ZIZI  <''»P»'"o..  of  tl,c 

«as  full  of  cries  for  Bri-d.t     hV  ™'  ''"''°'=''  "'•  ""  '"°'« 

foe.  sobriet,  of  u..era„::'  nd      irnVrrr.f""'''!'  T'  "'"■  "- 
"bid,  Gladstone  rcplie.l  in  excellent  taste  ""  "°""'  '° 

.i..a.i.';i.tf'! -t  ::;:,:;;:"'"^  -r "'--  --  °™-  °'  '"■^'"-' 

»gacitya„dco„s,r  ti'^'fo"  ;,  ::  r  "  ''"'"'"""  °' "™'-«' 
b.e  iniquity  and  a  cbampilZj™  ^  ^i::"  f^""'"'  °'.""'=='- 
a  spiritual  guide  in  practical  a/Tairs  a  se    I    "  !'        ""  ""  "' 

a  fortress  of  belief  stnudin.      ^irs  a  serene  presence  ni  stomty  hours, 

fire  radian,  and  eVeZ      ,,;'"'""  "'"  ^'""^''  "'""■  -  PiLar  o 
moved  on  toward  .hdrea     'J        v"''  f  l"''  """  P-a-'v-as  he 

deed,  his  career  a,!!!  ht Ts  t  ^t^e"  e  I™","*''  ''"'^-  '"" 
one  recognizes  a.  the  |5rst  that  hf  ™\"""  ""^  ""'.erstood,  except  as 
^or.  of  peace  he  s.ood  fo      M  °"  ""  '  "''""  °'  •"^=«  >"<.  « ha. 

awed  and  crushed  bTpterlrtr'  ""  '"'  *"^  ^^^^^  <"  -^'<-- 
evil  not  tl,»  , ,  ^      '      '  "'^  P^ace  of  surrender  to  h=-„>..„ 

'      '  ""  '""  °'  ""'"'^-  ^'^.^-tion  and  .houghtles;  acq;::;";;^ 
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still  less  the  peace  of  hopelessness  and  death;  hut  his  was  the  peace  of 
power.  "My  peace  I  leave  with  you!"  said  his  Master,  and  Him  this 
affectionate  disciple  always  obeyed.  He  trusted  truth;  he  believed  in 
ideas;  he  risked  all  ui)on  principles;  he  was  sure  of  the  victory  for  peace, 
because  they  were  and  are  for  peace,  and  theirs  is  the  only  triumph  men 
or  nations  can  afiford  to  seek  or  to  have.  He  detested  war,  because  war 
is  an  abandonment  of  the  conviction  that  ideas  rule.  He  knew  that 
military  glory  is  barbarous,  and  he  saw  that  a  nation  sheathed  in  steel 
is  and  must  be  a  weak  nation,  having  lost  confidence  in  the  power  of 
truth  to  make  its  way  in  the  world,  or,  worse  still,  having  truth  against 
her,  and  vainly  thinking  to  resist  such  a  divine  antagonist.  He  had 
been  reared  in  and  he  represented  an  industrial  constituency,  and  war 
paralyzes  industry  and  cheats  the  laborer.  He  was  one  of  the  common 
people,  a  friend  at  their  firesides,  and  war  runs  its  red  desolation  through 
the  homes  of  the  poor  and  the  middle  classes;  theirs  is  the  agony  and 
catastrophe  of  battle  urged  on,  too  often,  by  the  favored  classes  who 
leave  no  widows  and  orphans  by  the  bellicose  cnaracter  of  speech  or 
act,  who  also  succeed  in  arranging  it  so  that  the  taxation  consequent 
upon  the  triumph  of  hate  and  the  well-nigh  intolerable  burdens  result- 
ing from  the  anger  they  have  fomented,  must  be  borne  and  cared  for 
by  the  common  people.  Therefore  the  phrase  "honor"  did  not  mean 
"war"  in  his  or  in  the  true  vocabulary  of  England.  When  England 
went  to  war  with  China  and  with  Russia,  England  must  have  his  con- 
demnation and  Manchester  his  seat.  When  the  South  fired  on  Fort 
Sumter  to  protect  slavery,  he  knew  she  had  lost  faith  in  truth  or  truth 
was  against  her,  and  he  gave  his  eloquence  to  the  other  side,  whose 
captain  cried  out:  "Let  us  have  peace!"  When  the  guns  of  his  own 
dear  England  discharged  their  missiles  upon  Alexandria,  he  vacated 
his  lofty  seat  and  broke  his  official  relationship  with  his  great  and  loved 
friend,  Gladstone.  He  feared  and  loved  God  absolutely,  as  he  did  and 
could  none  else.  He  had  no  use  for  Jingoism,  be  it  born  in  any  quarter 
whatsoever.  "The  sword,"  said  Hugo,  "is  a  flash  in  the  darkness;  right 
is  the  eternal  ray,"    And  Bright  believed  this  without  faltering. 

What  had  united  Gladstone  to  him  in  bonds  of  secure  and  deep 
friendship  was  not  learning,  for,  in  the  sense  in  which  Gladstone  was, 


(.LAIXSTOM-:    AM)    l;RI(,HT.  ^,^ 

Rri^rh,  was  not.  a  learned  num.    He  was  e.lncatcl  in  tl,e  lore  of  Go.I  an.l 
lie  did  know  and  believe  in  the  possil.ilitie.s  of  hmnan  nature  ultimately 
to  see  and  to  do  the  truth.    Not  many.  l,i,t  some  hn^.n^^cs  were  his- 
not  a  multitude,  Init  several  philosophers  he  ha.l  mastcre.l;   not  all  the 
patnst.c  writers,  but  some  and  all  the  evangelists  an.!  a,,ostles.  prophets 
an<l  heroes  he  knew  with  pn.foun.lcst  sympathv:  not  th.e  whole  classical 
world  and  ,ts  chief  fi^uvcs  uere  his  study,  but  he  knew  the  lowlv    the 
needy,  and  the  helpless  in  his  own  time:    not  .l-schvlus.  Euripides 
Homer  and  Horace,  so  much  as  Dante.  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  free- 
clom-loving  Whittier,  fed  his  soul;  but  above  all  these,  he  so  loved  an<l 
understood  the  Bible,  and  he  so  nourished  his  mi^dUv  spirit  on  its 
poetry,  its  worship,  its  hope,  that  Bri-ht  and  Gladst<.ne'  found  a  com- 
panionship of  spirits  as  perfect  as  it  was  beautiful  and  blesse.l     Deep 
were  the  streams  of  religious  aspirations  running  throu,i,di  both  v  tures 
thouf,d,   Gladstone  was  a  Hijrh  Churchman   of  the   I-piscopal  order' 
and  Bright  was  a  plain  Quaker.     I-ach  of  these  men  saw  light  in  Ih, 
hght  from  different  points  of  view.     Gladstone's  almost  immeasurable 
catholicity  of  mind  is  illustrated  in  the  letters  written  to  John  Ilenrv 
Newman,  who  went  to  Rome,  and  John  Bright,  who  "stood  on  a  tomb- 
stone in  Rochdale  Churchyard  and  denounced  Church    Rates  "  and 
wanted  no  P.ishop  in  the  House  of  Lords,  maintaining  that  the  I  ord's 
Supper,  which,  to  Gladstone,  was  invested  with  sacramental  graces 
could  be  only  a  friendly  meal  with  no  authority  as  to  its  recurrence      In 
all  his  relations  with  Bright,  Gladstone  knew  that  he  was  dealir--  .vi^h 
one  of  the  most  sincerely  religious,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  ^ura- 
geously  independent  men  in  all  the  kingdom.    He  was  aware  that  this 
man  had  no  use  whatever  for  his  own  doctrines  as  to  the  relations  of 
Church  and  State.     A  Christianity  needing  a  State's  support  is  the 
King  of  Kings  on  a  crutch  of  wood,  and  a  State  needing  an  establishe.l 
Church  IS  a  j-overnment  leaning  on  a  well-paid  phantom.     Bright  had 
always  mat. .ruined  that  a  majority  of  the  nation  had  forsaken  the  Eng- 
hsh  Church,  and  he  thought  that  to  be  taxed  to  support  it  was  a  pro- 
posal worthy  of  opposition.     He  never  felt  that  a  Dissenter  ought  to 
be  treated  as  an  outlaw.    But  Gladstone  must  always  be  reckoned  upon 
■as  a  mar:  of  too  deep  piety  and  too  earnest  devotion  to  God  to  fail  in 
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appreciating  and  callinj^r  to  Ins  aid  a  man  \\li„  possessc.I  the  manly 
vigor  of  faith,  the  uncasuistical  zeal,  the  robust  austerity  of  conduct,  the 
affectionatcness  of  devotion,  the  power  of  discerning  and  ol)eyin,cr  the 
highest  revelation  of  ♦rnth.  characteristic  of  the  nature  and  temper  of 
John  Bright. 

For  the  greater  -..ut  of  the  career  of  each,  they  were  sworn  allies  in 
the  fight  for  the  vict<.y  of  that  true  and  just  Liheralism  which  is  hound 
to  rule  the  future.     Gladstone  felt  with  Bright,  and  would  have  acted 
with  him  in  the  ni.itter  of  the  Crimean  War,  if  the  former  had  not  been 
of  that  impressional  'e  and  agile  nature  which  yielded  perhaps  enough 
to  his  Oxford  training.    Gladstone's  father  had  used  slavery  to  advance 
his  interests  as  a  merchant;    the  Quakers  vlolentlv  abhorred  slavery, 
and  Gladstone  and  Bright  parted  on  the  quc^'ion  of  the  Civil  War  in' 
America,  although  it  must  be  remembered,  as  we  have  said,  in  justice 
to  Gladstone,  that  he  favored  the  education  of  the  slaves  held  by  Eng- 
lish interests,  and  hoped,  in  that  way,  to  help  them  to  freedom.    They 
were  hound  to  part  on  the  Irish  question,  and  Bright  had  opposed 
the  bombanlment  of  Alexandria.     Greater  than  their  dilYerencc.s  uere 
their  alliances,  for  each  of  these  men  couh'  pronounce  the  word  God, 
in  the  flood  of  splendid  eloquence,  and  not  feel  it   lecessary  to  tell  a 
nerveless  and  materialistic   Enghi     !   that   lie  felt     ound  to   offer  an 
apology  for  his  belief  that  the  secret  of  all  true  statesmanship  lies  in 
finding  in  what  direction  the  Ahnighty  One  is  going.    These  men  had 
the  faith  that  God  moves  to  great  en...,  by  means  of  anl  through  luiman 
advancement,  and  statesmanship  is  the  art  of  getting  tliin-s.— trade, 
art,  institutions,  social  forms,  and  whatever  else— ci      of  His  track! 
or,  better  still,  getting  them  all  into  His  chario      liat  they  may  not  be 
crushed  beneath  the  wheels;  nay,  rather  that  tJ        m.      I.e  borne  on  to 
His  ends. 

We  have  i>  from  Gladstone's  own  lips  that  he  admired  and  relied 
upon  Bright'^  oratorical  gifts  and  the  exercise  of  their  power  as  much 
as  Bright  did  upon  his  own.  In  eloquence,  they  were  as  different  only 
as  their  natures  and  methods  of  culture.  Gladstone  drew  from  foun- 
tains unknown  to  Bright's  limited  knowledge.  Bright  drank  from 
streams  unvisited  by  Gladstone^  unsurpassed  and  somewhat  aristocratic 
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eriKlmon.     The  l,„„,an  sotil  Hri,.!,,  knnv.  a,,.!  i,  is  i;,v...r  ,I,:,„  all  the 
literature  or  history  i,  has  produced;  the  laircst  and  ,unst  hnniuou.  pa.e 
.    has  written  or  inspired  CJla.lstone  kneu.  l.ut  these  alu„.  he  knew  as 
Hnght  knew  the  soul  of  man.  and.  therefore,  while  (iladstone  surpassed 
h.m  by  reaehin,^  laterally  the  len.nh  and  breadth  of  n.an's  cnncernsand 
treatniff  then,  with  luei.lity  and  learnin^^  f5rij,ht  surpassed  ( il,„Nt,Mu-  l.y 
rcachn,^  depths  of  passion  -Md  power,  and  heights  ..f  aspiran.n  and 
u.pe  wlneh  he  alone,  of  modern  Kn^lish  orators,  saw  an.l  understood 
When  Hr,,d,t  po.sed  himself  for  fli^dn,  when  the  eoneerns  of  sufferinu 
Inniianuy  had  no  other  voiee  amidst  the  din  of  i^Mu.ra.n  soverei.nuies 
clashmg  themselves  to  fury,  or  the  patronizing  silenee  of  intelli.enee 
somy  restuig  in  its  faneie<l  seeurity,  Fn.land  at  last  reeo,ni.ed  the  faet 
tha    he  had  a  realm  all  h.s  own.  an.l  so  easily  n,asterful  then  was  his 
.ntellee    and  eonso.enee  of  even  his  ,^^reat  phvMcal  powers  that  he  rose 
to  heights  not  reached  by  men  of  less  lofty  spiritual  eapabilu  v  of  imatr- 
i'^ation.  '^ 

Disraeli  alone  sparkled,  as  <lid  he.  in  lively  ep.^ran,.  and  Innned 
as  did  ,„  caustic  irony  or  penetrative  wit.  Xot  cwen  Disraeli  sur- 
passed :n  ,n  scorching  sare;,sm.  .-u,d  i;right  possessed  a  world  of 
humor,  sweet  and  wide,  to  which  the  great  British  phrase-maker  was  a 
stranger.  Speaking  of  Disraeli's  high-sounding  plan  for  Irish  pacif.ea- 
lion,  lie  said: 


^ 


m 
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''    ;  .  •.    •     ;     ^*  reniin.ls  nie  of  an  anecdote,  which  is  rc!at.ri  ',v  Addi- 
on.     VVnting  about  tlie  cnri,n,s  things  which  happened  in  '.    ti,  e  'i^s 

lo  not  know   whether  ,t  was   in    iiuckinghanislnre  or  not.     (I  aul  Iter 
He  was  not  a  cabmet  minister-he  was  only  a  n.,ntebnnk-rgreat  Ta  '  i 
ter)-anc    he  set  up  a  stall,  and  sold  pill,  that  were,  ver^   o-oo  1  Sn     7  c 
earthquake.     (Roars  of  laughter.)     XNVII.  that  is  about  thTttc'o      n 
doubrU^  '"  "°^^-    ^'-'^  ''  ^"  -«"^i"-^^^   '"  I-'and.     Does  anyb;;?; 

As  the  champion  of  Gladstone,  he  answered  Disraeli's  complaint 
that  the  former  had  '-harassed  every  trade,  worried  every  profession 
and  assailed  or  menaced  every  class,  institution  or  species  of  property 
in  the  country."    Bright  caught  the  x^.ord  "harass,"  as  he  often  found  a 
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term  and  invested  it  with  an  unexi)ccted  force  l)y  placing;  it  to  a  sl1r|)ri>^- 
ing  nse.     lie  said  in  reply,  conccninf,'  tiie  Toricss     'Witliout  douht, 
if  they  had  been  in  the  Wilderness  they  would  have  condemned  the  Ten 
Coininandnients  as  a  harassinj,--  iiiecc  of  Icj^nslalion,  thon{,di  it  docs  hap- 
pen that  we  have  the  evidence  of  more  than  thirty  centuries  to  the  wis- 
dom and  usefulness  of  those  commandments."     He  never  permitted 
lu'mself  to  use  the  weapon  of  scorn  which  showed  its  edge  nov\  and 
then,  and  he  preferred  to  match  Disraeli's  air  of  superiority,  when  he 
sneered,  with  imperturbable  dignity  or  gay  humor.     Gladstone's  per- 
sonality. Disraeli's  personality,  if  he  really  had  one,  were  no  more  truly 
set  forth  in  their  speeches  than  was  Bright 's  in  his  own.     In  tacking 
ship,  as  we  have  indicated,  there  are  moments  when  the  sailor  himself 
seems  to  depend  on  a  most  tricky  wind,  and  Gladstone's  mind  often 
seemed  quite  uncertain  as  to  just  what  he  would  do  with  the  sails.    lie 
says  "perhaps,"  "one  nn'ght  say,"  "possible  view  of  the  case,"  and  numer- 
ous other  phrases  which  make  one  feel  that  he  does  not  grasp  the  lines 
with  any  clear  plan  as  to  the  next  movement.    But  he  is  handling  a  sln'i) 
on  board  of  which  is  a  noisy  lot  of  people  who  have  to  be  consulted— 
he  is  feeling  of  them,  feeling  of  the  sea,  feeling  of  the  air  itself.    When 
he  kno\v  s,  his  every  nerve  is  lightning,  and  his  slightest  touch  has  the 
assurance  of  measureless  strength  allied  with  a  purpose  as  inevitable 
as  gravitation.    Bright  had  only  the  greatest  admiration  for  Gladstone's 
ability  to  do  this  and  for  his  boundless  industry  and  happy  fortune  in 
keeping  in  with  the  crew,  wind,  and  tide,  and  yet  ruling  them.    But  there 
it  ended,  for  Bright  was  as  little  laborious  as  even  a  poetic  and  eloquent 
commoner  could  be.     Gladstone  scarcely  ever  withdrew  from  the  win- 
dows of  himself.— his  eyes  shone  with  the  soul  looking  out,  eager  to 
flash  its  message  or  to  scan  the  situation.    He  almost  never  seemed  other 
than  intense  and  interested.     Bright  often  went  far  behind  those  blue 
eyes  of  his  and  retired  from  the  fortress-like  countenance,  and,  having 
found  a  good  soft  place,  he  rested.    When  he  came  back  he  saw  straight 
before  him,  and  had  not  a  moment  for  an  ambiguous  phrase;   the  foe 
was  clearly  beheld;  the  stroke  was  brilliant  and  sure  as  fate. 
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EGYPT  AND   DEFEAT. 

^rc.antinu.  tlu-  Hritish  Govcrnnu-nt  uas  al.nnp.inf;  ,„  p„t  ,Iou„  ,l,c 
robclhon.  an.l  an  impcnant  c-xpc.lition  .ni.lcr  General   Wolselev  Irul 
routed  the  Kj^yptians  out  of  Tel-el-Kel.ir.     There  can  he  „o  cp,es,io„ 
that  Gladstone  had  heen  forced  into  despatchiuff  this  army.  an<l  that, 
as  Pnme  M.ni.ster,  he  was  following  up  an  initiative  which  his  own 
>rau,  and  heart  and  conscience  never  would  have  made,  hut  for  which 
he  was  now  to  hear  the  responsihility.  atid  for  whose  unfortunate  issnc 
he  was  to  carry  oditm,  to  the  end  of  his  career.     The  Jingo  policy  .,f 
Beaconsfiel<l  had  n-o,te„  into  the  hlood  of  the  present  Government 
and  It  was  impossible  for  Gla.Istone  and  other  Liberal  lea.lers  to  get 
.1  out  until  the  uar  was  on.  an.l  everywhere  in  F.ngland  Tories  an.l 
d.ssentmg  Liberals  were  taunting  Gla.Istone  for  having  a.lopte.l  a 
pohcy  as  fantastic  and  belligerent  as  Beaconsfield's,  both  toward  Ire- 
la.id  m  Acts  of  Coercion  and  toward  Egypt  in  prosecuting  strife  in 
tie  Soudan.     Lon.lon  o,)inion  was  noisy  an.l  uncontrollable  under 
the  lea.Iership  of  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette."    It  ha.I  previously  deman.led 
that  at  once  no  less  a  prominent  figure  an.l  brave  sol.lier  than  Charles 
George  Gordon  should  he  sent  to  han.IIe  the  .lifficulties  at  Khartoum 
S.r  Garnet  Wolseley's  expe.lition  was  now  pressing  on  to  his  relief 
Never  were  two  men  more  deeply   truste.l  than   were  Gordon  and 
\\  olseley.     The  former  had  always  carried  the  heart  of  the  British 
nation.^^  In  1880  he  ha.I  v.site.i  Irelan.l  an.l  had  written  to  the  "London 
limes:       "I  have  lately  been  over  the  Southwest  of  Irelan.l.  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  how  some  settlement  coul.l  be  made  of  the  Irish 
question,  which,  like  a  fretting  cancer,  eats  away  our  vitals  as  a  nation. 
No  half-measure  acts,"  he  added,  "which  left  the  landlord  with  any  say 
to  the  tenantry  of  these  portions  of  Irelan.l,  will  be  of  any  use.    They 
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would  be  rendered,  as  ])ast  Land  Acts  in  Ireland  have  been,  quite 
abortive;  for  the  landlords  will  insert  clauses  to  do  away  with  their 
force.  Any  half-measures  will  only  place  the  Government  face  to 
face  with  the  people  of  Ireland  as  the  champion  of  the  landlord  class." 
He  proposed  that  £80,000,000  be  spent  to  transform  the  southwestern 
portion  of  Ireland  into  Crown  Land,  where  landlordism  should  not 
reign. 

England  had  heard  him  and  admired  him  unreservedly  for  his 
heroism,  his  high  personal  character,  and,  above  all,  for  that  glowing 
chivalry  which  his  presence  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew 
him.  Wolseley  as  a  i;oldier  had  proven  himself  able  to  carry  through 
other  daring  achievements  such  as  this.  Far  away  from  tne  scene. 
England  watched  day  by  day.  hoping  that  Wolseley  might  be  able  to 
relieve  Gordon. 

At  the  instant  when  Gordon  was  most  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
realm,  and  when  W'oiselcy  was  thought  to  be  on  the  point  of  relieving 
him.  the  news  came  to  England  that  Gordon  had  been  murdered  at 
Khartoum.  In  this  awful  calamity  the  people  of  England  almost  forgot 
that  Gladstone  had  concluded  the  war  with  the  Boers  in  South  Africa 
in  a  way  that  afterwards  brought  honor  to  his  name.  His  Government 
blundered  here.  London  was  wild  with  wrath  against  Gladstone  for 
the  failure  of  his  Government  to  relieve  Gordon.  He  was  the  subject 
of  scorn  and  severest  censure  on  almost  every  hand.  Even  a  year  after 
the  sad  e\ent,  Andrew  Lang  found  an  echo  in  the  English  heart  for 
such  a  sonnet  as  this: 


"To-morrow  is  a  year  since  Gordon  died! 
A  year  ago  to-night,  the  Desert  still 
Crouched  on  the  spring,  and  panted  for  its  fill 

Of  lust  and  blood.     Their  old  art  statesman  plied, 

And  paltered,  and  evaded,  and  denied; 
Guiltless  as  yet,  except  for  feeble  will, 
And  craven  heart,  and  calculated  skill 

In  long  delays,  of  their  great  homicide. 
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"A  year  ago  to-iiiKlit  't  was  not  too  late 
llic  ll,„,,gl,t  con.cs  throngh  o„r  imrll,.  again,  again- 

M.lliinlvs  I  lioar  the  hailing  foot  ot  Fate 
Approaching  a„,l  a,,proaching  „s;    and  then 

(-onus  cackle  of  the  il„„so,  and  the  Debate' 
tnough;    he  is  forgotten  amongst  men." 

There  can  he  no  donht  that  I-nslisln„e„  will  he  ,|ivi,|e<i  for  n„„v 
.ears  .„  eo.no  as  to  the  vah.e  <,f  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  n.inis      i  rfo"" 
affairs.     Antencans  have  a  point  „f  vietv  ui,h  reference  to  thi     oni 
vh,ch  ,s  no,  shared  I,  „,„-  K„g,is,,  friends.    There  has  nev      heeT 
»p.n.  n,  A,ner,ca.  and  there  never  can  he,  Ic,  „s  hope,  s„ch  as  F   ',, 
ex|,er,e„ccd  clnring  those  davs  when  a  Jingo  p„,ie  ,  was       l^"' 
H.u.sl,  socely,  an.l  when  any  n,os,  stnpid  „,a„  who  talked  al.o  ,7  , 
pona   plans  and  Intperial  interests,  and  I.nperial  enterprises  :»,-" 
posed  to  possess  a  sagacity  to  which  ,„en  of  ,l,o  in.ellecnal  cal  her    f 

rnti,  ,.s  tl,a,  Glads.one's  indiscretions  as  a  foreign  .Minister  have  all 
-en  owtng  to  his  yielding  sontewha,  ,o  a  Toryism  fro.n  w       ,  'a 
a..  I.e  o„t,rely  freed  hin.self.    He  did  not  have  „se  for  their  w^r    ■  In 
penahsm;"  he  was  the  fan.ons  opposer  of  their  sche.nes      No  „     , 
a     a  ,„ore   serions  or  contplica.ed   prol.lem    that   he,   an    F„; 

ac  ens  ,c    ,,n.l    pestiferons    deman.l    amongst    Englislnnen    to    have 

tl  c  Sta  es  of  hoth  cont.nenis,  if  possihle,  into  a  sort  of  federation 
"■h.eh  shall  have  its  chief  loyalty  at  Westminster  and  its  cM     g" 

a  ma        .    r    f  r     'T  'T.  ''""  '"'  '""  '""'  »"'"  "»  «o„l<l  allow 
a  man  hke  Gladstone  to  he  thoronghly  truste,!.       He  f„„nd  endlos, 
<hfl.cnlty  ,„  gomg  as  far  as  he  did  toward  peace  with  all  tl  e  w     d 
hecanse  of  the  fact  that  the  little  Islan.l  gets  crowded,  an.l  tha      ,  gl 
.sm,  ,n  one  ,onn  or  another,  conta„,i„ates  the  air.    Certainlv  n,   0,?^ 
-ncondenn,  Gladstonc.-perhaps  whh  a  single  e.cep  , eTcr 

"""  was  not  relieved  a,  Khar.onn,  in  ,i„,e,  an.l  we  reveren.i;  hoHeve 
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tliat  there  may  have  been  iiistipcraltk-  (hlhcuhies  before  Ciladstone  in 
this  case;  he  had  been  slow  to  get  into  troiiljle,  but  powerful  and  rapid 
enough  \vhen  the  strife  was  on.  Surely  his  treatment  of  Russia  gave 
tlie  conscience  and  business  sense  of  England  a  noble  example  of  calm- 
ness, and  Gladstone  was  surrounded  by  as  much  bellicose  talk  as  ever 
annoyed  a  British  statesman. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  Tory  party  has  always  wanted  war  be- 
cause Gladstone  was  a  man  of  ])eacc,  or  has  always  hated  Mr.  Glad- 
stone because  it  wanted  war  for  the  sake  of  seeming  to  be  patriotic  and 
thoroughly  British. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Gladstone  was  a  man  of  large  sentiment, 
and  that  John  Bull  is  not  particularly  sentimental  except  in  minor 
matters.  Disraeli  could  not  hesitate  with  reference  to  what  ought  to 
be  done  in  view  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  for  Toryism  did  not  believe 
much  in  atrocities  that  would  annoy  its  Administration,  and  Disraeli 
could  not  vacillate.  He  was  cock-sure,  as  Toryism  is  always  cock-sure 
of  what  is  to  be  done.  The  few  i)hrases  of  his  with  regard  to  an 
Imperial  policy  might  have  lifted  Tory  England  to  her  feet  in  antag- 
onism to  some  people  who  would  fain  keep  their  own  territory  and 
maintain  their  own  Government,  but  Toryism  would  never  lavish  a 
taking  phrase  in  the  name  of  humanity.  Inhumanity  never  vacillates; 
it  goes  at  things  with  a  bludgeon.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  nothing 
else  hits  the  rabble  on  the  street  and  tickles  the  fancy  of  one  of  those 
relics  of  feudalism  safe  in  his  castle,  so  certainly  as  opposition  to  a 
foreign  policy  conceived  by  a  man  of  peace.  When  convictions  and 
ideas  are  the  basis  of  a  man's  action,  he  may  be  sui)posed  to  hesitate 
and  to  consider,  as  did  ^Mr.  Gladstone.  When  he  believes  in  persua- 
sion and  is  such  a  master  of  debate  as  was  Gladstone,  he  is  perhaps 
likely  to  argue  too  long  and  to  seek  to  win  over  a  foe  while  the  foe  is 
preparing  to  deal  him  a  death-blow.  But  the  error  in  this  direction 
is  certainly  less  ignoble  than  the  error  in  the  other  direction.  Glad- 
stone's powerful  personality  had  stood  for  peace  and  for  ideas.  He 
had  undertaken  the  enterprise  of  Government  with  the  faith  that  men 
must  be  reasoned  with  and  persuaded  from  wrong  causes  to  right  causes. 
Vvhenever   any   nation    in   weakness   has   looked    toward    England's 
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a  d  cou  d  be  reasoned  uul,  and  perhaps  persuaded.    No  sn^all  uUion 
er  thought  that  her  Toryisn.  ha<l  any  such  .uahties.    So  Ion,,  as 
Glads  one  held  sway  it  was  evident  tl,at  his  ren^arkahle  ahihties    his 
regard  for  tlie  opinions  of  others.  an<I  his  higl,  per.sonal  character   as 
we    as  h.s  confidence  in  Christian  principles.  UKuie  it  possible  to  ^e 
justl    fron,  the  nafon  of  which  he  was  a  single  citizen,  some  such  rea- 
sonable a.ljustment  of  difikndties  just  arisen  as  woul.l  postpone  a^^d 
peH,aps  nuHify  the  barbarism  of  war.     Mr.  Gladstone  allayf^L 
n    nd  practiced  the  noble  art  of  educating  his  party.      Of  course,  he 
.nfluenced  h.s  party  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  eloc.uence  and  the  rich- 
ness   of    Ins    nnagination,  and    he    added    to    the    impulse    and    im- 
ag.nat,veness  of  the  English  people.      Rut  he  did  not  train  them  to 
y.eld  to  the  mipulse  for  contention,  ,ior  to  imagine  reasons  for  strife 
where  none  existed.     A  "vigorous  foreign  policy"  is  not  Cdadstone's 
phrase,  and  taken  alone,  it  is  a  very  silly  phrase  from  any  one.    A  rea- 
sonab  e  foreign  policy  is  much  nobler,   even  though  such   a  policy 
should  pause  and  reflect  and  argue  and  seek  to  persuade  one  moment 
too  long,  m  a  given  case.     An  unreasoning  man-that  is,  a  man  who 
.s  no   open  to  anything  which  may  change  his  opinion-is  always  sure 
that  the  reasonmg  man  is  fickle  and  incompetent;    and  a  soul  able 
to  poise  and  consider,  as  was  the  soul  of  Gladstone,  is  very  certain  to  be 
accused  of  procrastination. 

_     Gladstone's  policy  in  Egypt  was  not  '-vigorous,-'  either  in  the  direc- 
tion of  annexation  or  in  the  direction  of  a  protectorate.       He  had 
already  asserted  that  he  would  be  true  to  the  Liberal  opinion  of  Eng- 
land m  1880.  that  he  understood  the  principles  en  which  that  victofy 
was  won,  and  that  victory  did  not  contemplate  a  Tory  program     To 
assume  supreme  authority  in  Egypt  was  not  what  Gladstone's  con- 
science or  intellect  meant  to  do.    The  Beacon,- field  ministry  had  been 
condemned.     Whenever  Gladstone  has  failed  to  follow  out  a  Tory 
policy  with  reference  to  a  foreign  country,  as  he  did  in  this  case   he 
has  been  called  a  man  indifTerent  to  the  honor  of  the  British  Empire 
The  honor  of  the  British  Empire"  is  a  phr.sc,  and  a  poor  phrase   in 
a  case  hke  this.     The  Disraeli  Government  was  dishonorable  to  the 
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ideals  of  tlie  English  nation  worthiest  of  English  loyalty  and  devotion. 
Still  more,  when  he  was  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1877,  he 
offered  resolutions  upon  the  action  of  the  Governmeiit  relative  to  Tur- 
key.   He  wished  to  avert  tlie  war  which  Beaconsfield  was  fomenting. 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  however,  could  not  discipline  or  advise  Tur- 
key successfully.    But  Gladstone  was  anxious  that  the  trial  should  be 
made.     He  was  therefore  not  to  be  condemned  because,  afterwards, 
when  a  war  broke  out,  he  could  not  follow  up  that  war  witli  his  per- 
sonal enthusiasm.    It  may  seem  like  a  plea  for  Sunday-school  politics,— 
but,  after  all,  Sunday-school  politics  have  civilized  most  of  the  planet,— 
if  we  say  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  a  Christian  and  believed  that  the 
blessings  of  peace  are  greater  than  the  triumphs  of  war.    Extension  of 
territory  for  the  sake  of  Imperial  England  is  not  commending  itself 
to  the  greatest  or  best  of  English  thinkers.     Annexation  is  not  a 
victory    for   civilization   in    every   case.        Gladstone's    relations    to 
Egyptian  affairs  had  been  imposed  upon  him  by  inheritance,  and  by 
the  fact  that  then  there  was  no  different  policy  which  would  not  have 
wrought  greater  disaster.    No  Englishman  in  1886  could  say  that  he 
was  particularly  proud  of  the  fact  that  England  had  meddled  with 
Egyptian  affairs.     But  England  demanded  that  Gladstone  should  do 
something.    He  adopted  a  policy  in  the  face  of  tHe  fact  that  another 
policy  would  have  abolished  the  liberty  of  Egypt,  and  that  it  would 
have  imperiled  England's  advance  in  the  Indian  Empire.    There  is  no 
question  that   Gordon's  personality,  chivalrous,  saintly,  heroic,  gave 
Mr.  Gladstone's  good  name  a  more  serious  difficulty  out  of  which  it 
should  come  unscathed,  than  if  he  had  been  less  knightly  and  beloved. 
One  must  ask  what  would  have  been  the  case  if  a  more  practicable  and 
less  romantic  nature  had  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Government, 
before  Gladstone  is  condemned  in  a  wholesale  manner.     It  is  doubtful 
if  even  Gladstone's  imagination  might  have  anticipated  the  difficulties 
which  Gordon's  own  genius  created.     Surely  the  expedition  into  the 
Soudan  by  General  Hicks  was  not  very  wise,  and  Gladstone  was  not 
responsible  for  it.     The  trap  into  which  Gordon  walked  was  made 
certainly  not  less  fatal  by  his  own  peculiarities  of  nature.    He  ought 
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perhaps  never  to  have  been  sent  on  the  mission.    The  garrisons  .™,r , 
have  n,a<,e  their  own  adins.ments  as  well  as  he.  and  t^   o^l  h  v 
n,acle  the,,,  Letter  than  he,  who,  as  the  tnost  fascinating  a, ull      J 
fignre  of  the  ,n„,nent,  „as  oftere.l  as  the  one  who  ought  ,0  go    3' 
-ecanse  the  excUentent  of  party  fcehng  ha.l  heen  li^e.l  to  ^ha     ,S  , 
l.y  an  nnpatnofe  opposition  to  the  ministry.     Here  was  Mr     ' 
«o„e  s  tnistake.    He  yielded  .0  pnhlic  opinion' in  Lon  o,,     i  ^ 
almost  as  tl,eatrieal  a  thing  as  Lonl  BeaconsfieW  conid  have  do  ,e 
as  a  moment  n,  wl,ich  the  n.ost  „nscr„pt,lo„s  lovers  of  ,noney     ppe 

Here  Mr.  Gladstone  was  working  for  peace.     He  n,igh,  have  stepped 
down  from  office  rather  than  agree  to  the  shout  of  I.o„do'     •  S™ 

a  pa  ty  whose  pohcy  was  oppose.1  to  the  every  trnes,  interest,  both  of 
England  at  home  and  Egypt  abroad.    There  is  no  real  reason  „  ,y  Eng 
and  shot,  d  co.,s,der  some  of  her  own  eiti.ens  unpatriotic  and  Amerl 
ans  .-Xnglophol„sts  becanse  it  appears  to  then,  that  she  is  not  crea    d 

of  :tt'T  ",'^7'"'"«  '°  *'"'^  "  '^l'  "-  "orld.     Glatlstone's  t 
o    wl  a    eonst.tntes  a  great  nation  will  never  be  satisfactory  to  those 

temtcy.  And  ,t  was  w,th  these  i.leas  in  mind  that  a  large  nn.nber  of 
Nonco„(orm,sts,  who  had  been  exile<l  fron,  him,  gave  Mr.  Glads  one 
their  u„swerv,„g  support  in  his  later  .lealings  with  Russia 

Never  had  a  man  worke<l  ,„ore  definitely  an.l  self-sacrificingly  for 
honorable  peace.    This  was  the  refrain  in  all  he  said: 

,,s  desire    is  less  ignoble  than  the  cynical  in';iiS:e       i  V    ceZ^^ 
and  al    ,ts  horrors  w.thont  watching  or  caring  how  lie  tlu-  ,  S  ,ts  " 
tlie  scale  of  instice.    Men  talk  as  if  we  were  free  to  f,M„  -..,  i    .,,     , 
would  fight  in  Edinburgh  throe  centuries  ago   or  "he     ^.re  of  I'h      ' 

were-«o„Hshed,  iJ^t:!:^^^^^^^:^^:!:,  fo'rVe"r;: 
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preference  of  one  nai.ie  to  another;  or  for  the  pleasure  of  that  excitement 
which  fighting  brings.  If  we  are  to  revive,  in  the  present  daylight,  tlie 
levities  of  childhooil,  the  manners  of  a  senii-barharous  age,  or  the  ex- 
cesses ))ardonable  in  an  over-driven  people,  it  is  high  time  to  take  heed 
and  make  some  inquiry  concerning  the  paths  of  honour  and  of  shame. 
A  war  unctrtaken  without  cause  is  a  war  of  shame  and  not  of  honour." 

Thus  and  thus  only  did  he  look  with  hope  on  England's  future. 

Gladstone's  Government  was  now  trembling  under  the  shock  of  the 
repeated  attacks  made  by  the  Opposition  from  points  of  view  which 
these  facts  supplied  them.  On  the  13th  of  December,  1882,  however, 
his  house  was  opened,  and  friends,  postmen  and  telegraph  messengers 
brouglit  countless  messages  while  he  was  celebrating  the  fact  that,  fifty 
years  before,  on  that  day,  he  had  entered  Parliament. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1883  his  health  was  seriously  affected,  but 
a  month  or  so  at  Cannes,  and  the  delight  of  having  his  family  and  books 
about  him  at  Hawarden  Castle  reinvigorated  the  old  statesman,  and 
he  was  soon  back  in  Parliament,  introducing  an  Affirmation  Bill  which 
Avas  aimed  at  settling  the  Bradlaugh  controversy.  In  this  debate  he  ut- 
tered eloquence  which  for  brilliancy  and  force  was  not  surpassed  by  any 
effort  of  his  life.  The  Bill  failed,  and  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
Agricultural  Bill  and  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill.  He  advocated  a 
Franchise  Act*  which  gave  the  counties  Household  Suffrage,  and  a  new- 
law  for  the  redistribution  of  seats  in  Parliament.  But  the  fate  of  his 
Government  was  decided.  On  ihe  proposal  of  the  Budget  he  was 
defeated,  and  while  the  streets  of  London  were  still  echoing  the  words: 
"Bradlaugh  and  Gordon,"  Mr.  Salisbury  was  made  Prime  Minister  of 
England. 


*Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell  talked  with-  him  at  this  time  on  the 
1-ranchise  Bill,  and  congratulated  him  that  he  had  included  Ireland.  He 
said  to  Lowell:  "I  had  rather  the  heart  were  torn  out  of  my  breast  than 
that  clause  out  of  the  Bill." 


mm 
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It  was  evident  in  the  early  autumn  that  England  was  again  disap- 
pointed with  Toryism.    The  I)attle  was  now  on  and  speakers  were  dis- 
coursing everywhere  in  the  Kingdom.     It  was  clear  to  all  Englishmen 
when  Parliament  was  prorogued  Atigust  14th.  that  any  appeal  to  the 
country  would  cause  widespread  enthusiasm  and  profound  interest  on 
both  sides.    Mr.  Gladstone's  manifesto  was  an  address  characteristic  of 
h,s  spirit  and  its  increasing  intensity  of  conviction,  and  Midlothian  was 
asked  again  to  help  him  to  "maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Cro\fn,  the 
unity  of  the  Empire,  and  all  the  authority  necessary  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  that  unity."     He  trusted  that  the  Electors  believed  with  him 
that  this  was  "the  first  duty  of  every  representative  of  the  pecple  " 
There  was  one  sentence  in  his  manifesto  charged  with  unsuspected 
and  irrepressible  significance.     He  said:     "Su!)ject  to  this  governing 
principle,  every  grant  to  portions  of  the  country  of  enlarged  powers 
for  the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  is,  in  my  view,  not  a  source  of 
danger,  but  a  means  of  averting  it,  and  in  the  nature  of  a  new  guaran- 
tee for  increased  cohesive  happiness  and  strength." 

Scotland  had  been  Gladstonian,  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
ali  Scotch  people  were  pleased  now.  Principal  Tulloch's  biographer, 
writing  of  that  time,  says: 

"In  tlie  Highlands  there  was  nothing  to  be  heard  of  but  Mr  Glad- 
stone s  triumphal  progress,  and  the  fictitious  devotion  of  the  people  every- 
where. Ihat  such  a  cheap  enthusiasm  should  make  the  Queen  'less  care- 
ful of  the  notice  and  applause  of  the  nit,ititudes'  was  what  the  Principal 
feared;  while  he  was  himself  much  irritated  and  annoved  to  hear  that  the 
Premier,  who  encouraged  and  accepted  these  demonstrations  'as  never 
Premier  did  before,'  had,  contrary  to  his  pledge  not  to  hear  one  side 
without  hearing  the  other,  received  a  deputation  fmm  the  Disestablish- 
ment party      'It  was  mean  of  him,'  says  the  disgusted  champion  of  the 
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Churdi    vvI,o  thought  the  quasi  royal  progress  'very  vulgar-minded'  as 
well  as  ,n  very  bad  taste.    When  he  was  hrot.ght  into  dirS  cZct  wi  1 
e  hero  o    these  ovations  son,e  days  later,  his  commentary  was  To  doub 
sharpened  by  these  causes  of  offense." 

"The  weather  is  perfectly  lovely  here  today,  and  Mn^Glthto'fe  has 
been  plantmg  a  tree-not  cutting  one  down.  Jt  is  reallv  amusi  ,g  rkind 
of  mcense  offere<l  to  hin,.  It  does  not  excite  respect,  although  I  dar  sa  it 
»s  genume.     I  had  a  talk  with  him  last  night,  and  this  morning        ad    ,' 

amusement  of  sutmg  next  Mrs. ,  who  can  hardly  say  a  Len  wo  d 

w.thou    .ntroclucmg  his  nan,e.     There  is  really  an  abstrlTplicity  o 
want  of  lunnor  about  it.     -He  is  so  simple/  this  is  the  'noble  fea^'e  o 
his  character.'     Sancta  simplicitas!  is  all  one  can  sav      If  I,<.  L 
who  is  .louble?    But.  really/l  must  not  mock'"  ''  "  "  "'"''^"^ 

In  December,  some  one,  who  did  achieve  the  feat  at  least  of  getti.tg 
a  heanng,  httle  knowing  the  mischief  he  did,  or  else  calculating 
shrewd  y  to  create  an  excitement  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  most 
peop  e  o  th.n  clearly,  published  a  paragraph,  over  no  name,  annottnc- 
nig  that  Gladstotne  was  ready  to  deal  with  the  demand  of  the  Irish  for 
Home  Rule  m  a  hberal  spirit,  should  he  be  returned  to  power 

Tlie  manifesto  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  contained 
also  thts  passage:  "History  will  consign  the  name  of  every  man  who 
ha.ng  ,t  m  hts  power,  does  not  aid  or  prevent  or  retard  an  equitable' 
sentiment  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  " 

Gladstone's  enemies  and  Gladstone's  friends  pointed  to  this  state-- 
ment.  anc  his  foes  cried  out  immediately  that  the  Grand  Old  Manh.Il 
adopted  the  policy  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  and  must  henceforth 
regar  ed  as  its  champion.    A  volley  of  questions  was  poured  upon  M 
Gladstone  s  head,  to  which  he  gave  no  answer.    He  was  sure  of  his  ow, 
position;   when  the  right  time  came  there  would  be  no  questio    as 
his  plan  and  the  method  by  which  he  expected  to  defend  It.    The  To  y 

w^rTZfie  r  T  '"""'■^^""  ''''''''  '■      ^''^'  -P-sentatives 
were  horrified  and  many  good  people  feared  that  the  downfall  of  the 

British  Empire  was  imminent.    Such  sane  and  progressive  men  as  John 

Mor  ey  were  full  of  hope  that  a  career  so  splenL  and  prophet 

Gladstone's  would  crown  itself  by  givjnc.  Tr^i <  „  :...,  ,._        '       , 

/  s-'-'z,  •'-■"Ml  a  just  government. 
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BcaconsfuM.  w.ly  successor,  Lor.l  Salisl.ur, ,  h.i.l  sl,rcu,lly  arran.-ccl 
>l..  Ks  >v,.l.  the    r,sh  Na„„„a,  pan,,    u  was  Lclicvcl  I,,  JoZZ^l 

>ccUo„  ,hat  .he  I.„,-„em.es  were  fur  Gla.is,o„e  a .is  „  ogra,,,     G  a^ 

.;..unes  speech  a.  l.:,h„h,.rKh  .„a,Ie  i.  clear  ,ha.  he  helLv«l  .hat  a  ™a- 
ij^ty  ,„.,,.    e  ,.e..„,,e.l  g,.ea.  e„o.,sh  .o  «e.  on  .vi.ho...  .he     M,  vo.e 
se    he  Imh  ,|,.es„„n  eo.,1,1  „o,  ,,e  properly  .rca.e.l.     I,  is  ,r.,e  tha,' 

Tori  r  ptr:::', '■"'■'T  -""' ""-"  ^ ■^»'""™  -  ™-  "r 

lor,es     Pa  .,ell  uas  ,„  a  slra.,ge  posi.io.,,  and  the  Irish  Xa.ioi.al  Pir.v 
as  ,„  Sal,sl,.,rys  l,a.„ls,  when  Gladstone  was  elec.e.1  hy  a  ,re      ,  do^ 

Z  v';-      T"'""  ""  '"^"  ''^'-"•'"  '°  """-»'-"'  Uaitone  r 

Insh  ,\at,o„al,s.s  saw  tha,  ti.eir  hope  was  with  the  Liberal  part  ■     Later 

zz ::;  ;:r '^  '•'"-'  '-■>  '-'•  -  -  ■■■-  «'■- '-  ^~: 

In  January,  i.  was  no  longer  possible,  wi.h  wl.a.  was  no  doubt  a 

.^eP-:;:^--— -Hr^;.;^- 
pohfcal  actjon.  nu.il  ,l,e  people  are  educated  upon  , ha.  s.bie      [ha 
there  should  have  been  horror  of  his  pas.  eon.luct  on  the      o,.^,^  , 

sho  Id'b        ^        Seho.nue.     I.  ,s  no  less  ren,arkable  that  any  one 

years  study  had  brought  hin,  to  look  wi.h  favor  upon  the  project  o^ 
Ho„,e  Rule  ,„  Ireland.  an,l  .ha.  he  bel^vcl  the  topic  ha.l  a.  k-T 
.nto  the  ream,  o,  political  discussion,  if  ,  „.  „,  p„,i:!::,  'flf"  ^°'"= 
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We  Iiavc  tried  in  this  hioj/rapliy  to  skctcli  the  causes  whic  h  operated 
upon  this  receptive  and  excursive  intellect  to  produce  tliis  conviction. 
He  and  his  idea  were  not  even  yet  out  of  the  woods,  as  we  say.    (ilad- 
stone  was  not  now  able  to  see  quite  clearly  how  the  Imperial  Parliament 
and  Its  ultimate  control  of  (piestions  eould  be  maintained  while  Ireland 
conducted  her  own  business.     lie  was  not  even  sure  that  Ireland  de- 
manded Home  Rule,  and  especially  he  doubted  that  the  noisiest  of  her 
citizens  represented  the  s:reat  majority  of  her  people.     Certainly  the 
new  popular  sunra^e  which  had  been  active  since  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1884  had  broadened  the  .sense  of  respon.sibility  among  Irishmen    aiul 
It  had  not  indicated,  as  yet,  that  Home  Rule  was  the  thing  that  the 
niajonty  of  the  intelligent  and  self  respectful  Irish  people  wanted.    Now 
bowever,  things  took  a  turn,  and  Ireland  had  declared  unequivocally.' 
It  IS  impossible  for  us  to  sharr  =n  any  other  feeling  than  that  of  admira-  • 
tion  for  an  Kngli.sh  statesm;.:.  uho  so  carefullv  and  patiently  as  Glad- 
stone had  walked  with  the  pr.>,.!(.,  and  set  popular  government  so  se- 
curely upon  its  broad  base  as  to  make  it  the  utterance  and  embodiment 
of  popular  demands.     Gladstone's  ideas  of  the  necessity  for  generous 
education  of  the  people  made  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  make  them  in- 
telligent, especially  on  such  an  important  matter  as  this,  and  surely 
from  time  to  ;ime,  in  his  treatment  of  Ireland,  he  had  inspired  and' 
guided  the  English  conscience  and  brain  to  deal  justly  with  this  subject. 
Perhaps  it  was  true  that  his  own  eager  and  deeply  moved  intelligence 
and  moral  sense  had  outrun  those  of  the  public.    Never  until  this  mo- 
ment did  his  prophetic  vision  deem  it  possible  for  Home  Rule  to  be 
anything  but  a  failure  in  Ireland;  now  he  thought  England  and  Ireland 
capable  of  making  such  a  project  valuable  and  victorious.     It  was  the 
highest  act  of  statesmanship,  which  is  faith. 

In  the  year  1886  the  British  public  was  offered  the  pamphlet  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  called  "The  History  of  an  Idea."  It  was  very  like  the 
address  which  he  issued  in  the  course  of  his  labors  for  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church,  and  it  gives  testimony  to  what  we  have  been 
trying  to  indicate  all  along-the  fact  that  in  dealing  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
one  IS  having  to  do  with  an  almost  unmatched  congeries  of  vital  pro- 
cesses,—a  restless,  plastic  mind,  never  regarding  any  avenue  of  thought 
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except  perhaps  the  o„e  that  led  and  yet  loa.l.  cluuvhu-.nU 

cared  less  for  the  fact  that  he  u      /        '  "^  ■'•'^'"-     ''^^'"'''''''^  ''^' 

rose,  a:i';:;e:.;:,:L';L::r:::;:.:.";,:,':r„rr  "■'-  r'^""->-  "■- 

fadeless  yo.tl,  of  his  principle,        M',"r  '"T  ''"'"'"  "'"'  ''"■' 

for  «,e  Gover„„,e„e  o   Ir  I      ,  .,     '      V^  "''■^'""'; ."""  '"''""'  '"»  "'" 

.a.uls  a„„  i,pprove„,e,„.,  .rc„;   ,■       ;      :,r'  "'»■'  '"'7'--  "'  "- 

a  .leclaralion  of  hostilitie,  aini,,,,  I,    '  ,  '  ""'  "'"  '^'S'""  '""■ 

Literals  of  every  .lo^r       ,    p  ""  ""'"•'■  ">'  "■""■^■"'*  '" 

T  -I       ,  "'•f^'^ct  ot  talent  and  influence,      \u-iv  u,M,f  .    i 

Liheral  vote,  and  there  came  to  him  ulr.t  I,  ^       ^  ''""^^'^ 

control-the  Irish  vote     ol    .  "''"  ''''''  '''"'^^^  '-^'''^^  to 

a  word  heard     I  ^.1    ,,"''',:"'  P '.losophical,  „„eri„g  calndy 

It  was  impossihle  for  Gladstone  to-deal  with  -rnv  f.,  •       •., 

"b  }edis  ot  debate,  every  sensibility  of 
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spirit  which  had  been  played  upon  and  made  vihrant  hj  a  ihunsand 
winds  from  the  decades  of  controversy,  ever}  reach  of  imagination 
which  had  l)een  enlarged  by  the  fact  that  he  had  witnessed  tlie  dawn 
of  an  ever-increasing  day  for  the  people,  every  force  of  his  genius  whicii 
had  been  trained  to  sui)pleness  and  ])otency  in  serving  causes  which  had 
first  come  to  him  begging  upon  their  knees  and  left  him  crowned  with 
sovereign  triumph,  seemed  now  to  rise  refreshed  from  long  dwelling 
in  his  soul  and  to  engage  again  with  a  domination  almost  suiJerhmnan, 
as  he  laid  upon  the  altar  of  constitutional  goverinnent  ai.d  freedom  the 
remaining  years  of  his  illustrious  career. 

lie  had  fought  in  every  part  of  the  field.  At  the  I)eginning  of  1S86 
Mr.  Gladstone  again  gave  his  mind  a  holiday,  by  entering  into  a  long 
controversy  involving  enormous  learning  and  great  dialectical  skill, 
as  well  as  those  resources  of  (lel)ate  of  which  he  was  the  easy  master, 
meeting  such  antagonists  as  Professor  Max  Miillcr,  Mr.  Huxley  and 
Dr.  Albert  I^eville.  Each  of  these  men  wrote  from  his  quiet  stuily;  .fnd 
he  had  no  Irish  question  or  any  of  the  other  half-dozen  great  questions 
which  beset  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  deal  with.  His  versatility  of  mind  is 
illustrated  in  the  fact  that  on  the  very  day  upon  which  he  received  the 
"Nineteenth  Century"  containing  his  article  entitled  "Proem  to  Gen- 
esis; a  Plea  for  a  Fair  Trial,"  he  began  to  write  upon,  as  the  oidy  man 
in  England  who  could  adequately  discuss  Sir  Henry  Thrmg's 
"Thoughts  of  Imiierial  Federation,"  and  Barry  O'Brien's  "Federal 
Union  with  Ireland."  T\Ir.  (Gladstone  had  kept  his  craft  alive  where 
many  seas  have  met. 

Serious  opposition  was  organizing  itself  against  Home  Rule.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  being  quoted  as  a  false  man.  His  old  phrases  were  con- 
jured up  and  he  had  to  again  explain  the  fragment  of  an  old  speech— 
"so  that  with  fatal  precision  the  stejis  of  crime  dogged  the  footsteps  of 
the  Land  League."  Gladstone  was  accused  of  a  desire  to  create  the 
Irish  Parliament,  because  he  had  found  out  that  England  regarded  Irish 
members  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  nuisance  and  that  therefore 
relief  ought  to  be  afforded,  even  if  a  grave  danger  were  encountered. 
Even  those  who  agreed  so  far  with  Gladstone  as  to  admit  that  some 
kind  of  Home  Rule  would  be  the  best  thing  for  Ireland,  now  animad- 
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verted  upon  Gla.lston.-s  al,ili,y  or  uilli,„,Mu-.s  to  fuKill  I  il       ,  • 

r \'- -•""--'''.-"v;™<H:;;i::;'r:;i:;;.rM^ 

fron,  l„,  s,.lc,  l,ec,a,s..  „k,v  l.d.i  i,  „.s  i,„„o.sil,lc  for  l,,,,  "     , 

aLsolWe  |,rolocli„„  for  ,I,e  l„v,,lis,s  wo„I  1  U,  „„aj ■  r,    ' 

ce,le„.  ,o  Ho,„e  K,.,e.  ,,,„,„„  ,,,,,„  .e.c;  ,:;,:"  ""■ 
weapon  which  E„«la,„I  had  so  lo,„-  „se.l  aRai,,.,  la  ,1  1^  ,"", 
..|c„    .,e„.  ,,a.  „o  sh,„e  ac,  of  r.r,.„J  JJ:::;;^,  ;",;-; 

and  he  was  to  know  still  more  cerfiinh-  i„  ,i,    f  .  ,  ' 

so  .on,  „„„e.  .h.  hoe,  of  ^J:::^^:::'^:::::::::^ 

a..  o„.h„rst  of  phurfcri,,,..  crucMv  an.l  rovon-c      The 
a.l  .a„.h,  hi„,  as  ,„„.,.    ^^  „a,  ,„».„,,«.  co■^^,  h     ! I  .T'     I;:;: 

a  o,  ,„   „sh„,e„  „,„,  ha ,„e  fai,hf„l  service  i„  c„forcin«  ,hc     >  s  " 

he  Reahn-.hey  „.ere  la„s  of  ,he  Kcain,  even  if  „„.■  „;,  ,e 

la-«-an,l  now  .hey  saw  ,hcn,sclves  ahont  ,o  l,c  h„„:,,,  ov  r    o 

™.:::  'fj'^v;""""-" "'™  "'-'"■■-*  "'■'-  ^="^"-""  -■'■! 

irclaiul.  and  if  ihesc  men  were  lnrne<l  oiic  or  i,erscciile,l   ,1,,.,.         i  i 
'p  .he  ri,h.  .„  have  ,.ec„nia,v  rcHcf.    The  aw  fl.n  !      "       :  ,  ^ 
Park  „n,r,ers  had  con.pcllcd  I'arlian.cn,  .„  pass  ,he  frin.es  ■  c     to 

he  crnne  had  B„ne  hefore.  and  .he  vic.hns  conld  no.  he  reached     Tl" 
Land  League  ahvays  ha.l  .he  appearance  of  a  base  conspira  ',  h^l 

ect,o„  o   E„,hsh  people.    Terrorisn,  in  Ireland  had    een    , :    ,  s    ! 
assoca.ed  w,.h  some  of  the  n,en  n,os,  anxions  for  Home  R„      for 
many  voters  .o  for.e,  ,ha.  wi.h  an  Irish  Parlian.en.  crinnna  s     i^i,  h 
;.ohh„,  „e  hves  an     property  o,  loyahs.s  i„  hands  hloodv  aL  d 

For  five  years,    so.d  An,ol,I-rorstcr,  "Clads.one  held  Parha.nen.  in 
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tlie  hollow  of  liis  hand  and  he  gave  no  single  word  of  encouragement 
or  hope  to  the  sorely  tried  loyalists  of  Ireland."  Of  course  this  was  not 
true,  but  many  a  man  believed  it. 

The  Irish  of  the  Molly  Maguire  and  Tammany  Hall  were  offered  as 
evidence  that  no  good  could  come  out  of  Ireland.  Such  men  as  James 
Bryce,  while  sharing  none  of  these  opinions,  looked  upon  tlie  situation 
more  calmly. 

Yet  Bryce  insisted  that  "no  scheme  of  Home  Rule  or  local  self-gov- 
ernment is  admissible  which  would  leave  the  landowners  at  the  mercy 
of  Irish  elective  bodies,  and  that  no  such  scheme  as  aforesaid  is  ad- 
missible which  does  not  recognize  and  provide  for  the  case  of  the 
Ulster  Protestants."  Although  he  admitted  the  fact  that  these  proposi- 
tions might  suggest  more  difficulties  than  they  saw,  he  would  not 
despond,  least  of  all  would  he  believe  that  democracy  "at  which  it  is 
now  fashionable  to  rail,  is  the  cause  of  present  perplexities,  for,"  he 
added,  "these  were  as  great  under  the  oligarchy  before  1832,  and  during 
the  period  of  middle  class  rule  that  followed." 

He  had  a  word  to  say,  however,  to  the  Nationalists,  and  it  was  this: 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Nationalists  in  Ireland  and  A.merica  will 
not  mistake  this  spirit,  which  has  borne  many  provocations  c  /,  for 
a  want  of  firmness  or  of  courage.  If  they  do,  they  will  be  fa.,,  :y  mis- 
taken. England  will  yield  nothing  to  menace;  but  she  is  strong  enough 
to  be  magnanimous.  Recognizing  the  novelty  of  the  present  situation, 
recollecting  the  lamentable  errors  of  the  past,  contrasting  her  own  peace 
and  prosperity  with  the  miseries  of  distracted  Ireland,  she  is  prepared  to 
give  a  calm  and  patient  consideration  to  any  and  every  scheme  which 
ofifers  a  prospect  of  alleviating  those  miseries  and  of  creating  a  better 
feeling  between  peoples  whom  nature  meant  to  be  friends,  and  whose 
friendship  is  essential  to  the  welfare  and  the  greatness  of  her  empire." 

William  Ewart  Gladstone  had  brought  men  of  this  quality,  at  least, 
to  speak  calmly,  and  honestly  consider  his  plans  for  Ireland. 
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TRIED   AXl)   RMTKi.xrL. 

It  was  sufiicicnt  to  discourage  cond.lence  in  popular  .^overument 
hrough  representatiou  to  heliokl  the  violence  with   vlnch  (  h  1 

t.">c.       I  .rl,.|„  Mr.  (,l;„Is,o„e  nevfr  „,«  so  angrv  ,m,l  v.,oi/cn„t  an 

ll.e  ton«.rva„vo  ,.ar,y  sccncl  ,„  rcn,c.,„I,or  ,l,e  f,„„K.r  ,l„rv  a. 
l.e.Bh   of  „„„„lan,.v  fro.n  wWol,  ,l,is  L„dfcr  l.a.l  fallen.  T,,.!   ,  ™     , 
were  havn.g  ,l,eir  jnbilee.     Disraeli  ,l,cn  l„„ke,l  n,.o„  ,l,o      "   ■    "  1 
e«„e.  mol,  as  ,f  ,elici,a,i„s  Wn.self  ,„.o„  ,„e  fac,  .,',a,  i.  „l     J  ,r 
o   h,s  ,m,„,ph  an,l  ,l,a,  of  his  rival's  hun.ilia.ion.    This  was         ttae 

nant  treatment  whenever  he  arose  to  speak  The  Inl.Jf  nf  l,.v 
grew  „,ore  herce  as  ,he  .vears  wen.  on  ,L  .S;,,:  ,T  ^  CoTZr 
..ves  kept  ren,n,.li„g  hin,  ,ha.  he  was  no.  only  o„,  of  ortice  h„,  ^  's' 
no.  even  .he  lea.ler  of  .he  Liberals  who,,,  .he/alfece.!  .o  ,  I  p  ^ 
.1  er,  Ihey  ,„s,s.e<i,  he  co„.i,„,ally  ke,,,  coming  an.l  goin.  like  rialin 
a  »...  at  one  .ime  re.iring  en.irel,-  o„.  of  si^h.  an/leavtng  ,  o  i  '  .,, 
I.e  was  no,  a,  all  responsible  for  Liberal  lea,lership,  .hen  pop    ,  J  un 

n,an  .ho  w'as  .^nil,  ofX:^;^"^^^^ !  ,r  —  L: 
of  ga,n,ng  power,  an.l.  a.  .his.  .he  Conservatives  wen.  wild  w  .1,  re  o^c 

f:  ,'"°  T         '"'.'  ^■'■•■""°"'  "•  'SS-'  '■••«'  'lone  all  he  couKl  .o  „  ake 
.h,s  ,hsor,ler  ,n,poss,l,le  of  repe.i.ion.     He  said  hhnself  ,ha.  .hey  1  ad 
eome  upon  a  condition  of  affairs  which  "s.r„ek  a  fa.al  blow  a.  Z  Hb 
er..es  of  debate  an.l  ,l,e  dip,i.y  of  Parlia.nen.."    Cer.ai„  it  is  ,ha.  a, 
he  .,n,e  we  are  now  consi.lcing.  .May,  ,885.  i,  was  ahnos.  in,po,s  hi 
for  Gladstone  to  vise  in  his  nlir,--  -mrl  f-^  i^  •    .  ■  "PusMoie 

■sc  in  ni=  piatc  and  to  begin  to  speak  without  beine 
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met  by  noises  of  every  sort  and  especially  by  p;roans.  Perhaps  it  is 
true  that  Mr.  ( ilnclstone  himself  had  met  more  serious  opposition 
amountiiifr  to  personal  aiitas:onism  when  on  the  7lh  of  May,  1877,  lie 
proposed  to  olTer  liis  resolutions  on  the  ICastern  (Jucstion.  For  more 
than  one  and  one-half  hours  he  stood,  as  Heecher  had  stood  at  Liver- 
l)ool  in  the  course  of  our  civil  war,  before  a  mob  of  ICnglish  Conserva- 
tive Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  he  con(|uereil  them. 

While  Gladstone  was  waitint,'  for  F.nfjiand  to  make  up  her  mind 
what  she  uoidd  have  him  do,  he  published  aloni,rsiile  with  these  articles 
and  others  which  had  to  do  with  Welsh  Disestablishment,  Radicalism 
and  Socialism,  Moderate  Liberalism  and  inunoderate  Liberalism.  Turk- 
ish and  Land  (|nestions,  an  essay  on  "Dawn  of  Creation  and  of  Wor- 
ship," which  was  ^'  vitten  as  thou,q;h  there  could  be  no  tumidt  in  earth 
or  heaven,  and  he  fout,dit  out  his  controversy  as  thougjh  the  only  serious 
question  on  a  planet  like  this  was  the  ori.qin  of  religious  activity  in  the 
form  of  worship  on  the  ])art  of  man.  The  mobility  and  largeness  of  Mr. 
(iladstone's  mind,  its  passion  for  utterance,  and  its  love  of  disputation 
are  nowhere  more  remarkably  exhibited  than  in  an  article  such  as  this. 
Without  doubt,  the  advice  of  Lyman  Beecher  to  a  young  man  who 
had  been  told  not  to  put  too  many  irons  in  the  fire,  in  which  the  excel- 
lent minister  said  to  him,  '•i)ut  all  your  irons  in,  tongs,  shovel  and 
everything  else,"  had  in  some  form  come  to  :Mr.  Gladi-'tone  and  had 
been  adopted  in  early  life;  and  the  result  was  that  he  always  had  a  hoi 
iron  on  hand  and  did  not  get  weary,  as  many  do.  of  having  to  use  one 
burning  instrument.  Here  is  the  same  wealth  of  information  and  full- 
ness of  statement  associated  with  the  same  tendency  to  verbose  state- 
ment and  reiteration  of  ideas  which  was  characteristic  of  nearly  every- 
thing- he  did,  either  in  oratory  or  in  letters,  when  his  mind  was  not 
poised  with  the  thought  of  his  guardian.hip  and  championship  of  con- 
victions important  for  the  immediate  destiny  of  nations  and  men.  He 
thus  refreshed  himself  and  then  re-entered  the  debate  to  prove  the 
untruth,  at  least  in  one  instance,  of  Pulteney's  remark  to  Walpole: 
"Political  parties  are  like  snakes,  which  are  not  moved  by  their  heads, 
but  by  their  tails."    Here  truly  the  head  was  leading. 
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siKl.lloss  eyes  of  .Mm„„.  (;|„|h,o„o'h  fa.lim.  eves  ,li,I  ,   ,    ,   '         , 

seem  lo  l,e  ,a,liant  .-u,,!  ,K„eln„„.._,|.,,|     ,  '  .  ""•'  ''''' 

fi,     I     I      ,  ,         '  I '-"""ii.iimg. — "allied  tiicir  inoriiinL'--t(Ie  imnn 

.l.e  -lar    phases  ..( ,i,is  a„sry  s„l,jec,.    The  co,n  io,i„„  „,  „,'  ^^^^"" 
ness  of  l„s  „,a,„ro.I  pla„.  wl.iel,  l.a.l  at  least  none  of  tl,e  a    ,1   v    , 
npeness  h,  it,  l,„,  „a.,  ,„„„  ,,„„,,  „„„„„.  „,„,  ^j™  ^^^^    '"  "."; 

H  beheved  ,„  u  a,  ,„o  center  of  Ins  Lein^.  an,l  in  ,|,e  fm,  „  ^^  ,; 
of  Ins  superl,  enecRies  of  n,i„,|  a„,l  spirit,  he  threw  asi.l,.  .,1  ,'""" 
n  Mnres,-  a„  thon.h.s  that  in.innMat'ion  I-ot^'le  I  j^rlis  ';:;::; 

a":::;:r, ,::;,  'i;:;:r ;:;:  Cr'  "■■^  ™^"";™"-  -*  ''^'' 

..,       ,  .^'iiunopc.     ine  lory  Government  had  trone  out      He 

<1.,I  not  want  anyl.o,!,  to  eon.e  over  ,o  his  si.Ie  with  sL  rZ  ity 
wot, ,.  prevent  h,,s  l.rin.in,  his  intellect  an.l  conscience  al.  ,  ,       I     i, , 

He    a,  ,o,,gagos,ai,,,„,hose>vlK,werelikelyt„l,erash.-"i: 
l.e„  of  „,y  own  tntention  to  keep  ,ny  own  eonnsel.  an,l  reserve  n  y  ow 
.  ee,Ion,,  ,n,„  I  see  an  occasion  when  ti.ere  ,„ay  l.e  a  prospect  „  pi 

benefit  n,  en.leavorin,,  ,„  „,aK,  a  „,oven,e,„  forward    and  I  w  I   v 
«  to  reco„,„,e„d  the.,,  as  an  ol.l  I>ar,ian,en,ary  hand,  to         .  e" 

same.        Th,s  slow  a,„l  stea.ly  pace  he  never  forsook,  until  he  wa^ 

A  new  party  ca.ne  nnder  the  leadership  of  Lord  Ilartington  and 

-)  7  - 
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Mr.  Chamhcrlain.    Tin's  party  was  composed  of  the  Whigs  and  Ra(ncals 
who  went  in  with  tlie  Tories.    (ii{,rantic  was  the  opposition.    All  Eng- 
land was  astir,  and  London  had  only  a  single  voice  in  the  morning  and 
a  single  voice  in  the  evening  which  did  not  join  in  the  chorus  of  the 
newspapers  against  Gladstone.     He  could  still  grow;   his  power  to  rea- 
son even  with  an  antagonist  never  vanished.     No  doubt  Gladstone  was 
hadly  advi.sed  with  regard  to  his  hope  that  the  Home  Rule  hill  would 
I)ass  at  its  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Gonmions.     No  doubt  he 
was  misled  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  horror  England  conceived 
at  the  idea  that  cut-throats  and  knaves  would  h(dd  office  in  Ireland  if  the 
Home  Rule  hill  prevailed.     No  douht  he  overestimated  the  Irishman's 
willingness  to  he  orderly,  even  under  the  best  auspices.     It  is  question- 
able if  the  intense  and  progres.sive  spirit  of  (iladstone  .seriouslv  missed 
the  slow-going  and  lethargic  Lord  Hartington,  but  it  was  impo.s.sible  for 
Gladstone  not  to  feel  keenly  the  seces.sion  of  Joseph  Chamberlain.    The 
latter  had  come  into  the  (iovernment  as  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.     He  certainly  had  read  Mr.  Gladstone's  address  to  the  Electors 
of  Midlothian  in  which  he  said:     "The  hope  and  purpose  of  the  new 
Government  in  taking  ofHice  was  to  examine  carefully  whether  it  is 
not  practicable  to  try  some  method  of  meeting  the  present  case  of 
Ireland,  and  ministering  to  its  wants,  more  safe  and  more  efifectual, 
going  nearer  to  the  source  and  seat  of  the  mischief,  and  offering  more 
promise  of  stability,  than  the  method  of  separate  and  restrictive  crim- 
inal legislation."    One  man  was  sure  to  be  missed,— for  William  Edward 
Forster  had  recently  died.     Gladstone  could  not  be  indifferent  to  the 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  life  of  Forster  and  his  effort  at  adminis- 
tration in  Ireland. 

Cdadstone  was  not  a  man  who  could  have  been  bewildered  into  a 
false  conce])tion  as  to  the  strength  of  his  position  with  the  English 
I)eople,  by  the  fact  that  he  had  been  so  warmly  received  when  he  in- 
troduced the  Bill.  Before  this  he  had  heard  cheers  for  him  which  shook 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  he  had  never  had  such  an  enthusiastic 
greeting  from  the  tumultuous  crowd  who  followed  Mr.  Parnell  and  the 
somewhat  miscellaneous  company  of  Radicals  from  whom  the  man  from 
Oxford  had  rarely  received  anything  but  admiration  for  his  talents  and 
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ie  chance  of  k-vUufr  .,„,!  stuclyinj,  Ku^MS  ,„in.l  a„.l  heart  i„  ,he 
ouse  of  Co.n„u>„.s.     It  was  a  speech  co.Ua.nin,.  ,ess  of  .ha    1 
Mca,  c,,a  ty  which  often  ha.  wearie.l  his  fnl.s  ,.-  a.hi;  ;       . 
^mctmn  to  distUKt.on  atul  laying  hint  open  to  the  chanu>  of  .Hsin 

Renuousness.  than  any  other  speech  he  in  1  ,n-.  I  .  , 

/     iiiv.1  .-^litciii  lit  iiad  made  on  anv  other  enrnlli.' 

,::r"'i,:,;":r', "  r  - -»">■  "-—"■  <-■ "-  '-: 

""-.n  led.  l,ere  l,e  imstcTcl  i,-an,l  i,  „as  „,..  all  rl,.„.rical 

which  has  Irc,  sai.l  lo  l,c  ihe  iWccl  in  Mr   n,  i  ,       ■       '""""""• 

n.etho,l  a,  a  public  ,„c.-,k,.r     T  ,'  .'''"''^"""^^  '  "'••"""'■  ■•""! 

asticisn,  in  V  '■  "■•■"'  """""K  °'  "«  Ox'"r'l  «-li'>l- 

a    c„n,  „   ,hc  way  ,„  „hich  he  s|,„ke  ,o  ,hc  ll,„„c  of  C.„„„,„„s  „„ 

l.e  had  cangl,   fron,  the  vasi  a„,l  t„n,„l.„ous  cnwv.ls  i„  ,l,c  Mrcc,  Surcl 
no  exprcsc,!  a,ln,ira,ion-a„,l  ,„„,„,|,    i„   ,|,e  n„„se  fa  c      ,o 
""  .l.e  h„.  K,,  ,ri,„„c  who,,  he  cn„ch„le,l  his  speech-,,,,  .  ,  ,     ,, 
•ons  oven  fron,  his  opponents  had  w„„  hin,     „„v  (,„,„  .hn 

fl.ct  lay  before  h„„  an.l  the  i.lcas  l,o  ha.l  ntlere.l.  Ilnl  i,  i.  tinc  ■l,-,l 
so  certan,  were  son,e  of  „i,  closest  frien.ls  of  defeat,  on  ,  ,  ,  ,,  ' 
v.s,on.  ,„a.  they  bcRan  to  console  hi,,,  soon  „-i,h  the  .  c  In  I  J 
co„l,l  at  leas,  appeal  a^ain  to  the  conntry.     Mr.  Nnsseil    ell  ha 

son,e  .levoleo  went  so  far  as  ,o  agree  to  n,ove  the  vote  of      ,,    , 
O"  general  gronn.ls.  „ith  the  idea  that  "this  „.„,„,,  ,„  snppo  „ 

ntany  who  could  not  yote  for  the  Ilontc  Rnle  bill.-    ,t  „        r       , 
dfea    was  ,n„„,„e,„.    .\|,  ,„is  e|or,„e„ce  an.l  wImIom,.  state  ,is,p 
,    n     hn,„an,ty.     opes  an,l  fears  con„ni„gle,l.  ,ve„t  ,lo„n  befo  ^ 

vote   when,  ,.„  J„„e  8,1,,  a  n,ajority  of  thirty  rejece e  bill      M 

Cla.ls.one  had  no,  educated  his  public,  and  ,l,e  public  „as  no.  re  ,1,  for 

»ep.,  chre.    H,s  ,deal  was  no,  dea.l.    .Vbroa.l  in  the  worl.l.  i,  would  ,o,„e 
yberecogn,.ed.    He  eonid  wait.    The  Irish  ^^ationalists  alo       v    e 
atrly  pleased  w.rt  the  scheme,  because  it  was  a  scl,en,e  iu  their  ge  era 
chreco.    Ur.  Pamell  fron,  the  firs. ,„.  ,i.e  the  idea  that  fre 
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uoul.l  „cH  l,c  rc.prcscntcl  at  Wcs.nnnstcr.  .muI  ].;„,.Ia„.l  ,l,.l  „ot  like 
tlic  i.Ica  that  Irela.ul  woul.l  have  a  Parliament  of  her  own 

I-"ng  ago  Mr.  GlacIsio„e\s  plan  of  Home  Rule  has  become  so 
fatn.har  to  America,,  readers  that  it  is  only  neeessarv  here  to  say  that 
<!..  measure  for  the  I.uying-out  of  the  Irish  landlords,  which  came  along 
uul.  the  Home  Knie  l.ill.  nffended  .lu.se  who  wanted  not  to  sell  and 
H.se  who  wanted  not  to  buy;  an.l  England.  Scotlan.l  and  \\  ales,  with 
thur  large  Insh  populations,  joined  uith  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
.  cn,and  that  son,e  Irishn.en  should  represent  then,  in  d,c  h.perial 
Pai-hamcnt  at  Loudon. 

Mr.  C!,an,l,erlaiu-s  opposition  was  directed  against  GIa<Istone.  he- 
cause  of  the  land  sche.ne.      IVrhaps  it   will  always  he   thought   that 

of  Ilo.ne  Kule  had  l.een  adopted.  Ce,-tain  it  is  that  he  has  l.een  . 
seve,-c  cnt,c  and  a  powerful  antagonist  to  a  man  who  put  into  his 
-hcne  what  Chamherlaiu's  schen,e  .lid  not  possess.-reioguition  of 
Ireland  s  nat.onahty.  Gladstone's  poetic  mind  ha<l  clea,-lv  appreciated 
thegcniusof  the  Irish  people.  '     * '  ^^""^" 

Lowell,  however.  w,-o.e  to  his  friend  Norton  (.See  Letters  of  Jan,es 
Kussell  Lowell  Copyright,  l,y  ,  larper's,  f,-on,  which  this  extract  is  take, 
ny  pcrmiss,o,i:) 

ne  tate  ot  Mr.  Gladstone  s  h>ll  varies  f,-om  hour  to  hour      I  for  a  ^and 
vh,  le  thought  the  second  reading  would  be  carried  by  asn  allmaiori 
but  beheve  now  that  it  will  be  defeated.     I  hear  thit  Afr   CuT     "'"^J""'-'* 
the  Duke  nf  \r<r,-u.  'T  1         1  ■  .  ,  '^'^-  <-dadstone  sa,(  to 

tiie  JJukc  of  ArgNlI.   I  hoped  ,n  my  old  age  to  save  my  countrv  but  this  is 
a  btter,   hunuhatmg  disappointn,ent.-    The    fate   of  second   r'eadiVj    I 
pends  son,ewhat  upon  the  fear  of  a  dissolution  of  Payment    bu  tt 

Sril7  air,  "•    T  f  .  ^°^^"""^"^'  '  ^■^■^^■'^^"''  will      ^solve. 
In«  .  Chamberlain  day  before  yesterday  if  he  thought  the  COM 

Tew  rrrtd  1,'f?^;  ^"'  ''  -'''  '-'■     '  -^  Mr^aad^ione 
srlonl    T  ''^°';'"V  '"'•  '"'  ^'-'y  ^'  ""  W  o"  I'is  way  home  from 


U  I.  Ill 


And  lie  uTdie  aj-ain: 


3.VJ 


n-^cT  seen  anv.l.i,,,,  li^-  ,l,e  c,  n  "    ^  ,t        '^  '"';"?'  "^f'"''^'"^'^'  '-  '-^^ 
"   "'-  -tl„,s.as,„  ,.,i^,,    ;   ,^„      •  --  -'^  PossiM.  Uua  a  part  at  I. 
;f  "'•  '-  anMvcrcI   wi.I.  ca^c^      „  ,  ^  ^  "'r^;V    't^'.  ""•  "C  ....  a  I.i 

•-•■^  a  .speaker,  rl.at  I,e  i.s  can-.ir  "■.  "  ""^"  ''''''  «^  '"s  Power 

;o  ^o  down  to  Seotlan.,  r  '  tZ^^T?'  "'"'"'"'^-  ^'^  '' ^'  - 
y  ''""  at  a  dinner  at  Lord  Kipon"  b  Mr'  ^^r,'^"'"''^^^'"^'  «'..-.t  I  tirst 
eve  of  startin.  f„r  Mi.„.„.ian  'n  1 's"^  S^''',,'?'  "''"'  '•^'  --  on  the 
V  ry  com,,  ent.  an.I  ,I,e  resnlt  juMif,  ,,  ,  '  p"'  "^''  .^•'""I'-^'"-  "e  ua. 
'e  l,H-neraI  opinion  (as  one  I.ears  ,)  i  '  \7''*'""  "  '''^^^  '^^-'^-  ".-„.|, 
»'H-  people  .s.ron^dy  with  hi,n  -  ^  '^  "''  ""'^•'-  ^^''y-     ""t  I  s„ll  tlnnk 


yJ:::j::'''''  '-'^  -^^  ^-"^- '-  so... ..  ,„.  ..io.. 


ill  later 


"It  anii.se.s  nie  to  see  the  Griti,!  ni  i  At 
»>.'»."^.  this  bill  .„„  I  vai  I,        '?',;;'■ '!?'.''«•''--■- ar«,,,,,uus 


■"ado  one  a,  ,l,a,  .in,;  .,  W,  , 'r'    °«"'    .■■"""s™.-  i"  propl,  ;  '  ...fl 

can  d.gest  at  prese..t.     W,  are    eVlv  ''"'"  =''''^'''"'>'  as  n,a.,v  as  ut 

="ore  ways  than  one.  ft  s  a  K  '  7"'''''^  ■"  -"'"'•  ^'■'•^'>  'ft-e  tion  n 
over  there  for  we  Lave  L  ^^^  ^  ^v^':.  f  ^ '^^^"  Paym.'the  T^  ^ 
tile  drain."  ^      ^"^"^  ^"^ges  for  do.neslie  service  to  meet 

anx,o„s  for  rer„.„.  ,,h,,„  „  J.^";;;  '     !,■:>•--  „o.  p,„,v,„,,^. 


tilled  the  l)ase  of  the 


I 
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pyramid  of  gov- 
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crnmoiit.     I'.nt  J.,!.,,   l!.i^l„   l,a,|  a  hearing  with  that  strung'  n.i<l,IIe 
class  who  rule  the  roahn.     I!e>i.|fs.  he  was  well  kiu.wn  as  a  frien.l  „f 
Irelan.l.     In  Masm,  and  ..nt  of  season,  he  had  lal.ored  f„r  her  honor 
and  her  well-I.ein^r.    ju^,  intemperate  and  (,ften  outrageous  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Irish  leaders  and  niisleaders  had  given  him  grave  doubts 
as  to  the  al.iiity  of  the  Irish  people  to  use  Home  Rule  save  as  a  curse 
to  llngland  and  to  themselves,  and  no  jiersuasic^ns  of  liis  old  friend. 
Cladstone.  could  lead  him  to  revise  the  opinion  that  the  Irish  he  cared' 
for  .li.l  n,.t  re.dly  want  Home  Rule.     The  iJill.  as  we  have  said,  was 
defeate.l.  an<l  yet  in  the  <lefeat  it  was  evident  that  an  ultimate  triumph 
was  sure  to  come.     The  (Jueen  labored  in  vain  to  get  Mr.  (iladstone 
to  remain  in  power,  and  on  June  rf,\h,  i'arlianient  was  dissolve.l.     .\n 
appeal  was  made  to  the  country,  and  the  Con.servatives  triumphed;  but 
it  was  a  kind  of  triiunph  in  which  (iladstone  saw  hope  for  the  principle 
he  had  esi^oused.     Things  were  in  a  luuiy-burly,  so  far  as  parties  and 
loaders  and  constituencies  were  concerne.l.     I-ven  the  classes  appeared 
seriously  .separated  one  from  another.     Drawing-rooms  began  to  dose 
their  doors  to  Mr.  (iladstone.     Fierceness  of  controversy  never  went 
further  in  the  history  of  Hritish  politics.     Hate  and  rage  strove  with 
Ignorance  and  passion  to  pour  out  vials  of  vituperation  upon  Mr.  Glad- 
stone.    He  had     hitherto    born    with  ccpianimity    and    beheld    with 
a  smile  the  political  cartoons  which  had  represented  him  in  the  form  of 
a  bird,  beast  or  denizen  of  the  sea;  he  was  now  to  be  advertised  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other  as  an  inhabitant  of  hell,  and  no  abuse 
was  too  foul  or  insult  too  stinging  for  the  CIrand  Old  Man.    Art— if  the 
coarsest  sort  of  malignant  opposition  may  be  said  to  produce  anything 
Id<c  art— exhauste.l  its  resources  in  describing  him  as  a  being  unfit  for 
earth  and  hopeless  of  even  the  mercy  of  the  God  whom  British  aristo- 
crats talked  of  glibly  as  they  turned  the  friends  of  Gladstone  from  their 
mansions.  May  3d  Lowell  wrote  home  to  .America  to  this  effect: 

"The  editor  of  the  Contemporary  Review'  has  just  gone  out,  having 
vainly  endeavored  (at  the  instigation  of  John  Morlev)  to  persuade  me  that 
I  should  be  domg  a  public  service  by  giving  my  views  on  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Home  Rule  project  in  that  periodical.  Rut  I  prefer  to  keep  clear  of  hot 
potatoes-and  Irish  ones  are  apt  to  be  particularlv  hot.  Prettlv  nearlv  Fverv- 
body  who  is  Anybody  here  h  furious-there  is  no  word  for  it--and  d'e- 


''■'"•:   .\<.i;h    W  AkUinK, 
tiuiiiicis  tlu.  (,.(),  M    ;,s   1  k„„i     f  I  .    ,  ''"*' 

has  sal.l  ,|„„  „,,,  .,,„„,,,  .'"''V"' «""""">.'  I'.la.,.!.  ,>,„l  .Mr 

•Mtnati.,rr  is  a  viTv  irravo  .,.,..    •     ,       "'.'     ^  "'"">  ^unh.k-ir.ial  .j    T|u- 

^^c^:::!:::;::-:;: -,--•;-■--- ...„ 

As  i.e,sa„  „..„,;h,  of  ,•„•;;;:  :;■  ^'"™  >: '>"■  i-K^. 

■     K"  in  a  refusal  ,„  rc.civ  ,I,e  ,      „ "      ,  r    ""T  ■■""'  '""■-"""  '■"'"■' 

a.«l  ."a,lc  i.  n  .cp,,,,,^™    1"  '"'!""  '"  ""■  """"■  ^-1'  '(.KsHon 
ron,c,ly  Iri.sh evils     Z,o"'tZ  1  "'"'""'  "'■''''  '■"'"■'  ""cr 

Wish.,  to  .p.oot  prot:!:;;     2  ^ :;,  ^;7  '";-'•;-  ^— - 

'ty.  and  he  was  not  alwav^  ,.r  ''''•^"''  <^''''''-^to«'e  s  financial  al,il- 

snhject.  -     '""^■'"  '''  "•""'■•^^■•^"t  jn.I^e  on  the  latter 

Certain  it  is,  that  during  the  whole  of  tl,n. 

afterwards.  Gladstone's  name  wa    '  '""''"^"'  '"^'  ^"'"  '^"^ 
_ name  Nvas  a  name  of  execration  and  despite 

^   ^'-"  the  -Xctte.  of  ;a„.s  KussCl  Lowell/'  cop,Hg,n.  Harpers. 
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whenever  those  who  onght  to  have  trnstcd  him  „,ost,  venture<l  to  speak 
of  him  in  puhhc.  ' 

W'lien  the  Tories  came  into  power  a  most  interesting,  an,I  ht.mptions 
so  on  of  he  ouse  of  Marlborough  leape.l  to  the  front,  an.l.  as  !n  ti,e 
Brad  augli  debate,  he  completely  overshadowed  n.en  of  greater  genius 
and  larger  views,  so  here  the  former  lea.Ier  of  the  House  under  the 
Conservative  Covernment  Iiad  to  stand  back,  and  the  new  Chancellor 
of  the  Excheciuer.  Lord   Randolph  Churchill,  became  leader  of  the 

JrT'WV'T'"'  T  "'""■''■'•^'  '"  ^""'^'''''^  "'  '  -••>■  '•en^arkable  de- 
gree. I  c  had  a  profound  belief  that  he  ought  to  be  heanl.  and  he  had 
a  remarkable  gift  in  the  .lirectior  of  making  himself  heard.  Salisbury 
had  constitute<l  the  new  Tory  A.lministration.  and  his  active  lieutenant 
in  the  House  of  Commons  found  himself  opposed  to  a  man  seventy- 
S.X  years  of  age  and  a  cause  as  old  as  liberty  and  as  young  as  her 
fondest  hope.  *' 

Soon  Lord  Raiulolph  Churchill  a.lded  to  the  list  of  his  brilliant  sur- 
prises by  resigning  from  ,he  Salisbury  Government  ami  declinin,^  a 
career  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which  appeared  brilliant  indeed. 
The  truth  IS  that  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  ardent  young  Lord  could  not 
''gr.ee     rungs  never  went  with  sufficient  rapidity,  not  to  sav  vivacity  to 
sm    Lord  Randolph.     It  got  to  be  the  habit  of  the  English  public  to 
thmk  of  him  as  one  who  wanted  to  stir  up  the  old  fellows  at  West- 
minster and  have  a  great  and  jolly  time  with  them.    When  Lord  Ran- 
dolph wanted  the  public  to  laugh  at  him  they  persisted  in  thinking 
hnn  a  very  bnght  and  valuable  man;  when  he  wanted  the  public  to 
regard  Ijim  with  seriousness,  they  laughed.    The  fact  is  that  he  had  the 
faith  of  Disraeh,  that  it  is  possible  to  gather  into  one  interest  and  mako 
a  sor   of  trust  out  of  Toryism  and  its  superciliousne.ss  on  the  one  side' 
and  democracy-,  its  ignorance  aiul  prejudice  on  the  other.     He  said  in' 
tne  House  of  Commons  on  the  land  subject: 

ho  fhI!7/^T"'  ?^^  """^'^  ownership  of  land  in  Ireland  we  believe  may 
h  tl  e  ultimate  .solution  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Irish  Land  Question  "iT 
r.  a  s^ie  has  been  defeated  in  order  to  prevent  Land  Purchase  a'd  here 
c  e  h,s  conquerer.s  proposing  Land  Purchase  the  moment  they  appeared 
before  Parhament.    Put  this  was  not  all.    The  main  argument. Ts  has  been 


hi 


Till-    ACiEI)   W.\KR[,,K 

^een   aR-ainst  Mr.  Cladstone-.s  pmp.Kal    u,.  ,[,,,  „ 

on  the  Hriti.sh  taxpayer      Mr    Cln,!      '  ,'""'''  ""I"'-'  '•'^•"'"■i 

with  his  opponen,;  in  thi.^hi^  h^^  ;  ^  l'""?-'^-  '''''•'  "-•  -"'  ^^^-.l 
fnr  the  paynu-„t  of  ,he  Irish  h„  I  r.l  '  n  Z'"  "'  "'^"  ''""■'''  '•-''•■'-•'• 
i'-t   the   turn  of  his   co     „  r.  "'""''  ''V"""^"""'-^'  ■•■'-l-'t-'-I.Ic. 

'aid  cloun  that  not  onlv  th      ■r;;i''r;  '""'   ''"/'''''  •■"•"""^'  ^i'-" 

Irish  lan<lIorcl.  h„t  .hat  he  o      !  ,  V'T"''""   ''''''  '"  '^•■'>'  f^""  ^''^ 

J'"linal  rents  fixed  hv  the  I  :.(„,:  "  "''■^''. ",'">■  ^^^''^  ''-'""K  wilh  the 
ret^ts  shouhl  once  a^^ain  he  re  it  ,      s^H^  '  \''  ''■'""'"  "'••'»  «''-- 

tl'c  Governn.ent  as  resolved  cLt  1  ./'"T''  ''""""'  '■^'  ''--"-' 
Courts  have  n.ade  bh„,der  ,  ^t  -it  i'  r^  i  ul''  ^"""'  ^^"'  "'^"  "'^• 
case  of  paying  rent.   1  tlnnk  it  i.  ,       h„  n  'Y   T''''''''''''   '"  -»' 

loss.     I  think  this  wotd.l  he  .    '•   "i    h      ■  f        ,"'"'  ■^'""'''  ''^■'"-  ""-' 

principle  of  purchase  l,v  the         ..    .u.)  ,IT\  apj.h-cation  of  the 

lords.  nn,st  suffer  for  ,he  err...  Uku  hllve  h^Jlld:  ••'■•  ^""'  "'"  '"^  '^'"^- 

ror^:,::;;'i;:,;::;r^^^ 
;;-an<no.s.-had,.eennxed-Lo;;::::;;::;:;:;;-^ 

tli's  nnd  reject  the  lan.l  proposal   of  M,    (  ,:,  ^      '"  ''"'"''' 

...estion.  The  Irish  par.; . L  up  i„:.:;rrr::'^ 

tl'c  proposal  which  Mr.  Cha.ni.erlain  mi.ht  h     e'l  '"       '"'' 

a.ree  to    ,>ut  Chand.er,ai„  .as  not  ,K  ,r:r'   ,  :\  :7,::;r"''   " 
meanwhile  sitting  ui.l,  Dr.  Dollin^er  in  fk^-nrnn  '  ^'''"'•^'•'"^'  ''■'' 

energies  l,v  di.scus,sin,MhcoIoo-v  and    h  lo  "    "     ■■^■-Pcratin,.  his 

i"'-h.  «ac.toic-iia.e.;^:::;  :r;:a::;i'::f":'^'^r'^'^^^ 

can,se.     Mr.  ParnelFs  hil,  was  reiected     T      T      •  "'  '"  '''''  ''''' 

o;^.erintheran.s,anawh^-C..      :,X^ 

adopted  and  published  to  the  world  Octohe      ,<      8Sr     r'"""  ""^ 

to  reproduce  here,  and  is  perhaps  well  uldorsr     ' ,  "  ^"°  '""^^ 

r^  .     .  '        ^"  ""''erstood  hv  our  rpTrl^.-..     t-i 

Government  hadappointed  a  commission  to  incuire  into  •        " 

been  ,lccrea,e,     v   b    I    ,  ^  ^  '"         '"  "'""^  ""'  "'""^  "-' 

"■'  """""<?  '°  ''ke  Sir  Micliael  Hicks-Bcacli, 
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when  he  resigned,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  l.ecanie  Chief  Secretary. 
Merc  was  a  man  persistent,  able,  scholarly,  and  he  had  the  whole  Tory 
tra.hfion  and  Ciovernnicnt  behind  him.  Si.x  years  before  he  had  begun 
to  antagoni/c  Mr.  (iladstone  an<l  bis  proijosals.  Without  Gladstone's 
l.bysical  .strength.  an<l  with  none  of  (ilad.stone's  intensity  of  conviction 
or  utterance,  this  languid  and  well-mannered  relative  of  I'.onl  Salisbury 
sharing,  by  the  way.  c;iadstone\s  love  of  theological  lore,  roused  himself 
from  that  lassitude  and  indifferentism  of  which  he  often  gave  a  picture  in 
the  IIou.se  of  Commons,  and  proved  him.self  one  of  the  firmest  and  most 
vigorous  of  men  who  ever  undertook  to  rule  Irclaiid.  P>ut  he  was  not 
powerful,  except  along  lines  which  prophesie.l  nothing  for  the  future. 

Such  men  as  James  Russell  Lowell  thought,  with  England,  that 
Gladstone  di.l  not  know  his  own  mind.  Lowell  writes  (see  "Letters  of 
James  Russell  Lowell."  copyright.  ILirpers,  N.  Y.),  May  jj,  1887: 

"At  dinner,  by  the  way,  1  was  glad  to  meet  [olin  M.irlcv  for  the  first 
time  since  my  return.  He  welconu.l  me  most  conliallv  but  looks  older 
and  a  ittle  worn  with  the  friction  of  politics.  I!«t  the  cheerful  fanaticism 
ot  n,s  face  IS  always  exhilarating  to  me.  though  J  feel  that  it  would  have 
tlie  same  placidly  convinced  expression  if  my  head  were  rollinir  at  his 
feet  at  the  exigence  of  some  principle.  He  knows  where  he  stands  on  the 
Home  Rule  question  better  than  Gladstone,  for  his  opinions  are  more 
the  result  of  conviction  than  of  sentiment." 

He  writes  again,  May  26: 

"I  have  seen  Gladstone  several  times,  and  he  is  lighthearted  as  a  bov 
-as  lightheaded,  too,  I  might  almost  say.  I  am  amazed  at  the  slowness 
of  people  here  in  seeing  that  the  ice  they  have  been  floating  on  is  about  to 
break  i.p-nay,  will  at  the  first  rough  water.  The  Irish  question  is  only 
incidental  to  the  hrger  question  of  their  whole  svsten,  of  landholding  and 
the  .onger  they  delay  settling  that  the  more  inevitable  is  it  that  this  should 
stir  Itself.  It  IS  a  misfortune  and  not  a  crime  t-  be  entangled  in  an  an- 
achronism, but  If  one  won't  do  what  he  can  to  break  loose,  one  must  share 
Us  tale  without  complaint  or  hope  of  compensation." 

No  doubt  Balfour's  position  was  one  which#could  not  have  been 
filled  satisfactorily  by  any  man  in  England  who  was  willing  to  admin- 


Tllli   MALI)   WAKKloK. 
istcr  tlie  affairs  of  Irclaiul  on  the  T.,rv  |.hilos„„hv      Wi    . 
^•'ajistone  ha„  U.  opposing  coercion  a^  1  J  '^^  ci^  ^::'^:i7"" 

"1  tlic  past,  lialfour's  career  in  Irel'nul  I,n  I  f  ^'y''-^'''^:  '"slnnen 

■-  o,„„  ,,,..,.„„  .,„ ,,  „a:':::r:;jT,,:;::r, ";;,::'.';, ■ 

tliefiitnre.     lialfour's  r.-i..„  „  ..     i  '>"''"•'■•>  the- sclienie  of 

c-ccHn  ,„,..,„„  :::.2 .:;::::;;:;::  ■'  '"f"  •■'  '-■' ^ s 

-".»-.  »"..ri;::;:::;::;-;r':::r':;:'' r--'- 

selves  had  arranire.l  for  tin.  ,wi-  ^'"'^^''.  the  speakers  them- 

.•"a«.r,.e,..,,,t:,::;::::;:„:::^;:;;:::;;;.';;;7-i.e.a..^ 

Ine  Coercion  Act  was  sifrnpd  K,.  ,i„.  r^, 
tCQ^     IV..  •       .  *•'•-»  >'Kiit(i  fn  the  (Jneen  on  the  iTtli  nf  T,.l,. 

1887.    ^^'tlnnafewdavs.arniedwifhfl,;.  nt     •  ^"'-   ^z^"  oUuH. 

in.  on  i„,n„„a,i„„.  „e  ..ocla;;!;  ^Z^'n'^r-V^''''  '''^'r 

National  League  was  <l«lami  ,lanffcro,„     He  l,„i    ,'""■"'•    T"-' 
clo>vn  what  he  callcl  ■■crin.e,"  a„,M ho  v;,i„    ,  "'  °"'  '°  ""' 

shiere,!  hv  the  Irish  neonle  ,n  '■'"^  "•■"  '""  ''""- 

;.s  hranehes  sn,„„esse„  h,  ,he  firs'      O^X     Z  :::     '"""■'  ",' 
by  lan.llonis  ciervwhcre    m,l  ih,.  Ir-  i  ""  ""^"^'' 

guishe,i  an.,  hono.  ,;    is        ,      ere::,,'::"  ;"'."'-*"■     D'^"'"- 

u  ca,ne  .„  he  r„n,an.,c,  as  an,  :::z:::::z2:r:jT  ""■: 

some  thne  in  one  of  ,he  prisons,  in  ohc.lience  .o    he  H  .  i  I   Co 
™en,^    Indic,„,e„,s  were  presented  a.ains.  e.h.orsLnr        ,?:;::;" 
ers  of  every  degree  of  i.nporlance  who  .lenonnce,   coe  dvV      • 
In  one  case,  Mr,  Ralfonr'.s  in.lifferenee  to  Innnan   v   n^     e    "■"■ 
.K.  Gladstone  hi„„se,f  had  descrihed  the  oecrn'e'SV:::;;:;;: 
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concerning  which  no  a.Icc,natc  in<„nry  ha.l  hc.n  made,  as  inhuman  in 
the  extreme,  and  he  said  the  three  men  ucre  treate.l  "as  thon^d.  thev 
had  been  three  dogs."  Cases  were  l.ronght  l.cfore  Mr.  lialtou/ involv'- 
ing  young  boys  who  would  have  been  incapable  of  giving  ollense  to  anv 
justly  .strong  Govennnent,  but  he  achninistered  unchecked  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Coercion  Act.  The  Irish  people  could  not  quite  see  as 
one  of  the  best  of  them  explaine.I.  the  .lilTerence  between  their  own 
boycottmg  societies  and  the  highly  respectable  association  of  Tories  in 
England  called  the  Primrose  League. 

During  all  this  time  grosser  outrages  were  growing  mor<:  frequent 
m  .spite  of  the  Coercion  Act  and  the  pitiless  execution  of  it  by  Mr 
Balfour.     In  one  famous  case  Mr.  Gladstone  took  such  interest  as  to 
enable  Inm  to  declare  that  the  whole  affair  uas  "a  travesty  of  justice  as 
gross,  as  palpable,  and  as  shameful  as  any  that  ever  disgraced  even  the 
career  of  Judge  Jeffreys."    (iladstone  asked  if  Balfour\vas  not  going 
to  dismiss  certain  ca.ses  of  injustice.     Balfour  replied  that  he  was  not 
The  conscience  of  England  was  becoming  more  .sensitive  with  refer- 
ence to  the.se  horrors.     Landlords  were  beginning  to  see  that  Ireland 
was  growing  to  be  a  hotbed  of  deep  and  permanent  rebelliousness,  and 
that  extremity  of  disorder  would  come  unless  something  could  I,e  dcie 
to  make  the  relationship  between  landlor<ls  an.l  tenantrv  more  satis- 
factory.   The  whole  enterprise  under  Balfour  made  the  Coercion  Act,  as 
iM-ederick  Harrison  .said,  "an  instrument  which  coukl  be  applied  or.Iv 
to  evict." 

The  Irish  people  demanded  the  same  power  granted  to  the  Land 
Commissioners  in  Ireland  as  was  grante.l  to  the  Lan<l  Commissioners 
ni  Scotland.    Here  were  unjust  arrears,  and  here  were  also  unjust  rents 
It  was  one  problem  with  two  sides.    To  deal  with  it  justly  would  save 
Ireland  from  turmoil  and  England  from  danger. 

Every  nerve  was  strained  in  England  to  uphold  the  system  of  coer- 
cion. Parnel!  ..nd  his  following  must  be  ]nit  down  at  a'll  costs.  The 
London  Times,  in  its  foolish  ardor,  blundered  into  publishing  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets,  a  forged  letter  attributed  to  Mr.  Parnell."  It  was 
as  follows: 

u-n       c-       T  "^^^y  ^5-  1882. 

uear  bir;     1  am  not  surprised  at  your  friend's  anger,  but  he  and 
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Commons.  ,-  ,.  »-an  uritt-  to  iloiisc  of 

i  ours  \  cry  Truly. 

'•CIIA.S.  S.  PARXKLL" 
One  may  easily  imap:ine  ti.e  sensation  create.I  l.v  snrl,  -.  .    .  r      • 
at  snci!  a  crisis  -is  il,i.       \f»  ,  '^'-"^"  ">  mhIi  .,  |)Mi,I,cat,on, 

crisis  as  tins,     .\tter  a  lon.i-  an.l  fcarfnl  ,ria!    Mr    F'-nn.-lf. 
cowardly  antaj^onist  was  crushe.l.  an.!  the  for^a^r  of  ti.e'i; 

faitl>an.l  renderin;'        s    ^^  J;  "'"""  ^•"•"'  ""'•••"^  ^-^  "'  •- 

-..wt,,ofa.:;t:t,z:;..'^;;;:;;;:;:::;:-^^^ 

-;oda.l  the  treatment  .i.en  to  ,.L^ 

against  the  (ioveninient.  and  when  Mr    i>.,if  ,       .  ' 

-ivo,M,  u,e ,,,_  .n,,,,.:;;:,^;:,,j:::-;*; :;;;;:  ™% 

les.s  antagoni.sm  to  the  Iri.h  people  -nd  -it  ,1,.  -T'        • 

|o.v;.„  ,.an,o„  T„,.„, ...^j,  i',,;;;;;  i;;,:,;",„;,;:;:;.;v;;  ■,■:;;: 

a  masterly  speed,.    When  .Mr.  Parnell  an.se   Mr  (1,1,  '''''■"\'' 

^.ine.,„-i,,,J„.,  Merle,  an,,  Sir  W,,,,a,,;H,^:;;,::;i;rr 

..on  on,,e  e„arae.er  a,.„  e„„„„e.  „,  ,l,e  .^.r!::!:'L^::^Z 
falling  to  pieees.  was  an  awfnl  dennneiation  of  p„„er  Inu^tniW  „  ,. 
..nr,gl,teo,,s  l.an.ls.    He  saw  the  e„,„i,„  „,  rU  .,";,,:: 
I.ke  a  prophet  and  seer.    These  we,-e  his  e„„cl,„li„g  „.„rds. 

are  Zz  t'oi*.;;:;!.::.'!?:'; ;;:  :,;;,;m' "■'■  -.  "■'"■^'"  >-" 

mation  is  utterly  l,ev,„„I  v„„r  ,o> l  t  "     ,m  ,„  °  ""'T  "■"  ""'""" 

orated  rate.    Co.in,  slowly  or'eon.i:,,  l,,:*  \  ;.'',■   ir'o,:,!,,;"  ^^tl 

you  yourselves,  ntany  of  you,  uu,s,  i„  y„„r  „„■„  Leasts  Ik        ?„  t,™ 

already  you  see  ,„  the  handw ,  on  ,l,e  .all  ,he  signs  „f  .1,:"::,,.'';; 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 
THE    (IHAXI)    OLD    MAX    ACAIX    IX    POWRR. 

With  till'  last  decade  of  his  life  our  readers  are  doubtless  familiar. 
At  the  ,i,UMieral  election  of  1892  Mr.  Cdadstone  was  aj^ain  j^dveii  tl 
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•ernmcnt  ^ ^^ 

Tories  and  Liberal  Unionists,  with  a  majority  of  two  Lionie  Rulers, 
F-n^^land  and  Ireland,  to  make  him  sure  of  his  position.    I-'or  the  fourth 
time  he  was  asked  and  consented  to  constitute  a  Government  under 
Her  Majesty,  and  he  became  the  Prime  Minister.     Dauntlessly  true  to 
the  ideas  to  which  he  had  consecrated  the  last  years  of  his  increasinj,dy 
,s,dorious  career,  and  never  more  sure  of  the  certainty  of  triumph  for 
those  principles  which  he  had  embodied  in  his  plan  for  Home  Rule  than 
at  that  moment,  he  introduced  a  Bill  on  the  13th  of  February,  1893. 
Everythin^^  that  (iladstone  had  done  in  the  past  for  Home  Rule  ap- 
peared to  have  been  a  seed  which  blossomed  into  fullest  fragrance  in 
this  public  measure.     What  was  called  a   "Parliament     of     Broken 
Pledges"  lay  as  an  ugly  wreck  behind  him,  but  it  gave  such  a  lesson 
to  England  that  it  was  easy  for  Gladstone  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  liis 
wider  and  juster  conceptions  of  the  mission  of  constitutional    gov- 
ernment.    He.  himself,  had  grown,  and  Ireland  was  to  be  represented 
at  Westminster  by  the  action  of  this  new  Bill.     It  was  a  vast  improve- 
ment  over  any  i)reviously   proposed  statute.     Mr.  Parnell  no  longer 
appeared  as  the  leader  of  the  Iri.sh  Nationalists,  but  Mr.  Asquith,  who 
had  moved  the  vote  of  want  of  public  confidence  in  the  Tory  Gov- 
ernment, early  in  June,  1892,  had  risen  before  England  as  something 
else  besides  the  successful  and  learned  orator  at  the  bar,  which  he  un- 
doubtedly had  been  for  years,  and  Gladstone  was  ably  assisted  by  his 
great  and  various  Parliamentary  talents.    He  made  Mr.  Asquith,  Home 
Secretary,  and  this  gentleman  was  not  long  in  demonstrating  to  En- 
gland that  Gladstone's  power  of  finding  the  right  man  and  putting  him 
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in  the  right  place  lia.I  made  answer  to  the  <humv:  "Whv  As,n,ith'-  This 
Kentlenian  now  showed  himself  to  he  a  ,nan  ..t  vast  a.hninistrative  ca- 
pacity. 

Gladstone  also  called  to  his  ai.l  such  men  as  lirvce.  who  has  written 
the  hest  hook,  in  any  hwiru-.v^v.  on  onr  own  .\merican  i.istitntions  from 
a  foreigner's  point  of  view;  and  an  oK!  friendship  receive.I  nndenial.Ie 
and  worthy  witness  in  the  fact  that  .Mr.  Arthur  .Xckla.id  was  place.!  in 
charge  of  puhlic  ed.tcation.     Sir  Willian,  \ernon  Ilarconr.  was  made 
Chancellor  of  the  lC.xche<|ner.  and    Lord   Roseherv.  npon   who,,,   .Mr 
Gladstone's  eye  had  already  rested  as  his  innnediate  successor    was 
placed  ,„  charge  of  fo,-eign  affairs,     (iladstone  made  his  old  frien.I  and 
literary  companion.  Lonl  Houghton.  Lonl  Lieutenant  of  Ireland      It 
was  perhaps  wise  that  the  sharp  sword  of  Mr.  Lal.ouchere.  e<litor  an.l 
propnetor  of  Truth,  was  not  ma.le  an  active  instrunientalitv  ..f  C'ahinet 
life.     1  hese  were  the  men  closest  to  (ila.lstone  when  he  ca,ne  forwanl 
w,th  Ins  Home  Rule  scheme,  in  which  Kngland  learned  that  cme  of 
the  man,  features  of  the  earlier  schen,e.  namelv.  a  sepa,-ate  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, w.th  no  representative  for  I.eland  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  at 
London,  was  left  ot,t.     Nothing,  however,  which  he  p,-op,jsed  in  this 
measure  could  win  hack  M,-.  Chamherlain.  hut  Sir  George  'IVevelvan 
jo.ned  himself  to  M,-.  (dadstone's  party,  and  the  latter  thus  found  him- 
self agam  officered  hy  this  genial  an<l  al.le  lieutenant. 

Tie  had  gone  through  a  long  struggle  with  ,-eference  to  the  (|uestion 
as  to  whether  Parnell.  who  ha<l  suffere.I  fn„n  a  .lan.aging  experience 
m  the  D,vo,-ce  Court.  i,i  a  case  which  had  go,^^  against  him.  should  he 
allowed  to  lead  the  Irish  contingent.  a„,l.  in.Iced,  make  any  sort  of  figure 
m  English  life.     Ireland  had  never  heen  kind  to  her  hest  friend  and 
champion.     Gladstone's  loyalty  to  principle  had.  however,  never  wav- 
ered, m  spite  of  this  fact.   Rut  Parnell  ha<I  disappeared,  an.l  the  Home 
Rule  cause  was  freed  from  this  emharrassment.  and  Gladstone's  Bill 
swept  through  the  House  of  Con,mons.    Xever  has  a  man  who  tried  to 
do  sometlnng  vahiahle  an<l  just  for  a  wronge.l  people,  in  anv  era  of 
human  history,  heen  more  emharras.sed.  annoved  and  outraged  hy  the 
hehavior  of  those  who  connected  themselves  or  were  numhered  with  tlu> 
defenders  of  that  people,  than  was  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  the  friend 
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of  Ireland,  ulieii  he  stood  with  the  Iri^Ii  iKirty  hopeless! 
itself  .111(1  when  i'lnj^laiid  looked  on  I;m},rl,i„j^riy  ;„„i 
Kilkenny  rii,dit  anionjr  tin_.„,  proceeded.     Thousands  of 


led  hy  (iladstone's  faith  to  believe  in  th 


y  at  war  witliin 

tainitinjrjy  as  the 

men  wiio  were 


humanity  for  self-j,n)vernment  heheld  tl 


e  capacity  of  even  that  section  of 


e  wretched  and  dismaying  exhi- 


bition which  the  Irish  people  made  of  themsel 
and  often  to  ihe  consternation  of  Cdadstone  and  1 
pointed  out   what   they  believed  to  be  traits  of  Irish  cl 


ves,  and  to  the  sorrow, 
'lis  followers,  they 


least  o.nditions  of  the  Irish  nn'nd,  which  made  Home  Rul 


a  fantastic  vision  generated  by  a  brilliant  mind 


laracter.  or  at 
e  api)ear  onlv 


now  conimg  to  its  dotage. 


The  antagonistic  sections  of  the  Irish  people  did  not  fail  to  supply  a 
most  sickening  picture  to  the  heart  of  the  greater  lea.ler.     At  unex- 
I.ected  times,  and  in  entirely  unforeseen  ways,  crime  lifted  its  scaly  f.^-m 
m  Ireland:  and  it  must  be  admitte.l  that  there  was  great  .sympathy  even 
for  the  House  of  Lords,  when  it  was  known  that  they  hesitated  to  pass 
Cdadstone's  Hill  which  had  been  succe.ssful  in  tlie  House  of  Common.s. 
But  the  Lords  did  more  than  hesitate;  tliev  rejected  the  Bill  by  -,11 
enormous  majority.     This  was  the  last  fact  which  could  in  hny 'way 
bewilder  the  brain  or  extract  the  courage  from  the  heart  of  a  Com- 
moner like  Gladstone.     He  knew  the  House  of  Lords  represente<l  the 
vanishing  tradition  which  had  organized  that  body  too  often  into  oppo- 
sition against  measures  whose  passage  through  Parliament  the  English 
l)eoi)Ie  demandcl.     He  .saw  another  thing  which  is  sure  to  come  to 
pa.ss  m  England,  that  Anglo-Saxon  freedom  uiuler  Anglo-Saxon  law 
will  at  length  demand  the  most  thorough  reform  or  the  total  abolition 
of  the  House  of  Lords. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  time  for  Mr.  Cdadstone  to  inaugurate 
such  a  far-reaching  movement  as  wouhl  disrupt  and  perhaps  destroy 
the  Upper  House.  That  crusade  must  be  led  by  another.  He  was  a 
worker  who  had  earned  his  right  to  rest,  if  onlv  by  the  fact  that  in 
recent  years  he  had  undertaken  such  gigantic  labors  and  carried  them 
through  with  such  infinite  tact  and  toil.  He  had  been  incessant  in  labor 
m  and  out  of  season.  None  of  his  party  coukl  ever  persuade  him  that  he 
might  be  absent  from  sessions  of  the  House  of  Commons  while  his 
projects  were  in  the  f^re  of  debate.     His  enormous  passion  for  work  in 


TIIK   ,;UAM,   ,,1.1,    MAX    .\,,^,x    .^    |,,^^,,„ 

r::,;:::::r.;i^;":::;:r'.-r:;' ■■'?■-- 

either  tryin,  .o  catd,  the  eve  of  ,„.  s,     2   J,  '^"  '"  ''"  "''^• 

";i.'Hfnn.ishthei,ouses..;„en,f.:n  ;:::''•"■" 

<'fv^lnchheaIoneuasawarc.,.r:n,xi<nJ<    :.,:.''■" '^'''''""^*^ 

-^  -'•"  ->nM  execute  his  onier  l'     ', "^^"  ^7"^  '■^■"•- 

tlirecte,!  the  l.attle.  '''"""^  -^■"^''*'''  ''^-  •''^^■'vs 

-^s  a  \..un,u  mail,  he  ha.l  traiiie.I  himself  t..  -.n.u..,- 
discuss  even-  cl-iim,.    ,.;,■  ^      ^^"  '■^■'■'■>'  '|i"^-^tioii, 

with  all  .l,c  resource,  „i,l,  „l  :   '" -";""<-■ '■'•anwio,, 

dclialo.    Never  >vi,  -,  ,„ ""'''  '""'  •''"'■"I"''"!  in 

i.ce„  es„ecially  caref,,,  ,„  „o,e   ^  '         ,  '    '":  ""'"■■"""»■     "■-■  '-' 

ri.si.*  yo„„„  ,„an;  a,„l  i,  „■,„  '      "l  ,:  ^^  '■^■'"'^  ""'"^  -" 

sessiu,,  of  ti,e  lar.-e  store,  „f  l-„  coniplec-  ,„„- 

Parlian,e„,arve    r,:.,    r  ,      t  ::,^'''  !""'  "''  '--«  °'  '-  l-K 

H::::r;::x^x.;;i7''r'TT'""''"'~^^ 
.ea  .1     ^^-;:  r;;:':^:;:-:;:::-:;-^^ 

s..  a„.  „o„„<,ie.  re„„„ree^■„  .J,  z!:  ::;!z::^::::: 

-  o„„g  ,„e„  were  „„,  to  sl,a,„e.  „r.™,i,„es,  ,,,•  l,e„cl„i,„  ,„is  re.lo,,;!: 
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l.lc  old  mail  lioldiiiy:  in  his  lirm,  yi-t  c(.mtc(.iis  vfrasp,  a  Wcatcn  minority 
or  a  lialf  dcspairin^^  majority,  nntil  he  ronld.  I.y  persistent  appeal  and 
adroit  manenver.  win  tlie  day  for  his  party.  At  the  last  of  his  career 
in  the  llonse  of  Commons,  the  eN(|nisite  niodnlatioiis  of  that  voice 
which  wonid  liave  Kivcn  him  (hstinction  as  a  sin.tji.,-.  tvn  i,,„,„  tlie  ears 
of  friends  and  foes  ahke.  in  its  snhtle  and  resistless  mnsic. 

Af,^'  had  transformed  the  i)assion  of  his  anta.tjonists  into  something 
like  respectful  admiration  of  the  nnprece.lented  talents  an.I  superb  cour- 
age.  if  not  the  large  statesmanship,  of  one  whose  name  is  the  pride  of 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization.     Men  seemed  to  know  that  he  had  fought 
his  fight,  and  that  it  had  heen  a  nol.le  one.  that  he  had  withstood  Uie 
noise  and  severity  of  personal  encounter  with  the  mob.  had  showed    he 
opposition  a  hundred  times  that  he  knew  no  such  thing  as  fear,  and 
\vas,  in  the  eventide  of  life,  as  clear  in  his  comprehension  of  the  truth 
he  wanted  to  state  as  ever  before,  and  that  the  genuine  reverence  in 
which  the  dauntless  old  orator  was  held,  became  witness,  not  only  to  his 
uni(pie  talents,  but  also  to  the  generosity  of  his  lifelong  foes,  'i'liere  can 
be   no  i|uestion   that    (dadstone.   the   once   haughty   and   thoroughly 
equipped  Tory,  had  an  imperiousness  of  manner  when  he  w.-.s  in  the 
fray,  which  bore  down  hard,  sometimes,  upon  friend  and  foe  alike.    lie 
had  taken  everything  in  his  life  seriously.    He  had  been  in  dead  earnest 
from  the  beginning  to  the  very  end  of  his  career;  and  yet.  with  the  mel- 
low evening  there  came  a  sweetness  of  temi)er  a;^d  a  glowing  beauty  dif- 
fusing itself  from  his  very  presence,  with  which  it\vas  impossible  to 
contend  and  in  whose  inlluence  it  was  delightful  to  stand. 

The  Grand  Old  Man  was  about  to  place  the  reins  of  government  in 
other  bauds.  It  was  now  impossible  for  him,  as  it  had  been  in  i860,  to 
carry  his  P.ill  over  the  House  of  Lords.  He  might  have  denounced 
them  with  the  same  resistless  force  of  appeal  and  lofty  arguments  with 
which  he  disdained  to  scorn  their  action  when  his  Bill  for  the  abolition 
of  Duty  on  Paper  had  been  rejected.  His  friends  urged  him  to  appeal 
to  the  country,  after  dissolving  Parliament.  They  still  saw  in  the  aged 
Commoner  the  potencies  for  a  triumph  such  as  might  take  from  the  ma- 
chinery of  English  political  life  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  and  anti- 
quated material.     Radicalism  beseeched  him  to  make  the  fight  against 
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the  House  of  Lords.    Bm  ,l,ere  were  rensons,  which  Gla,l„„„c !',", 

never  n.a.le  ,„„,,.,  ,,„.  „,„.■ ,i„„„,,  „,,  ,,„,  ^.„„  ,^,         '       '       ' 

r..   p,-,r,y  ,l,e  prestige  .„„  ,„,,,  „,  „,  „„„  „„,•,  ,,    ';^ 

leader  „..„  ,„  ,,„.  ,a„ks  as  a  f„„.,„e ,e  Mouse  o,  'co„„„o    ,  ' 

Afler  a  hr,e(  res|,„o  fron,  puMie  eares  to  which  lal.er  evet,  •„  „,  or 
<l."ar,  n,e„,l,er  of  ,l,e  I  louse  of  Co„uuo„s.  I,e  gave  his    ,  •  ■  h 
ness  a„„  power,  he  ,o,u,„  , self,  in  ,^,,.  ou 'jl',"-,  ':,':;;";;:; 

"..e  K,„e  ,„easure  „aviug  ,,cc„  re.ieccl  l,v  ,l,e   llou;e  o       or 

'"""■  "••"  :';"  ' -"  -•!■  the  hope  ,l,a,,  l,v  a„,l  ,,„  au,l  i„        „ 

liauds,  11  would  achieve  its  Iriiunoli      li  „      ■  ■ 

m  those  ,l-,vs  .,s  1,..  '"""  I'h.     It  «,.s  uitercstnig  to  watUi  l,ii„ 

m    l,o.se  d,)s  ai  he  came  up  aga.us,  the  (act  that  the  Mouse  of  Lor.l, 
onlv  had  o  ..tructetl  the  |:roKre.s.s  of  „h:,t  he  hdievcd  to  hc'tuL. 

Ijortaut  legtslat  o„  i c  iutcrests  of  the  P.ritish  h;„,pirc.     O,"       ,     e 

.1  ey  now  u„r,gh,eousl,  iuterfered.    It  was  ou  a  ..„all  matter-  I  el' 

s     Couucs  n,ll.-,.u.  tiladstouc  spoKe  „„c  „ which  li,,e 

L,l,e,„l  par,,,  to  tts  feet.    I,e  .seetued  ,0  see  the  people  of  the  K,„  ,  e 

ri.siiifr  in  revolt  at  its  d..L'L'ed  (.onscrv  iiis,,, 1   ,    ■  i-ni|ii.c 

as  an  ohs.rfc.ionist.    lie  Jd:  '  ""  """"'  ''■■=''"'^""'''' 

.0  a  ia;t;;;;;;,;';Hf:!r;;;;;;:s,rt  :f:s,r^::''"°" "'  "■"."•"- 

from  the  highest  authority'"  '^    '""  "'""  "'"  ^'"'■■""■>" 

•  < 

If  Gla.ls.one  ha.l  heen  a  Israeli,  theatrical  as  well  as  eloquent,  lov 
■ng  .0  explotle  a  sentuncnt  as  well  as  to  put  himself  hefore  the  Ivngli  I, 
people  as  ,he,r  only  tleliverer  and  proper  gui„e.  he  woul.l  have  "a 

ltZT>^,  °"'-  """""^  "■"  """  ""  ■*-'  "<  ^-1--  -■'  "i - 

nessmg  to  the  growing  cptality  of  his  statesmanship  at  the  verv  hst 

n,  the  h,s tory  of  eloqt.ence  and  patriotism,  tmique  and  prophetic     Per- 

there  moved  the  conscousness  that  his  Cahinet  an,l  he  were  not  in  such 
harmony  as  might  justify  his  speaking  from  such  a  position  ,",1. 
manner  usttally  requtrci  by  the  necessities  of  the  ease.    He  was  grea. 
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^migh  to  fiiovc  fi 


•(( 


|H»> 


"i  (»ui  ilio  lijflu  'ii'atiiif,'  ;ij,'ainst  tlic  tl 


iroiic  o 


ci  viuHmit  an  attitude  or  «:e.sttire  wiVich  coiiM  I 


f   IliH 


)C  niisiiitt'r|)ri'tc(I.   lie 


was  willnif.  .'»  rcfiro  at  an  hour  when  llii-  liritisli  nation  knew  I 
iloiis  was  tlic  existence  of  tlie  1 1 
ill  a  crisis  like  this. 


low  per 


ouse  of  Lords,  as  at  jireseiit  constitiited. 


liere  was  realK  no  one  for(  iladstone  to  select  a 


Roseherv.     A  crisis  had 


s  successor  hut  Lord 


ColllC    III 


was  sure  that  Uosehery's  abilities,  his  connecti 


the  iiiV  of  the  Lihcral  partv,  and  il 


ons,  and  the  attitude  of 
lim  constituted  him  the  best  man  for  the 


the  Liberal  leaders  toward  I 

place.     He  shared  many  of  (dadst 

trasted  with  (iladstone's  re).fularity  of  conduct,  for  I 


lie's  studies,  though  liis  own 


COIl- 


of 


KivniK-  his  intervals  of  leisure  not  to  the  tlieoli 


or  Homer,  but  to  the  interests  of  the  turf. 


le  was  in  the  habit 
>Ky.  either  of  .\braham 


The 


younj,' 


-on 


old  china,  or  tl 


le 


'lid  (iladstone  had  often  chatted  to^'ether  about 
most  recently  obtained  picture  from  the  brush  of  an  old 


master  acquired  for  the  National  (iall 


lik 


erv 


Tl 


ewise  in  orators,  novelists,  historiai 


ley  had  been  interested 


1S 


bery,  like  Gladston 


e,  was  possessed  of  i 


iioets  and  essayists,  and  Rose- 
mmeiise  information.     He  was 


an  excellent  writer,  and  in  both  of 


ambitious  to  be  a  .^reat  orator  and 

these  ambitions  he  has  obtained,  especially  in  the  latter,  a  fair  measure 
of  success. 

Gladstone,  who  had  fought  under  Lord  John  Ru.ssell  I  ord  IM- 
merston  and  Lord  Derby,  could  see  no  objection  to  him  because 
Kosehery  was  a  lor.l.  Gladstone  knew  the  immense  benefit  which 
should  accrue  to  him  by  havinj^-  at  his  hand  such  abilities  as  were  repre- 
sented by  Sir  William  Ilarcourt.  Mr.  Asquith.  John  Mori.  •  ilnu- 
Morley.  Lord  Kimberley  and  Mr.  Fowler,  who  was  alr-J'-  ■  •• 
.swordsman  in  debate.  His  succes.sor  was  left  to  appoint  ins  wun  fol- 
lowers, tie  was  to  have  the  riche.st  blessing  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  he 
was  duly  tnducte.l  into  the  office,  with  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  as  one  <.f 
his  e.hciei-  I-eiitenants,  and  a  large  number  of  able  friends  as  his  fol- 
lowers. 


I 


f'n.\PTF.K   Xfjf. 
f;r..\I)ST()NK   TIIK    MAX. 
It  was  impossible  for  such  an  cvciiH,!.-  -.    ,i 

translator  of  n..racc-.  a.I.Ii,,,.  „>,I       ■;;";.  ""  '"'"'""'  '"'"  '-'^  •'•^• 
ascharacteristioashehas   ^;  •':r''''Vr^^^'''''-'--^ 

;;en^^..in..es.e..on;:::^;:^;;;  :;-:-^^^ 

«a.v,  isa  »ilncsst„iln.  ,1,,,,..  ,i,|,.,  .  H'*  I'lmi,  ..  Indie 

"as  ,„  SCO  tho  n„«l  ,ldi..|„.,|  '  """""  "'  "■■•"•'■  >'  ■"".os. 

e"viro,„„en,.     .Mas,of',   '""■•'"    '""^'^  '"  '"^  '"->  ''l-nning 

•ion  of  „a„u.  a,„,  .lil-  ,    r,^;""'  "^'  "'" ''<  "I'  •'  ra,     J. 

a..».oro  r,nlia„  si,„,„.  ,„■   ,  -,  ,    '  ''"'"T""'  ••""'  ""-••'«•■  ■     H.e 

"'•orance,  „r.  a.,racu..,  ,„  „'J„,   o,  „:",'"  ."""■'  """  -""1  Hy 
Lac.-,laire.  I,e  wn„l,l  „a,o  „ltl,  ,,'.""."  ' '  '^"'■""'  '"•  a  v„I„„k  l,y 

"' •'-  posi. o,  ,„e  c : ,   ;":';:";:; ;"•""■"--  '"■'  vi,.  vl 

an.l.or,,.  or  „er,,aps  u^i^^^T"- '"  ?":""  "">■  ^^  '°  "-  '-a.in 

a  review  wl„ch  „    was  >r     ^1,         ,"'    '  ""'*  ■•"  '""'  "'°'"-'  <" 
->:^  -Sen,,  „,e  a,,  M,;  ril      .'.'■?,;:'■'.;'■'"",-' "-ei.  I.e  wo,„„ 

"ooK.  „,,c„  He  had  .aUe  in  ,„e  fli,,,,  „,  „,„,,  „„„  a  "^u'c'ei^^rE:;' 
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villager  had  l)een  pennitte<l  to  borrow  books  from  this  collection,  and 
oftentimes  one  mij^ht  sec  a  youn^'-  hired  man  on  the  estate  journeying 
away  from  1  lawarden  Castle  with  a  volume  of  most  precious  imjjortance, 


both  to  the  lender  an 


d  borrower. 


Ti 


le  large 


es  in  the  library  were 


each  of  them  devoted  to  special  subjects,  and.  in  late  years,  (iladstone 
returned  with  affection  to  the  Homer  table,  from  which  the  storm  of 
public  life  had  so  often  driven  him,  and  to  which,  as  often,  he  went  back 
with  joy.  In  that  library  such  authors  as  have  created  literatures  for 
their  own  exposition  had  their  separate  places,  thus  enabli.  g  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  the  members  of  his  family  to  study  them  with  ease;  and  there 
was  no  more  interesting  sight  for  a  biblioi)hile  than  the  Horace  table, 
or  the  theology  table,  or  the  .Armenian  table,  as  these  subjects,  one  after 
another,  came  before  him  in  the  days  of  his  respite  from  arduous  labors. 
More  interesting  than  any  or  all  his  books  to  Gladstone  was  the 
^voman  who  sat  with  him  through  so  many  days  and  nights,  whose 

father's  castle  became  his  home,— the  daughter  of  Sir  Stephen  Glynne 

Mrs.  William  E.  (iladstone.  The  relationship  in  which  these  two  souls 
have  stood,  labored,  sorrowed,  triumphed,  has  furnished  an  ideal  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  human  marriages.  Mrs.  Gladstone  has  been  his 
inspirer  and  guide,  his  closest  and  best  friend,  his  sincerest  appre- 
ciator  and  profoundest  critic,  his  companion  in  soul  and  intellect,  since 
that  lovely  day  in  which  they  found  themselves  man  and  wife  in  Hawar- 
den  Castle.  Sh.e  has  matched  his  almost  measureless  capacity  for  work 
with  her  own.  She  has  equaled  his  with  her  own  intensity  of  conviction 
and  her  own  comprehensiveness  of  intellect.  She  has  gone  with  him 
through  severe  campaigns  in  Midlothian,  attending  to  his  wants  as  a 
mother  might  care  for  a  child,  partaking  of  the  exciteinent  of  approv- 
ing cheers  and  sharing  with  him  the  dangers  of  threatening  mobs;  at  his 
right  hand  supplying  him  with  this  needed  help  or  that  note  of  manu- 
script, nursing  him  through  colds,  and  arranging  for  his  hours  of  sleep, 
relieving  his  mind,  if  possible,  from  the  thousand  cares  which  come 
with  a  family  of  children — ^loved  and  nurtured  as  have  been  Gladstone's 
children,  going  with  him  to  the  little  graveyard,  and  standing  with  him 
by  the  empty  cradle,  traveling  to  the  last  from  place  to  place  on  the 
planet,  that  her  espoused  and  heroic  husband  might  gain  relief  from  tor- 
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•■■oimsellur, 


an 


It  would  have  hecn  impossible  for  Gladst 
ythiiif,'-lii^t>the  measure  of 


Diie  to  have  accom])Iis!ic(l 


ress,  if  lie  had  \> 


success  in  so  many  realms  of  I 


iiunan  l)ro^- 


t  IK.  „,.„l  „cc„  oiiuT-...,.,.  ass.,Atc,l  ,„  nis  ,a,„„v  inc.  .Mrs  (ih.l- 
S.O..C  l,|,s  ,,,01  a„<l  ,„a„.-„.H  ,l,o  vast  ,„„„l,er  .,f  visit'c-s  cla,„..,-i,„.  f„r 
IHT  l,„s  ,a„,l  .,  prcoics  l,„„r..  a„.l  ra,-cly.  if  over,  l,as  ll,o  l„„„l,,os,  hoc, 

,3      '  T     ""•  "V"  '""'"'  ■•'"""'■"  "•"  ""'^■"-  "'  '-  '"">■  •■■"'I 
pone     I,v  ,1,0   ,r„,  a„d  „„en„-om  a,l„,i„is,r,a,io„  sl,o  l,.a.,  o.„„l„oto,l 

Togo    or  „„     1„„,  sho  has  „a:i<od  al„,os.  ,lail,  ,o  ,l,o  lit.lc  ol,„rol,  in 

Ik  v,I  aKo  uhoro  ,l,o  |.;„,.|isl,  |.re„,ior  has  of.on  roa.l  ,l,o  los.s.,,,.  a„,l 

111..  i,„c  f„o„,a  I,  Ioa,l,„g  fr,„„  ,|,o  Cas,lo  ,„  ,l,o  oh.irol,  l.as  hoo„ 

' '"  ">■  '"'"'  '"""  "'  ""-  «l,o„  IWtisI,  a„,l  i„.on,a,i„„al  s.a.os- 

m  nsl„p  was  rooo,vi„K  its  bos,  i„spira,i„„  fr„„,  ,|,o  ol„,rol,Koi„K  „f  ,l,is 

n  issouUo  ccplo.    \M,o„  „o  „o„,  for.l,,  as  „as  l,is  halA,  wi,„      o 

.  a,,  .   o  s.ro,,,.„o„  „is  ,„roa.,y  s„por„  p„vsioa,  „r,a„is„,  „y  o„„i,; 

llic  luve  vvl„ol,  si,o  o.„,ooivo,l  „l,o„  llrst  thov  „,«  i„  haly 

^c,  l„s  fa,<,ri,o  o.xorciso  «as  „„ly  one  of  cl,c  n,a„v  w.iy.,  i„  „l,iol, 
^..s  .rc,„c,„  o„s  pouors  „oro  o,„pl„yo,l.    Ho  „„„ld  as  likoly  akc  a  oo, 
pan,o„    a„,l.  „l„lo  p„„ri„.  „.„  ,„„„  „„  ,,„„„  „,  „.     .  '■^  ' 

,  or   udvo  „„  OS  „,.  so.  l„„,sol(  al,„„,  .„o  propara.ion  of  a„  ad.Iros" 
as  r.or.l  Keotor  o  ,l,o  L  ,„vorsi,y.  or  a„s„or  ,l,o  oomn,a„d  of  l,is  Ouec, 
o    roso,,,  l„„,.solf  a.  .S,.  Ja„,os'  l>al.u-o.  or  Osl.orno.  or  hoRin  his^ .  , 
.o  .1,0  o.l„„r  o,  ,,,0  ■  Xi„o.oo„.l,  Cc„.„ry  or  ,l,c  -Con.o^por  ay  , 
v-v     or   1,0  l,alf  do.c,  o,l,or  ,roa.  porio.lioals  in  F.„g,a„d  or  .\„  o   oa 
to  „l„ol,   ,0  oo„,r,l„„o,l;  or  porhaps  I,o  wouM  l.o  fo„n,l  a,  .1,0  s.a.ion 
n.oe„„s  Kol,or.  l^row„i„.«.  „r  ,„o  C„a„collor  of  .ho  Civorsi.y       o".' 
ford,  or  ovo„  I„s  old  frie,,.]  Cardinal  Manning:  or  he  wonl.l  join  will, 
on    of  „s  sons  or  dn„Kl„o,s  in  n,aking  a  visi.  to  son,o  l,olploss  or  n  ,' 
ortnna.o  ono  an,o„g  ,l,o  „,a„y  „l,o  livo.l  in  ,he  cottagos  on  tho  osta.c 
In  all  .hose  a„,l  n,  a  l.nndrod  o.her  „ays.  Gladstone  Uvod  his  Uftan  1 
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it  was  sharcl  most  pn^fotnully  l.y  the  woman  whom  Providence  gave 
to  hnn  as  companion.  ^ 

He  always  insisted  upon  his  right  to  his  Sundav,  and  he  attributed 
a  large  n^easurc  of  his  hcahh  an<l  good  spirits  to  the  fact  tl,at  no  o  e 
was  able  to  steal  fron.  hin.  this  golden  day.    He  usually  attended  ,1.  ily 
the  servce  at  Hawarden,  or  elsewhere,  and  those  who  have  heard  lu,n 
read  from  the  Scriptures  in  the  village  church  know  sonnnhing  o       . 
e  ln,g  winch  was  possessed  by  the  great  historian  who  averred  h 
bchef  that  Gladstone  would  have  been  the  most  fascinating   as        , 
vgorous  power  in  English  church  life,  if  he  had  taken  onltrs  and  had 
as  na  ura  ,y  he  would  have  had.  a  career  closing  in  the  Archbisho^i 
of  Canterbury  and  Prmiacy  of  all  England. 

England  has  lost  nothing,  the  world  has  gained  much  bv  the  pic- 
ture wluc    ,s  left  to  a  n,aterialistic  and  agnostic  age-of  the  Prenuer  of 
he  Bnfsh  Emp.re  standn,g  at  the  reading-desk  and  falling  the  sacred 
house  w.th  t   e  tones  which  bore  to  his  hearers  the  vision  of  L  prop  e 
the  s,gh  of  the  samt.  the  prayer  of  the  sinner,  and  the  wide  hope  of   he 
Evangehst     The  Harley  street  house  in  London,  and  surelv  1  he  Dow!" 
"iR  street  house,  never  entered  into  successful  rivalry  with  Hawarden  as 
Gladstone  s  home.     Mrs.  Gladstone's  brother  a.lded  a  new  wing  to  the 
castle  winch  he  called  the  Gla.lstone  ^^•ing,  dedicated  to  the  author 
orator  and  statesn,an.     It  has  been  what  the  title  bestowe.l  upon  the 
h  rary  would  uKhcate.  "The  Temple  of  Peace."    Plere  and  at  a  churd 
Gladstone  had  found  the  .leepest  influences  coming  into  his  life      I 
must  not  be  forgotten  at  any  point  in  Gladstone's  career,  that,  great  as 
e  was  as  a  n.an  of  letters  and  sure  and  powerful  as  was  that  stream 
of  hterary  power  enforcmg  arguments  and  illuminating  statements  in 
MS  speeches  as  a  politician,  he  was  still  more  great  as  a  churchman,  and 
seemed  never  to  get  over  the  disappointment  at  not  having  been 
allowed,  m  lus  yottth.  to  pursue  the  career  of  a  minister.     Whatever 
pecuhanty  of  mind  Mr.  (dadstone  has  shown,  may  be  traced,-at  least  it 
has  been  mfluenced  largely  by_the  fact  that  he  has  relied  upon  his 
rehg,ous  conv.ctions  as  the  sole  foundation  of  the  political  structure  he 
would  budd.    Pie  has  Hve<l  a  singularly  upright  and  blameless  life.    But 
he  has  done  more  than  this,  he  began  and  continued  his  career  in  the 
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Gladstone's  home  was  always  a  resort  of  poets,  artists,  theologians, 
and  politicians,  from  every  (|narter  of  tiie  world.  Even  Gladstone's  ab- 
liorrence  of  tobacco  yielded  to  Tennyson,  in  order  tiiat  the  two  great 
friends  might  enjoy  happy  days  togetlier. 

John  Rnskin  had  called  himself  a  Tory  sncli  as  Homer  and  Walter 
Scott,  an<l  he  had  violently  berated  (Gladstone,  and  his  biography,  by 
Professor  Collinwood,  furnishes  no  more  delightful  [..ige  than  this: 

-Dnrinp;  this  term,   1883,  lie  was  prevailed  upon  to  allow  himself  to 
be  nominated  as  a  candidate  for  tl:e  rectorsliip  uf  the  University  of  Glas- 
g<nv.     He  liad  been  asked  to  stand  in  the  Conservative  interest  in  1880 
and  he  had  l)een  worried  into  a  ratiier  rough  replv  to  the  Liberal  party' 
when  after  some  correspondence  they  asked  him  whether  he  sympathized 
wilh  Lord  I'.eaconsfield  or  Mr.  Gladstone.  'What  in  the  devil's  name  '  he 
exclamied,  'have  you  to  do  with  cither  Mr.  Disraeli  or  Mr.  Gladstone' 
You  are  students  at  the  University,  and  have  no  more  business  with  polil 
tics  than  you  have  with  rat-catching.     Had  you  ever  read  ten  words  of 
mme  with  understanding,  you  would  have  known  that  I  care  no  more 
either  for  Mr.  Disraeli  or  Mr.  Gladstone  than  for  two  old  bagpipes  with  the 
drones  going  by  steam,  but  that  I  hate  all  Liberalism  as  I  do  Beelzebub, 
and  that,  with  Carlyle,  I  stand,  we  two  alone  now  in  England,  for  God  and 
the  Queen.'    After  that,  though  he  might  explain  that  he  never,  under  any 
conditions  of  provocation  or  haste,  would  have  said  that  he  hated  Libcraf- 
ism  as  he  did  Mammon,  or  Belial,  or  Moloch;    that  he  'chose  the  milder 
Hend  of  Ekron  as  the  true  exponent  and  patron  of  Liberty,  the  God  of 
J-'lies;'  still  the  matter-of-fact  Glaswegians  were  minded  to  give  the  scoffer 
a  wide  berth.  He  was  put  up  as  an  independent  candidate  in  the  three-cor- 
nered duel:  and,  as  such  candidates  usuall;.  fare,  he  fared  badly.    The  only 
wonder  is  that  three  hundred  and  nineteen  students  were  found  to  vote 
tor  him,  instead  of  siding,  in  political  orthodoxy,  with  Mr.  Fawcett  or  the 
Marquis  of   Bute.'' 

Vet  Rnskin  changed  his  opinion. 

After  his  leaving  public  life,  it  became  much  more  easy  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  spend  time  with  his  correspondence,  and  to  make  play  of 
literary  work.  But  he  has  known  so  well  the  use  of  time  in  all  his  life, 
that  he  has  been  exceedingly  productive  as  a  letter  writer,  and  many 
volumes  attest  the  delight  of  his  studies  in  the  form  of  essays.  As  an 
example  of  his  use  of  time,  Mr.  Lucy,  writing,  in  1882,  tells  us: 
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"One  ni^^Iu  last  scssi,.,,.  uh,„  ,1,,  1,.;  ,  ,  **  ' 

anci   were    I.a,li„^   ,„.    I.i^i    2n      i    ' ^i  , '"""'''r  --^'  '"  '-'^1.  >I>-nts. 

"''••""^^l.  an  i„u„,„,e  ,„,,„„^  '  "      ,'"        '■  '   •"'"•   ^^'"'•^'""^'   «'^' 

;-  -an  on  writing  rapi.llv.  '  As    ^on  a    th    T  f  "'"^  ^'""  "'^  <"--- 

'^f>-'^'  the  ability  of  a  vunn./ln  \.    ,  V^^'^^        •'^'"■'''"■^'  "''•  "'">  'li^- 

"';^>-  '-fore  the  erush  ea;„e    ',     "  L"  tf  f  ??,  ""^  ''''  '"^  '"--» 
t'ally   set   forth   uritin^-tab.'es     unl   I.;         ,    '"''''-■  '''•-•'■^' ^''•^' l''--vi,Ien- 
pressed  forward,  the  IVenner'.a      ,     ,  '   "'"f  '''^'   ""-''"^^  -^  '"-.bers 
-"   -itin,  as  if  the  inunedli:  d.j     r^?,:^'  f  ^"^-'"  "^  '-  ^'i->ursc 
'"  ''our  doled  ont  to  tl^e  .ninions  of    j,"  '     '  7V"  """  "'^'  ^^■"I'^■"^•^■ 

'^'.^t  n>en,ber  approached  the  uicke"   Mr  ,'f  ' ''^'"'-     ''^■^  ■^'-'>  ^-  «'h' 

rc'sinned  i„-.s  seat  on  the  Treasury  •.„.;  "  "''  '"'''  ''^'■^-■''  tLrou^d, 
K--'S:  through  ,he  process  X^k  1  ^  'T'  '™  ""  ^^'^'"^  as  bef,'c 
;he  obstrnctionists  to  trot  ot,  t  ^  ^1  h""'"-    ^^  ^'^'^■"  ^^  ''  '"--«i 

J"  these  circun.stancvs,  uhen  the  /om  '  *'"''""^""'  ^''fOfJ,'''  the  lobbies 
of  ten  or  a  dozen  Roin^  int^on  ob  °  !  '  !'  """'"'''">•  ^"-■•"-'-  a  n„-nority 
;irc.I  into  the  other,  a  lis"  n  "en.pi  /     llV:'''^*"'-    "^  ^^^'^  "^  ^'--'  '-"- 

-ity  and  vaU,e  one  „,ay  h^;^!:  J^"^  t'"^'""  '^  ''''■    ^'  ''^ 
fragment  of  the  collection  of  ■  vorie    nnd    m  '''"'''"  "'  ^'^^ 

the  South  Kensington  ^U......  Z^TlZZr':  ^^"""^'  " 

less  objects  of  interest  in  Ifannrden  Castle  '^""taunng  count- 

this';;a:Se: ' '^A,!;;::T  ::r  \"""  "'--^  ^  '"^'  ^^'-^'^  --^inin. 

House  ofton..on:^      :^:   7^'' T'''^^  ^'^  ■"'-"^  "f  t.,: 
hotior  of  England  .swell  '  V  "'''""■  '''"''  fe-estahlish  the 
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he  wrote  articles  flhtrXr  '^'^'\'"'^  ^^'""^^^^  '"^-st,  and 

"""''  "^^^"tnitcs  echpsing  his  former  studies 
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by  tl.c  l.rilliaiu-y  ,.f  I,i.s  style  and  tlu-  aflluciu-c  .,f  I,i,s  learning.    TI,c  -rcat 
worl.I  wlmh  hv  lia.l  Uxu^hi  aii.l  in  wliich  he  Iia.l  aoto<l  for  so  long  a  dnic 
he  could  not  wholly  f.-rsakcand.  n,, ,,.  a  recent  dale,  if  one  was  fortnnatc 
enongh  to  hnd  him  at  liiarritx.  or  in  tlu-  Kivicra.  he  uas  .sure  to  see 
Gladstone  anndst  puhlicists,  diplomatists,  statesmen,  literary  men  artists 
of  otlier  countries,  lea.ling  the  conversation  and  surpassing  anv  or  all 
.  by  the  mterest  of  his  remarks      lie  was  constantiv  turning  to'his  old 
authors  and  hnding  his  early  love  well  ,)laced.     His  treatment  of  the 
author  of  the  "Analogy  of  Xatin-al  and  Revealed  Religion"  is  a  tardy 
p.cce  of  justice  which  came  at  last  to  the  great  Ihshop  of  Durham  and  is 
a  witness  of  (dadst.me's  piety,  thorough  scholarship,  an<l  conscientious 
HHlustry.     He  .lelightcd  himself  an<I  his  readers  with  graceful  and  in- 
cisive studies  of  Sheridan  and  the  English  poets.  IJut  his  deeper  thought 
ran  toward  the  great  subject  of  the  unity  of  Christendom. 

The  present  occupant  of  the  Papal  chair  has.  bv  his  pietv.  learning 
and  philanthropy,  endeared  himself  to  all  Christians  throughout  the 
world,  and  it  uas  impossible  that  tlie  letter  which  the  Pope  addressed 
to  the  English  peo,.le  should  not  produce  a  great  impression  upon  the 
public  mind.     It  furnished  evidence  that  Leo  XHL  deeply  desired  the 
unity  of  Christ's  flock  in  the  world.    Gladstone  had  for  a  long  time  been 
.n  correspondence  with  the  old  Catholics,  so-called,  and  with  men  who 
stood  .11  the  position  occupied  by  Dr.  Dcillinger  and  Cardinal  Mannin- 
and  he  was  sincerely  interested  in  bringing  about  a  union  of  the  dis- 
severed ranks  of  Christianity  into  one  great  army  of  the  Lord      It  is 
doubtful  if  (dadstone  would  have  done  much  to  please  the  Dissenters 
although  without  the  Dissenters  in  England  we  could  hardly  conceive  of 
Gladstone's  having  won  some  of  his  greatest  victories  for  righteousness 
The  discussion  turned  upon  the  point  of  the  validity  of  orders  in  the 
English  Established  Church.    Gladstone's  letter  was  worthy  of  his  trulv 
comprehensive  and  profoundly  irenic  intellect.     He  acknowledged  his 
joy  in  noting  "the  progressive  advance  of  a  great  work  of  restoration 
in  Christian  doctrine."     He  was  glad  that  it  was  not  confined  to  his 
own  commumon.    Lie  had  faith  in  the  future  of  the  English  Church   but 
he  indicated  that  if  the  Catholic  Church  might  agree  that  the  Anglican 
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yet  do,  in  coDip.'irison  with  wliat  I'Mij^land  oii^ht  to  liavc  done  at  an 
earlier  date,  l)nt  that  httle  was  much,  and  he  said:  "That  Cf)ercion, 
uliich  ou^ht  lonjj^  aj^'o  to  have  been  ajjplied  to  him  (the  SiiUan)  mijjlit 
even  now  be  the  means  of  averlinj^  another  series  of  massacres,  possiI)Iy 
even  cxcee(Hn^f  th(jse  wliich  we  have  already  seen."  Gladstone,  the 
man  of  peace,  had  uttered  the  word  which  for  the  moment  meant  war, 
if  necessary,  and  Lord  Rosebery.  with  his  party  in  a  small  minority,  had 
found  an  opi)ortunity  for  retiring;  from  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal 
f)arty. 

l)Ut  (iladstone's  Liverpool  speech  was  only  one  of  many  on  the  same 
subject,  and  his  pen  was  as  mif;hty  as  ever  it  had  been  in  denouncinji; 
Bulgarian  atrocities.  lie  wrote  in  the  "Xineteenth  Century"  and  else- 
where, and  the  Sultan  was  pressed  closely  by  public  opinion  in  Eng- 
land, roused  and  heated  l)y  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the  ])oint  of  making  such 
demands  as  would  satisfy  the  conscience  of  civilization.  He  proposed 
that  England,  on  her  own  resjionsibility,  should  do  righteousness. 
When  it  was  suggested  that  England  should  listen  to  the  siren  voices, 
Gladstone  said: 

"However  we  may  desire  and  strive  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  others, 
is  it  possible  for  us  to  lay  down  this  doctrine:  England  may  give  for  her- 
self the  most  solemn  pledges  in  the  most  binding  shape,  but  she  now  claims 
the  right  of  referring  it  to  some  other  jjcrson  or  persons,  State  or  S  .^s, 
not  consulted  or  concerned  in  her  act,  to  determine  whether  she  sha  .  en- 
deavor to  the  utmost  of  her  ability  to  fulfill  tliem? 

"If  this  doctrine  is  really  to  be  adopted,  I  would  respectfully  propose 
that  the  old  word  'honor'  should  be  effaced  from  our  dictionaries,  and 
dropped  from  our  language." 

The  very  presence  of  Gladstone  in  England,  laying  bare  the  peril 
of  Christian  civilization  in  the  Orient,  and  i)leading  with  intelligence 
and  earnestness  for  humanity,  is  a  fact  never  to  be  forgotten,  even  in  the 
reign  of  that  sordid  materialism  which  answered  it  not. 

Never  was  there  a  moment  in  Gladstone's  career  when  a  halting 
policv  and  vested  interests  chafed  in  Lombard  Street,  on  the  Exchange, 
and  more  sympathetically  uttered  the  old  criticism  of  Lord  Aberdeen: 
"He  is  too  obstinate.     If  a  man  could  be  too  honest,  I  should  say  he 
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tlie  lii^h  moral  and  iiu-iital  jioint  uf  view  lie  had  in  his  own  home.  He 
said,  speaking;  of  tlic  attitude  of  a  tli()iif,ditfiil  man  toward  the  past  and 
the  future: 

"ICacli  j,n'nerati(.ii  or  at,'('  of  men  is  undor  a  twofold  temptation:  the 
one  to  overrate  its  own  perfornianees  and  jjrospects.  the  other  to  luider- 
valne  the  times  |)rece(liii},r  or  follow  inj;  its  own.     Xo  },'reater  calamity  can 


hapixii  to  a  peo])k  than  to  hreak  utterly  with  its  Past 
in  its  full  hreadth  ajjplies  more  to  its  aj,'f;rej:^ate,  than  to  it 
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s  errors,  we  dislocate 
l)oint  of  departure." 


imorous:    for.  if  we  j,m1(1  its  defects,  and  f,dorif.v 


the  axis  of  the  verv  ^n-ound  which  form 
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Nothino  is  more  charaetertistio  of  Mr.  Cdadstone's  old  ag-e  than  the 
fountain  of  peri)etual  youth  huhhlinfr  up  its  lifpiid  jewels  of  thought 
from  the  very  .secrets  of  his  .soul.  Other  men  might  be  delighted  to  .see 
a  country  with  an  income  so  much  more  vast  than  its  ex'><-n(litures  as 
to  astonish  the  world:  Gladstone  knew  that  there  is  another  basis  for 
true  national  prosperity,  and  when  he  went  to  Wales  to  speak,  he  said: 

"A  country  is  in  a  good  and  sound  and  healthy  state  when  it  exhibits 
the  sjiirit  of  ])rogress  in  all  its  institutions  and  in  all  it's  operations;  and  when 
with  that  spirit  of  progress  it  combines  the  spirit  of  affectionate  retrospect 
ui)on  the  times  and  the  generations  that  have  gone  before,  and  the  deter- 
mination to  husband  and  to  turn  at  every  jioint  to  the  best  account  all  that 
these  previous  generations  have  accumulated  of  what  is  good  and  worthy 
for  the  benefit  of  us.  their  children." 

Such  persistent  vitality  of  thought  was  associated  in  Gladstone  with 
a  charm  of  manner  and  a  reality  of  faith  so  comprehensive  as  to  gather 
into  its  friendship  some  of  those  who  had  been  most  strongly  antagonis- 
tic to  him  in  other  years.  No  one.  for  example,  paid  a  more  touching 
tribute  to  Gladstone  after  his  life  had  closed,  than  Mr.  Balfour,  leader 
of  the  Tory  Government,  who,  rising  from  a  bed  of  sickness,  sought 
to  do  himself  and  his  party  the  honor  (for  he  could  add  nothing  to  the 
laurels  of  Gladstone)  of  placing  upon  record  his  opinion  of  that  great 
man.  Lord  Salisbury's  address  alone,  in  which  he  made  special  men- 
tion of  the  fact  that  Gladstone  must  be  known  as  the  incartiation  of 
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One  of  Gladstoiif's  earlier  l)i()(,'rai)Iicrs  lias  toM  us  a  story  that,  at 
one  time,  in  the  history  of  thai  hninc  wluiv  ar<rumentation  was  as  much 
a  staple  of  its  life  as  relij^ion  was.  the  youii.t,--  Wiiliani  Gladstone  ami 
his  sister  Mary  were  disputiiij,^  as  to  the  pn)i)er  place  on  the  wall  for  a 
picture  loved  by  l.oth  of  them.  The  old  Scotch  servant.  standin.L,-  upon 
the  ladder,  was  useless,  hut  interested  in  the  discussion,  while  the  two 
argued  about  the  momentous  matter.  William  was  chivalrous,  and 
Mary  was  possibly  weary,  but  certainly  she  did  not  yield,  until  the 
brother  pau.sed  and  the  contest  was  ended  without  convincing  him. 
The  servant  was  directed  to  hang  the  picture  as  Mary  desired,  but  he 
knew  young  William,  and  that  his  power  of  argument  was  unexhausted. 
Possibly  he  knew,  also,  that  William  was  right.  At  any  rate,  he  went 
across  the  room  and  drove  a  nail  in  the  i)Iace  William  had  suggested. 
When  questioned  as  to  his  re.-ison  for  this  course  of  action,  he  said: 
"Awell.  nn'ss.  that  will  do  to  hang  the  i)icture  on  when  ye'll  have  to  come 
round  to  Master  Willie's  opeenion." 

The  fact  is  that  the  spirit  of  human  progress  has  heard  with  no  little 
interest  the  contention  winch  William  f-Iwart  (iladstone  has  urged,  and 
the  argument  which  he  has  used  against  what  is  perhaps  least  objection- 
ably characterized  as  fear,  ignorance  and  political  bigotry.  He  has 
seemed  to  be  the  Great  Defeated,  and  he  certainly  closed  his  life,  after 
England's  voice  had  joined  in  the  chorus  of  praise  for  his  earlier  achieve- 
ments, with  the  great  desire  of  his  heart  unaccomi)lished  in  the  form 
of  legislation.  This  spirit  of  progress  has  been  patient  and  yet  far-see- 
ing. After  Toryism  has  hung  its  picture  as  it  pleased,  there  has  been  a 
nail  hammered  into  the  opposite  wall,  and  when  Conservatism  objects, 
the  spirit  of  progress  may  say,  with  the  old  Scotch  servant:    "Awell,  that 
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Tlu-  ,n.,ral  inllucnco  of  s„d,  a  n,an  as  Mr  (ila.lsl,,,,,.  r..sc  (ar  al,ovc 
any  a„,K.,pa„„„  l„s  y„mh  s,,,,..,..,,.  i„  ,„..  ran.-..  a,„l  „„al  " 
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m,  1  have  seen,e,l  h„licro„slv  i„co„„,e,e,u.    I,  „as  his  n.oral  „ C^  ,' 
«h,      conf„,„„le,l  his  foes.     The  Irela,,,!  he  a,.e„,„,e,l  ,o    I  •     w 
wo,.    ,,ave  „,fere.l  a  co„,p,e,e  resistance  ,o  „,crelv  in.eile    ,        o  .' 

S,<  ney  Sn,,,h  was  h„,„oro„s  a„,l  accra.e  as  to  .he  spirit  of 'h  J, 
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If  ever  this  Ireland  lias  been  made  rcasDiiaMo.  it  has  iiocn  hy  a  maij 
who,  horrifying  Protestantism  on  the  one  hand  hy  his  insistence  that 
Catholics  should  be  fairly  treated,  and  nuiking  Catholics  indignant,  on 
the  (jthcr  hand,  by  his  searching  criticism  of  the  X'atican,  could  sjilen- 
didly  lling  out  over  all  the  discussion,  the  illumination  of  a  moral  genius. 
This  spiritual  clement  abided  like  a  twilight  frf)m  another  world,  and  in 
it  no  man  could  seriously  deny  the  sovereignty  of  celestial  elements. 

That  Mr.  Gladstone  was  boundlessly  charitable,  and  therefore  strin- 
gently economical  in  the  expenditures  of  himself  and  his  family,  is 
attested  by  thousands  of  causes  he  relieved,  once  even  going  so  far  as 
to  sell  a  portion  of  his  library,  and  cease  gathering  rare  specimens  of 
old  china.  That  Mr.  Gladstone  exercised  the  height  of  an  energetic  ora- 
tory and  thus  controlled  men  who  were  o])posed  to  him  in  political 
opinion,  is  instanced  a  hundred  times  by  his  Parliamentary  achieve- 
ments. Tliat  an  intellectual  splendor,  gorgeous  if  never  dry,  ditTused 
itself  by  the  processes  of  rellection  and  refraction  in  countless  streams 
of  fascinating  influence,  is  demonstrated  in  review  articles,  almost  with- 
out number,  in  orations  which  have  already  taken  their  place  with  the 
eloquent  utterances  of  Burke  and  Chatham,  and  in  discussions  of  liter- 
ary problems  as  comprehensive  and  keen  as  any  written  in  his  time.  But 
all  of  these  are  greater  by  the  fact  that  they  were  associated  with  and 
partly  derived  from  a  spiritual  energy,  the  like  of  which  has  not  mani- 
fested itself  in  another  personality  in  our  century.  Mr.  O'Connor  Power 
furnishes  us  with  a  single  incident  of  its  influence.     He  says: 


"The  division  lobby  is  often  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Tiicre  are  huddled  together  for  a  brief  space  all  the 
strange  and  varied  personalities  of  the  House.  Even  in  the  lobby,  however, 
the  great  personality  of  Mr.  Gladstone  stands  out.  It  is  his  usual  custom 
to  rush  to  one  of  the  writing  tables,  and,  after  his  fashion,  on  which  the 
grand  symmetry  and  orderliness  of  his  great  life  have  been  planned  and 
relentlessly  ])ursne<l.  he  will  not  wholly  lose  even  the  brief  space  of  time 
which  is  there  expended.  Accordingly  he  is  to  be  seen  writing  away  for  dear 
life — sometimes  holding  the  blotting-pad  on  his  knees  when  he  goes  back 
to  the  House,  and  often  calmly  puKsuing  his  work  amid  the  shouts  of  hatred 
or  triumph  around  him. 

"But  on  Tuesday  night,  for  a  moment,  he  allowed  the  natural  man 
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ments  upon  which  it  i  fou  d  d  a  d^'n  '""■^r  '•''"'  "•"^"^^■*'  "'^-  -•"''- 
confidence  after  the  lapse  of  fif^^;  vt  n  T  "'  '  ''"^•'"^'  "'^"  ^'^-^- 
whoareabletocarrvitom  o  nuK  ,  I  ■  .  '•"■""'"'^■"•lation  is.  to  those 
That  is  an  extraordi  ar  histo  Z  ^"1^ '."■>,  .'^^  f-^'"---"  Revolution. 
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Aiiurica  tliesc  two  tliini,^s  coiuhincd:  tlu'  lovo  of  freedom  and  respect  for 
law,  and  a  desire  for  tlie  maintenance  of  order:  and  wiierc  you  find  tlicse 
two  tllinJ,^s  combined,  love  of  freedom  topetlicr  with  respect  for  law,  and 
the  desire  for  order,  you  have  the  elements  of  national  excellence  and 
national  greatness." 

At  the  Victoria  Art  Gallery,  in  Dundee,  he  in(lulj,a'(l  in  quite  dif- 
ferent considerations,  which,  however,  have  been  equally  impressive  to 
him.     He  said: 

"I'.eauty  is  an  element  of  innnense  pecuniary  value.  The  traditional 
cultivation  of  taste  and  i)roduction  of  beauty  in  industrial  objects,  is  better 
known  in  Italy,  and  very  well  known  in  France.  We  may  still  be  some 
steps  behind  in  many  departments  in  that  respect,  but  there  is  not  a  doubt 
that  in  the  enormous  commerce  of  France,  the  beauty  of  the  objects  pro- 
duced counts  from  year  to  year  for  a  great  many  millions  sterling,  and 
those  millions  sterling  would  fade  into  thin  air,  were  the  appreciation  of 
beauty  and  the  power  of  producing  beautiful  objects  to  be  taken  away, 
which,  happily,  it  hardly  can  from  such  a  people.  It  is  an  element  of  im- 
mense conunercial  value.  Let  us  look  abroad—let  us  take  our  lessons  from 
nature,  for,  after  all.  we  cannot  go  to  a  better  source,  or  as  good  a  source, 
as  to  the  works  of  Cod.  The  Almighty  has  i)rovided  this  earth  with  the 
beautiful,  and  has  made  the  beauty  of  the  land  in  whicli  we  are  appointed 
to  be  born,  and  in  which  we  live,  an  important  instrument  in  stirring  up  in 
us  and  for  confirming  in  us  that  devoted  attachment  to  our  country,  whic'h, 
I  hope— under  the  name  of  patriotism  or  whatever  other  name — which,  I 
believe,  always  has  been  a  jiointed  characteristic  of  individuals,  and  which, 
I  trust,  always  will  be  a  marked  and  pointed  characteristic  of  those  who  will 
succeed  them  in  following  generations.  The  Almighty  has  given  us  a  lesson 
in  tliis  resi)ect  in  making  IHs  works  beautiful,  .showing  that  He  suggests 
to  us  to  make  our  works  !)eautiful,  humbly  and  reverently,  but  yet  believing 
that  if  in  every  department  of  life  we  are  following  that  example  He  will 
regard  it  with  favor,  and  crown  it  with  His  blessing." 

What  he  said  of  Bright  when  that  life  closed,  may  be  said  in  a  still 
higher  way.  of  himself: 

"Thus  it  has  come  about  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  higher  eulogy  than  is 
due  to  success.  Of  mere  success,  indeed,  he  was  a  conspicuous  example. 
In  intellect  he  mtglit  claim  a  most  distinguished  place.  But  his  cliaracter 
lies  deeper  than  intellect,  deeper  than  eloquence,  deeper  than  anything  that 
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and  gave  that  atmosphere  every  wind  „f  heaven,  as  i,e  opened  great  s„h- 
jeets  under  the  hght  of  this  moral  faculty.     Xo  doubt  he  was  deenlv 
(l.sappomted  in  the  attitude  of  the  Iri.sh  people  toward  himself  at  variou's 
times  and  toward  the  cause  to  which  he  gave  the  best  and  truest  ,levo- 
t.on  of  h,s  life.     More  heroically  than  in  anv  .liffcidtv  with   Fnglish 
opinion,  (hd  C;iadstone  pursue  his  path  with  the  unfortunate  divisions 
and  oftentimes  unrelenting  criticism  of  the  Irish  people  themselves    The 
present  writer  remembers  hearing  him.  after  he  ha<l  read   Mr    r?-irrv 
O  Urien-s  article  on  -Irish  W  rongs  and  Kngli.sh  Reme.lies."  rehearse  the 
story  there  told,  and  every  word  of  Ciladstone's  indicated  that  his  faith 
m  humanity  had  endured  much,  hut  that  it  ha<l  triumphed  over  all      Ifc 
felt  that  he  had  the  right  to  the  confidence  and  lovaltv  of  the  Irish 
people.     It  was  a  well-known  saying  of  a  great   political  philosopher 
that   his  achievement   in    .869.  his  carrying  through    Parliament    his 
Pleasure  of  disestablishment,  marked  for  English  legislation  the  "onlv 
complete  measure  of  justice  i)assed  for  Ireland  since  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion.     But  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  tiiat  Irelan<I  dist.usted  Eng- 
land's dispo.s.tion  and  ability  to  do  anything  to  remedv  wrongs  which 
had  been  visited  upon  her.  and  which  had  produced  chronic  irritation 
Englishmen,  on  the  other  hand,  .saw  how  nearlv  impossible  it  was  to 
conciliate  a  people  who  believe.l  that  they  had  suflere.l  centuries  of 
Inim.liation  and  outrage,  with  now  and  then  a  vear  or  .so  of  kindness 
and  an  act  of  l.roth.erly  love.     It  had  all  been  descnbed  in  the  phrase 
which  was  ap,)lied  to  I.:nglish  rule  in  Ireland-"an  alternation  of  kicks 
and  kindness,  kicks  freely  given  and  kindness  grudginglv  bestowed"- 
and  a  phrase  like  this  has  a  marvelous  power  for  traveling  from  cottage 
to  cottage  in  a  land  like  Ireland.      In  Gladstone's  time  ignorant  Tathn. 
hcs  had  been  kept  ignorant,  because  thev  would  not  conform  to  the 
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stated  religion;  lie  had  seen  that  policy  ahaiuloned.  From  the  eight- 
ecntli  century  charter  schools,  which  existed  only  to  make  JVotestants 
out  of  Catholics,  drew  their  financial  support  from  rarliament  at  the 
very  time  that  Parliament  declined  to  give  a  penny  for  the  sui)port  of 
schools  which  would  have  reached  the  vast  majority  of  the  population; 
he  had  seen  National  schools  open  their  doors  to  Catholic  children, 
although  they  were  superintended  by  a  hoard  in  which.  Protestants  ap- 
peared to  Catholic^  :.s  four  to  two,  while  the  iiopulation  indicated  Catho- 
lics to  Protestants  as  ten  to  two.  To  make  this  less  pleasant  to  the 
Catholics,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  clergyman  had  charge  of  it  all.  Their 
very  .school  books  made  an  effort  to  crush  Irish  i)atrioti.sm,  and  Mr. 
O'Brien  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  little  Irish  children  were  graciously 
permitted  to  sing  the  following  words: 

"I  thank  the  goodness  and  the  grace 
That  on  my  birth  have  smiled. 
And  made  me  in  these  Christian  days 
A  happy  English  child." 

In  iS'-o  Gladstone  had  seen  this  happily  transformed.     The  year 
I83.-2  canio  and  went,  leaving  Ireland  and  O'Connell  utterly  dissatisfied 
with  Reform  measures,  and  Bright  himself  declared,  in  1860,  that  the 
representation  of  Ireland   in   Parliament  was  virtually  extinguished. 
Glarlstone  saw  the  Irish  Reform  Bill  carried  through  in  1868,  and  the 
right  to  vote  given  in  Irish  boroughs  to  four-pound  rate  payers,  and  in 
1884  the  English  and  Irish  franchises  were  granted  alike  to  both  peoples. 
He  had  entered  public  life  at  a  time  when  Ireland  was  asking  for  the 
removal  of  tithes  to  support  a  church  in  which  Irishmen  had  no  religious 
interest,  and  when  they  objected  they  were  coerced  by  law  with  the  aid 
of  the  military  and  police,  who  had  come  to  collect  the  tithes.     He  had 
watched  Sir  Robert  Peel's  bill,  in  1835.  and  the  amendment  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  he  had  seen  the  amendment  overthrow  the  bill,  and 
"the  surplus  revenues  of  the  established  church  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  general  education  in  Ireland."     Up  to  1837  public  opinion  in  Eng- 
land had  given  only  such  concession  as  was  necessary  to  such  schemes 
of  coercion  as  its  military  force  could  apply.    In  spite  of  the  Irish  mem- 
bers, the  Poor  Law  of  1838  had  been  carried,  and  it  was  put  into  opera- 
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we  say  it  is  the  boiiiidcMi  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  interfere,  and  eitlier  to 
enforce  upon  tiie  present  landlords  the  duties,  while  it  maintains  the  rights, 
of  pro])erty,  or  to  create  a  new  landed  proprietary,  whose  intelligence  and 
wealth  will  enable  them  to  secure  the  peace  of  society,  and  thus  lay  the 
foundation  of  national  prosperity." 

The  year  1852  came  with  a  new  spirit.  Init  it  was  not  until  Gladstone 
introduced  his  bill  in  1870  that  the  cause  of  the  Irish  tenants  made  a 
substantial  p^ain.  It  is  true  that  in.  1835,  1K41  and  1852,  Gladstone, 
having  learned  much  from  Thomas  Drummoiid,  kept  close  couipany 
with  Lord  Stanley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Derby,  on  this  subject.  Lord 
Palmerston  in  vain  tried  to  hold  back  the  current  of  popular  reform  in 
1865,  but  Gladstone  was  alert  and  ready  when  the  moment  came  and 
his  bill  achieved  "compulsory  compensation  for  improvements  effected 
against  the  will  of  the  landlord."  Swift  and  sure  was  the  progress  from 
1870  up  to  this  time,  and  now  Mr.  Gladstone  stood  with  the  phrase 
"Home  Rule"  quivering  still  upon  his  lips. 

Not  intellectual  energy,  but  moral  strength  alone,  kept  the  tribune 
of  an  often  recalcitrant  people  ever  faithful  to  their  cause,  because, 
whether  that  people  heard  or  forbore,  he  knew  the  cause  itself  was 
right. 


CHAPTER  XLIV, 
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one's  heart  had 


been  so  vyeak  as  to  l.e  hal)le  to  fail  siuhlenly;  yet  it  was  in),,ussil,Ie  for 
.-i  man  of  Air.  Gladstone's  ont-of-door  luihiis  and  initnense  vitality  i„ 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a  «lyin-  man.  He  took  a  trip  to 
Scotland,  and  wandere.l  Over  the  heather,  bravin^r  the  Scotch  rain  and 
mist,  and  enjoying  himself  thorouKhly  with  his  frieii<I  (.eorirc  Armi- 
stead. 

iVsently  there  .levelope.l  an  irritation  in  his  face  and  head  which 
robbed  him  of  all  sleep.  An  examination  of  the  .listin<,niishe(l  patient 
proved  that  the  mucous  membrane  had  swollen,  and  tiiat  no  surgical 
operation  would  be  likely  to  relieve  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  obeyed  his 
physician  and  went  to  Cannes,  where  he  had  enjoyed  many  a  pleasant 
day  with  distinguished  foreigners  in  an  atmosphere  hitherto  most  bene- 
ficial to  him.  He  was  a  little  relieved,  and.  indeed,  resumed  his  old 
habits  of  reading,  which  earlier  he  had  been  compelled  to  give  up.  He 
turned  again  to  Sir  W'alter  Scott,  and  read  his  works  with  the  keenest 
satisfaction.  All  the  new  books,  and  many  of  the  old  ones  on  theology 
were  packed  up  and  sent  to  him,  in  the  hope  that  his  health  might  so 
far  be  restored  as  to  enable  him  to  write  more  as  a  student  of  religion. 
Now  and  then  grave  symptoms  appeared,  and  the  physicians  and  Mrs. 
Gladstone  were  much  alarmed. 

It  was  thought  best  that  he  should  return  to  England,  and  he  passed 
a  few  weeks  at  Bournemouth,  where  he  endured  extreme  pain.  Now  i  is 
whole  desire  was  to  get  back  to  Hawarden  Castle.  He  had  been  kin  "y 
in  his  attentions  to  the  lowliest  of  his  tenants  in  the  hours  of  their 
sufifering  and  sorrow,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  beloved  shire,  in  which 
he  had  passed  so  much  of  his  life,  was  itself  a  welcome  to  the  dvine 
man.  ^    ^ 
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It  was  nu)St  loiicliing.  during  the  last  days  of  Mr.  Cilarlstotio's  life, 
to  observe  the  extreme  tenderness  with  uhicli  llie  whole  |)()i)nIation 
round  about  Hawarden  Castle  watched  tiic  i)riii,'ress  of  the  case  of  "the 
old  gentleman."  as  they  called  him.  Representatives  of  families  whom 
he  had  visited  in  times  of  darkness  and  distress,  came  up  with  their 
.simple  offerinj,'  of  profound  love,  and  left  the  castle  in  tears  when  they 
foimd  that  their  j^reat  and  ,t,n)od  friend  was  suiYerin,!.,'  inten.sely. 

I  he  af^ony  of  the  sick-room,  prolonjj^ed  thron,!.^h  many  weeks,  was 
shared  by  the  heart  of  iMigland.  Mr.  (iladstone  himself  complained  not. 
Uc  said  he  had  enjoyed  so  many  thousand  hours  without  pain  that  he 
was  willing  to  accept  this  siuYering  from  the  hands  of  Providence.  With 
all  the  depth  of  his  religious  emotion,  and  with  the  glow  of  his  earnest 
faith,  he  walked  bravely  on  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow,  and  it  was 
light  everywhere  about  him.  The  old  hymns  which  had  so  often  been 
sung  on  Siuiday  nights  in  Hawarden  Castle,  wore  sung  to  him  now.  Lit- 
tle Dorothy  Drew,  the  ever-loved  grandchild,  added  her  pathetic  wail 
that  her  grandfather  did  not  know  her  any  more.  Rev.  Stephen  (ilad- 
stone, son  of  the  passing  statesman,  read  the  Litany  to  him  day  after  day, 
and  as  the  accents  of  his  voice,  as  he  read,  died  away  from  the  attention 
of  the  dying  man,  he  feebly  murmured.  "Amen!"  Xo  word  he  could 
have  pronounced  would  have  conveyed  the  fidl  meaning  and  character 
of  Gladstone's  career  more  truly.  His  whole  life  had  been  an  amen  to 
all  the  divine  impulses  and  hopes  embodied  in  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  next  morning  all  the  world  knew  that  William  Ewart  Gladstone 
had  terminated  his  career,  and  from  almost  every  nation  under  heaven 
came  words  of  condolence  and  prayer.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  his 
Royal  Mother  joined  with  the  collier  and  cabdriver  in  the  conmion 
grief.  It  is  certain  that  the  world  felt  that  a  mighty  oak  had  fal'ien, 
and  the  forest  looked  strange  without  this  colossal  central  figure. 

It  was  the  plain  intention  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  his  body  should  be 
buried  in  Hawarden  churchyard,  where  the  body  of  his  wife  might  also 
lie.  From  the  time  when  Sir  Stephen  C.lynne  placed  his  daughter's 
hand  in  that  of  Gladstone,  up  to  the  moment  of  the  latter's  passing  away 
from  earth,  when  she  sat  kissing  the  hand  which  had  never  been  lifted 
in  an  unworthy  cause,  he  had  hoped,  and  she  had  hoped  that  no  event 
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Mr.  Gladstone  died  at  five  o'clock  on  nmrsdav  morning,  Mav  ..;th 
and  on  tl,e  next  Tuesday,  the  body  lay  in  tl,e  hbrarv  ai  i  lawarden' Castle 
as  beautiful  and  stately  in  death  as  in  life. 

"Head  he  lay  anionjx  his  books, 
'i'he  j)cace  of  Cod  was  in  his  looks." 

.       On  the  white  silk  couch  the  orcat  statesman  appeare<l  sleeping  as  if 
he  were  taking  a  rest  before  ad.lressing  a  great  audience  upon  some  aca- 
demic occasion.  There  lay  the  body  in  evening  dress,  an.l  over  him  hung 
the  crimson  silk  robes  of  a  <loctor  of  civil  law.     13v  his  si.Ic  was  the  Ox 
ford  cap.    The  whole  scene  .seem^l  to  indicate  that  at  any  moment  the 
man  who  was  resting  there  on  his  side,  uould  move  the  looselv  inter- 
locked lingers  lying  upon  his  bosom,  then  he  wo„ld  rise,  and.  with  tint 
youth  which  death  had  brought  back  to  the  exprc><ive  and  noble  face 
he  would  again  thrill  the  audience  waiting  yonder  for  his  words  of  in- 
spiration and  wisdom. 

Meantime  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Mav  19,  was  crowded  in  everv 
part  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  the  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  leader  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  had  come  to  the  Llouse  seriously  suffer- 
mg  from  impaired  health,  arose,  giving  evidence  in  every  attitude  and 
m  every  tone  of  his  voice,  that  he  shared  the  iniblic  grief.  The  heads  of 
all  present  were  uncovered  and  Mr.  Balfour  proposed  the  address  to 
the  Oueen. 
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Sir  William  Vernon  Ilarconrt,  im  tlic  part  of  the  Liberals.  oltVrnl 
but  a  word,  but  it  was  sincere  and  syinpatbetic,  and  the  House  ad- 
jonrncd, 

'i'lic  next  day  tiic  Tarliaincnt  of  l':nj,dan(l  forf,'ot  whether  (iladstnno 
had  been  counted  a  Conservative  or  a  Liberal.  This  unparalleled  career 
shone  so  radiantly  before  those  who  Iiad  been  his  antaj^onists  or  his  allien 
that  rarely,  if  ever,  did  friend  and  foe  iniite  so  heartily  in  jjenerous  words 
of  appreciation,  as  upon  this  occasion.  Lord  Salisbiny,  perha])s  the 
ablest  man  whom  (JIadstcjne  e\er  met  in  debate,  a  man  who  perfectly 
shared  ( lladstone's  passion  for  scholarship  and  his  enthusiastic  devotion 
to  the  Cluirch,  pointed  to  ( iladstone's  career  as  that  of  a  j^reat  Christian 
statesman.  Mr.  .\rthur  I'>alfour,  wiio  rose  above  the  weakness  of  body 
from  which  he  was  evidently  sulTerinjj:,  uttered  a  uKJSt  just  and  eloquent 
euloj;y,  while  John  Dillon,  carrying;  in  his  trembling  voice  the  tears  of 
Ireland,  gave  Ireland's  best  and  truest  friend  cordial  words  of  prai.se 
that  will  always  be  reiJcated;  and  Sir  William  Vernon  liarcourt,  who 
had  labored  with  Cladstonc,  for  the  most  i)art,  in  perfect  harmony, 
through  the  long  trials  of  Liberalism  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  en- 
shrined the  mighty  dead  in  words  as  white  and  beautiful  as  was  the  life  ■ 
of  his  departed  friend.  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  also  honored  himself 
in  offering  memorable  words  of  discriminating  praise. 

The  mortal  part  of  the  generous  neighbor  and  kind  friend,  followed 
by  the  family,  was  borne  by  loving  viflagers  and  lifelong  servants  past 
the  nooks  of  Hawardcn  Park  most  often  visited  by  the  laborious  states- 
man, and,  having  been  placed  in  the  village  church,  it  received  tender- 
est  honor  from  the  vast  crowd  of  friends  assembled  there. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  avoid  the  gathering  of  crowds  upon  the 
streets  of  London,  and  on  Thursday  morning  at  two  o'clock  the  cata- 
falque was  i)laced  in  Westminster  Hall.  Canon  Wilberforce  conducted 
an  appropriate  service.  At  each  corner  of  the  catafalque  candles  were 
lighted,  and.  in  recognition  that  a  chivalric  crusader  of  Jesus  Christ 
had  come  and  passed  that  way,  a  large  Armenian  cross  shone  at  the 
head.  Daylight  revealed  thousands  waiting  in  the  street,  anxious  to 
view  the  remains.  Dukes  and  peers  jostled  against  costermongers  and 
street  cleaners;  duchesses  and  wives  of  cabinet  ministers  vied  with  sew- 
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ing  women  and  shop  ^Wh  to  pay  lioimr  t..  a  man  of  iniivi'r>al  iptorcst- 
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the  cotVm.     Xot  alone  was  Sir  William  \ 
control  Iiis  emotions  as  the  ealm  f; 
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eds  were  thrilled,  as  once  hv 


SIC  so  now  hy  the  Mleiiee  of  tli(.>e  tinely  nioMed  lii)S.      He  had 


their  mu 

found  Life  in  death 

Without  nhlitary  pomp  and  pa,i;eaiitr\ ,  this  least  spectacular  cere- 
monial in  I-JiKlan.rs  history  went  on.      It  was  the  funeral  .)f  the  truest 
Commoner.     Xot  .so  many  human  hein^s  had  crowded  into  the  space 
about  the  Hall,  even  on  the  occasion  of  the  (jueen">  Diamond  Jubilee. 
As  Gladstone's  whispered  rcMjuest  had  made  it,  it  was  "very  simple;"  as 
his  character  and  career  had  made  it  also,  it  was  very  sublime.     The 
Prince  ,.f  Wales  an<l  the  Duke  of  ^■ork  were  anion},'  the  pall-bearers, 
but  a  (piarter  of  a  million  of  people  thronj,a-d  about  to  carry  (iladstone 
in  thiir  hearts  forever.     I  lere  and  there  tlamed  a  bit  of  color  or  gleamed 
a  strip  of  ft^old.  but  more  impressive  than  hendds.  bislioi)s.  prince.,,  privy 
councilors,  laced  diplomats  and  the  richly  attired  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  bearing  the  mace  on  his  shoulder,  was  the  hushed  and 
mournful  throng  who  beheld  the  family,  the  llawanlen  villa^H-rs  and 
servants  followiui.;  the  oaken  coftin  into  the  X'alhalla  of  lui-dand.    The 
great  Abbey  (piivered  with  the  -randly  solemn   nmsic.      Handel  and 
Schubert,  and   iieethoven.  Topladv.  Watts.   Xewman  and  David  the 
psalmist,  had  loaned  their  j^nMiius  to  the  hour,  and  Canninj?  and  Pitt, 
Browning  and  Tenny.son  gave  (iladstone  august  companionship.     Tlie 
future  King  of  I-ngland  extended  his  hand  in  .sym|)athy  to  the  widow 
who  looked  long  and  tenderly  int(3  the  grave  and  then  glanced  upward 
to  heaven.     T'le  dirge  trembled  into  a  whisper  and  the  ceremony  was 
done. 

As  the  late.st  echo  of  his  favorite  hymn.  "Praise  to  the  Holiest." 
resounding  yet  from  the  great  choir  of  one  hundred  voices,  was  lost 
in  the  sorrowful  tones  of  "The  Dead  March  in  Saul."  whicli  wei)t  them- 
selves away  amidst  the  arches  of  the  majestic  Abbey,  old  and  life-long 
friends  lingered,  unwilling  to  quit  the  solemn  scene.     Around  them 
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wire  iiu'nii«ii;ils  of  iIk.si-  \\li..m  tlu.y,  with  ( il;ii|>t..m'.  Iiad  lioiKircd  in 
litV,  rmil  uitli  tlioc  tliiv  wcir  pidiu-  to  roinaiti.  I'jx)!)  ilieir  faces  "the 
h^ht  tli.it  iK'vcr  was  ')ii  sea  or  land"  played  titfiilly  tIiroU),di  tears.  Was 
(i!a<lstonc  understood?  They,  at  least,  understood  him.  for  to  them, 
it  was  more  clear  than  ever  that  he  came  into  this  world  of  ours,  not  the 
roii(hn-ed  and  polislied  pearl  his  earlier  friends  exhibited  with  acclaim, 
Init  ratlier  entered  he,  at  hirth,  an  acorn  of  true  An>,do-Sa.\on  ijeiiesis, 
a  veritable  forest-monarch  as  yet  enfolded  and  soon  to  unfold,  a  ^'reat 
tree  whose  multiform  development  was  destined  to  have  iiothinj;  of 
the  hard  and  hopeless  consistency  of  even  the  bri.i,ditest  of  lifeless  jewels, 
but  rather  that  (leei)er  and  more  vital  consistency  with  its  past  which 
;i  wide-Iimbcd  and  constantly  {^rowinj;  kinj;  of  the  wood.s  has  with  the 
brcnvn  nut  rottinjj^  at  the  root  of  the  many-br.mched  oak.  None  who 
first  entered  into  the  secret  of  his  p^cnius  had  expected  otherwise.  An 
acorn,  indeed,  was  this,  of  God's  ow  n  creaiion  and  p]antin^^  To  attain 
himself,  as  feel)ly  foreseen,  there  must  needs  be  unwelcome  disturb- 
ances, traj,nc  breakiiiffs  of  the  bepraised  and  j^dossy  shell  by  unpleasant 
uru^intjs  of  something;  within.  sprinj4;-time  pantos  and  iimumerable  out- 
ie;ichini.js. 

If  Sir  John  (Gladstone's  son,  William  I'.wart.  had  been  only  a  per- 
fectly sphered  ivory  or  beryl  ball  (jf  conservatism,  brilliant  and  suffi- 
ciently pure,  the  j^^ift  of  heaven  mij^ht  have  been  kept  securely  and  com- 
prehensively enough  in  a  .ijolden  box,  but  \u<  hope  would  have  yone  out 
in  any  ])roposcd  i)lantinj:f  of  such  an  um-esponsive  thitifj;  in  our  world's 
rich  soil.  But  imft)rtunatcly  for  Toryism,  and  fortunately  for  Liberal- 
ism, he  was  a  vital  seed,  not  a  cold  «;eni.  and,  j^ranted  -an  and  rainfall, 
he  could  not  and  he  did  not  remain  ever  an  understandable,  manajijeable, 
erubescent  and  dead  item  of  human  life's  equation,  but  he  was,  instead, 
an  ever  wondrous,  and  perhaps  to  the  dull-eyed,  a  too  eas'cr  and  elusive 
reality  into  wlujse  career  the  life  and  hope  of  this  planet  ran  for  succor, 
and  from  whose  bcinq-  and  action  there  went  forth  a  revcalment  of  God 
in  the  fortn  of  humanity.  Three  score  and  ten  years  had  passed  since 
Tennyson  and  he  talked  of  the  future  they  dreamed  for  Arthur  Henry 
1  fallam.    Fifty  years  ago.  death  silenced  Hallam  and  each  of  those  years 
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"A  life  uitli  civic  acfinn  warm, 
A  M)ul  (.11  lii^liot  iiii»i(in  sent, 
A  potent  voice  of  I'arliamcnt. 
A  pillar  stca(lfa>t  in  ilic  storin." 

Tliosc  wonis  of  Tennyson  canic  t.,  nianv  a  heart  on  tliai  Mav  day 
wlien  tlie  silent  crow.l  vanislie.i  from  the  .\i,l.cv.  Vo.uler,  In  the  si,'|c 
(.1  Robert  i'.rounin-  m.l  in  front  of  the  Chancer  nionnnient  lav  the  poet 
who  wrote  the  prefatory  -'nnet  for  ( ila.Istone's  heart-searclnn^^  appeal 
for  MonlcneKM-o;  now  aii.l  hither  had  heen  borne  tlie  remains  of  the 
siates...an  to  be  bnrie.I  next  to  tiie  .ln.>t  of  William  I'itt  ami  cU.se  lo  the 
bust  of  Lonl  I'.c'aconsfield.  wliich  woul.l  still  be  the  finest  mem.. rial 
of  Cladstonc's  m..st  brilliant  rival,  had  it  n..t  been  that  (.ladstoi.e  him- 
scll  ma.Ie  by  his  speech  on  the  .leath  of  I'.eaconsfiel.I.  as  Sir  StalVord 
Xorthcote  said:  "A  more  endnrin.i,^  nionnment  than  c.mld  be  carved  .nit 
of  stone." 

It  was  not  in  keepin-  with  the  h..nr  to  compare  the  valnes  of  the 
pubhc  services  of  poet  and  statesman,     (iladstone  ha<l  alreadv  awarded 
the  palm  to  Tenny.son  in  lu.strous  and  stately  phrase,  for  b   'was  snCfi- 
c.ently  poetic  to  y      ,ue  inat  the  poet  is  the  true  prophet  of  civilization 
On  the  other  hand.  Tennyson  himself  spoke  of  (iladstone  as  the  loftiest 
of  Ln^dish  statesmen.     The  very  method  which  Gla.lstone  had  ,.ften 
adopted  an,:  ,„r  the  a<loption  of  which  he  was  most  ..ften    and  bitterly 
reproached-that  of  the  Steersman,  wlio  seekin.tj  to  read,  a  .tjiven  poin't 
and  findjui,-  two  channels  possible,  one  with  a  cataract  ahead,  the  .nher 
.  tnore  circuitous  but  with  no  fatal  diflficulty.  chooses  the  ben.l  as  his 
course— this,  his  friend,  the  singer  urged  np.ni  him,  for  the  reason  that 
Tennyson  knew  that  a  Gladstone,  by  endowment  of  genius,  is  account- 
able, not  for  himself  alone,  but  also  and  m.^re  especially  for  iu'mself  as 
a  leader  and  commander  of  men.     Men  .aid    .e  yielded'  enough  to  his 
the..ry  of  eloquence  and  the  orator.     He  >aid  :     'Tt  is  an  intluence  prin- 
cipally received  from  his  audience  (so  to  speak)  in  yai)our,  which  he 
pours  back  upon  them  in  a  flood.     The  sympathy  and  concurrence  of 
hJS  time.  is.  with  his  own  mind,  joint  parent  of  Ins  work.     He  cannot 
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follow  nor  frame  Ideals;  his  choice  is  to  be  what  his  age  will  have  him. 
what  it  retiuires  in  order  to  be  moved  by  him  or  else  not  to  be  at  all." 
But  this  must  be  balanced  by  the  e(|ually  strong  ojnnion  of  others  that 
he  was  too  attached  to  lofty  ideals,  and  fought  too  far  in  front  of  his 
army.     Bright  called  him  a  suntlower  ever  turning  to  the  sun;  but  he 


was 


more 

questio 


for  he  wooed  all  else  sunward. 


The 


of  questions  to  be  asked  concerning  a  man  like  Glad- 
stone is  not :  Did  he  succeed  in  being  ])opular?    Did  he  reach  the  highest 
seat  of  power?    Was  he  always  of  the  oi)ini(m  of  his  ancestors  or  of  him- 
t.elf  on  some  yesterday?     It  is  this  rather,  granted  that  he  had  much 
to  renounce  and  to  forget  and  that  therefore,  he  must  have  had  to 
move  out  of  one  set  of  opinions  and  methods  and  to  enter  into  another, 
did  he  grow,  with  that  healthfulness  of  soul  and  that  soundness  of  con- 
science, which,  always,  in  the  process  of  his  development,  kept  him  true 
to  his  own  personality  and  to  the  integrity  of  the  laws  of  human  thought 
by  which  other  equally  true  minds  necessarily  came  into  alliance  with 
him?     It  is  competent,  in  short,  to  ask  how  far  did  his  transforming 
intelligence  normally  transform  the  nation  he  most  inihienced.  toward 
permanent  grandeur  and  good  fame?    The  answers  to  these  questions, 
it  is  believed,  will  be  increasingly  favorable  to  the  name  and  to  the  lionor 
of  Gladstone.     From  first  to  last,  by  force  of  a  lively  intelligence,  pre- 
destined to  love  and  to  seek  increasing  light  and  hope,  he  was  in  process 
of  evolution.     So  also,  but  less  swiftly,  was  England. 

His  inconsistencies  are  proof  of  the  truth  of  Emerson's  words: 
"Consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of  little  minds."  Times  there  were 
when  any  partial  view  could  only  say,  as  he  was  contemplated : 

"Things  are  in  process  still;  the  segment  ends  are  these 

Within  the  plane  upturned  to-day.    The  perfect  circles  round  but  slow. 

The  verdict  of  all  times,  however,  will  be  returned  as  the  world,  ever 
advancing  toward  the  goal  he  dreamed  of,  perceives  the  whole  range 
and  the  entire  import  of  the  influences  he  helped  to  create,  to  guard 
and  to  guide,  and  then  with  the  names  of  Alfred  and  Hampden,  Will- 
iam the  Silent  and  Lincoln,  will  be  found  written  the  resplendent  name 
of  William  Ewart  Gladstone. 
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